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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

AUSTEN    HENRY    LAYARD,  ESQ.,   M.  P. 

ON  HIS  INSTALLATION  AS 

LORD  RECTOR  OF  THE  MARISCHAL  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 


THURSDAY,  STH  APRIL,  1855. 


GENTLEMEN, — I  know  no  prouder  position  than 
that  of  a  public  man,  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle 
— uncertain  of  the  sympathy  and  approval  of  even 
his  friends — almost  doubtful  of  his  own  judgment 
— who  is  called  upon  to  receive  such  a  mark  of 
approbation  and  encouragement  as  you  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  upon  me  this  day.  In  almost  every 
other  country  but  this,  men  who  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  or  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  litera 
ture,  look  for  their  rewards  in  those  titles  and  hon 
ourable  distinctions  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  a 
Monarch  to  bestow,  and  the  bestowal  of  which  is 
amongst  the  most  noble  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Of 
such  rewards,  Governments  the  most  despotic  and 
the  most  jealous  are  not  niggard.  Their  value  is  too 
well  known — their  beneficial  effects  upon  those  who 
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receive  them,  and  those  who  aim  at  their  attainment, 
is  too  well  understood — that  they  should  be  withheld. 
In  this  country — almost  alone — those  who  seek  dis 
tinction  in  the  service  of  the  state,  or  in  literature, 
are  taught  to  look  for  their  most  precious  recompense, 
and  for  their  best  encouragement,  in  the  approbation 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  in  its  expression,  as 
you  have  this  day  expressed  your  approbation  of  my 
own  humble  endeavours  to  perform  my  duty. 

And  how  do  I  stand  before  you  to-day?  Invested 
with  the  highest  dignity  which  it  is  in  your  power 
to  bestow — honoured  with  your  confidence — wel 
comed  with  a  hearty  and  generous  sincerity,  which 
almost  overpowers  me, — I  am  to  all  of  you  person 
ally  unknown.  For  the  first  time,  I  have  visited 
your  ancient  and  renowned  city.  I  might  almost 
say,  for  the  first  time  I  have  crossed  your  borders. 
To  what,  then,  do  I  owe  the  proud  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  me?  It  is,  I  would  fain  hope  and 
believe,  because  you  have  faith  in  my  honesty  and 
integrity  of  purpose — because  you  would  mark  your 
approval  of  the  course  which,  as  a  public  man  I  have 
pursued,  and  would  encourage  me  to  persevere  in  it 
— and,  I  trust  I  may  add,  because  you  are  of  opinion 
that  my  labours  in  another  and  scarcely  less  arduous 
field  have  not  been  unattended  with  success,  but  have 
produced  useful  results.  How  deeply  gratifying  to 
me,  therefore,  must  be  the  honour  which  you  have 
conferred  upon  me,  and  the  reception  which  I  have 
just  experienced  at  your  hands.  I  trust  you  will  not 
!  me  guilty  of  vanity  in  thus  dwelling  upon  them. 
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You  little  know,  gentlemen,  you  little  know  how 
much  a  public  man,  situated  as  I  am,  is  in  need  of 
such  proofs  of  approbation  and  encouragement — how 
grateful  they  are  to  him — for  how  many  painful 
struggles  and  bitter  hours  they  afford  a  more  than 
entire  compensation.  Some  of  you  may  one  day  be 
in  a  position  to  feel  the  truth  of  what  I  say.  As 
natives  of  a  free  country,  you  can  even  now  all 
understand  how  infinitely  dearer  they  are  to  one 
placed  as  I  am — how  infinitely  more  valuable — than 
those  mere  honorary  titles  and  partial  rewards  which 
a  crown  could  confer. 

There  are  yet  other  considerations  which  render, 
in  my  opinion,  such  honours  as  those  you  have  be 
stowed  upon  me  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is  no  less 
to  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  consider  a  public  duty,  than  to  myself, 
that  they  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  persevere. 
They  make  many  a  man  feel  that,  whatever  his 
abilities  may  be,  if  he  pursue  with  honesty  and 
straightforwardness  the  path  of  duty,  without  turning 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left — neither  intimidated  by 
menace  nor  seduced  by  bribes — his  countrymen  are 
ready  to  cheer  him  onwards  in  his  arduous,  and  too 
often  painful,  task. 

These  are  no  ordinary  times  in  which  you  have 
done  me  the  great  honour  of  selecting  me  to  fill  the 
important,  and  in  some  respects,  responsible  office  of 
Lord  Rector  of  this  College.  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
my  election  at  such  a  crisis  as  that  in  which  the 
country  is  now  placed,  as  more  than  commonly  sig- 
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nificant.  I  cannot  otherwise  reconcile  myself  to  the 
fact  of  my  name  having  been  brought  forward,  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  gentleman  of  such  high  stand 
ing  and  such  remarkable  acquirements  as  your  late 
Lord  Rector,  to  whose  courtesy  and  kindly  feeling 
to  myself  during  the  late  contest  I  most  cheerfully 
bear  my  testimony.  Whilst  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  College,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  no  common  duties  and  responsibility  may  de 
volve  upon  me,  as  your  Lord  Rector,  so,  as  regards 
the  great  interests  of  the  country,  no  ordinary  duties 
and  responsibility  may  devolve  upon  me,  during  my 
term  of  office,  as  a  public  man.  This  reflection 
renders  my  appearance  before  you  to-day  far  more 
embarrassing  than  it  would  otherwise  be — embar 
rassing  as  it  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  to  one  situated  like  myself  to  address  such  an 
audience.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer, 
on  this  occasion,  any  opinion  or  observations  as  to 
the  proposed  union  of  the  two  Universities.  My 
connection  with  your  College  has  but  just  commenced. 
I  have  as  yet  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  oppor 
tunity  of  informing  myself  upon,  or  investigating, 
the  subject,  in  the  manner  which  its  importance 
deserves.  How  then  could  I  venture  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  upon  it,  when  it  involves,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  the  interests  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
ancient  institution?  But  this  I  may  say,  with  per 
fect  sincerity,  that  I  shall  strive  not  to  betray  the 
trust  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  and  that  if, 
during  my  term  of  office,  it  may  be  considered  advis- 


able  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  long  pending 
question,  I  shall  do  my  utmost,  whether  in  my  rec 
torial  capacity,  or  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to 
maintain  those  interests,  rights,  and  privileges,  which 
you  have  confided  to  my  keeping.  No  exertions  will 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  carry  out  that  which,  after 
mature  deliberation,  shall  be  determined  upon,  as 
most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  College. 
Whatever  that  decision  may  be,  I  trust  that  the 
changes  introduced  will  be  carried  out  in  that  liberal 
spirit  which  has  always  characterised  this  College — 
that  a  new  era  of  usefulness  will  be  open  to  us — and 
that  new  names  will  be  added  to  that  list  which 
has  already  rendered  illustrious  Marischal  College  of 
Aberdeen. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  an  assembly  of  this 
kind,  at  such  a  time,  without  feeling  that  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  dwell  upon  common  topics,  or  to 
make  any  trite  remarks  upon  subjects  usually  touched 
upon  in  such  inaugural  discourses.  Even  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me  to  offer  you  counsel  upon  matters  generally 
enlarged  upon  by  your  Lord  Rectors,  on  the  cere 
mony  of  their  installation,  especially  when  I  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  those  who  have  preceded  me 
in  this  honourable  office.  Many  of  you  may  have 
listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  my  noble  friend, 
now  raised  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  which  the 
Crown  can  confer — I  mean  Lord  Carlisle,  of  whom 
I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there 
is  no  more  highly  educated  gentleman,  as  there  is  no 
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more  amiable  and  true-hearted  man,  in  the  United 
Kingdom — when  he  dwelt  upon  those  topics  which 
he  could  so  well  feel,  and  so  well  by  his  own 
character  illustrate — the  delight  and  advantages 
afforded  by  the  study  of  the  immortal  works  of  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity.  Nor  can  I  forget  that 
my  immediate  predecessor  had  earned  for  himself  no 
mean  renown,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Exact 
Sciences,  and  by  the  share  he  has  taken  in  those 
investigations  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth, 
which  form  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  present  age.  It 
would,  I  repeat,  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
to  instruct  or  advise  you  upon  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  in  this  hall  by  such  master-hands. 
Still  I  cannot  avoid  all  allusion  to  them,  but  I  would 
rather  touch  upon  them  incidentally,  as  forming  a 
portion  of  a  great  scheme,  of  education,  as  considered 
with  reference  to  what  should  be  its  true  aim  and 
end.  It  is  more  the  influence  of  education,  com 
prising  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
upon  the  character  of  individuals,  and,  in  its  wider 
results,  upon  the  character  of  the  nation,  to  which  I 
.should  wish  in  a  few  words  to  call  your  special 
attention.  The  subject  I  firmly  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  this  moment — one  well 
deserving  the  thoughtful  and  earnest  consideration 
of  every  one  truly  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  jealous  of  her  renown,  and  trembling  lest 
unhnppily  she  should  fall  from  her  ancient  greatness. 
It  is  only  when  great  emergencies  arise,  that  nations, 
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as  well  as  individuals,  know  what  is  required  of 
them,  and  what  they  are  capable  of  effecting.  Such 
an  emergency — one  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his 
tory  of  our  country — has  arisen.  We  are  engaged 
in  a  great  war,  after  a  long  peace.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  for  us  that  the  emergency  has  occurred  before 
it  is  too  late  to  meet  it.  No  impartial  man  would  ven 
ture  to  assert  that  we  have  not  been  found  wanting. 
The  reputation  of  this  great  empire  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  tarnished;  and  its  high  estate  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth  has  been  shaken.  In  a 
moment  of  national  difficulty  and  danger,  we  have 
been  found  unequal  to  the  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  us.  To  account  for  so  great  a  calamity — for 
calamity  it  undoubtedly  is — we  must  seek  for  the 
evil  at  home.  Whilst  we  have  undoubtedly  to  de 
plore,  as  the  cause  of  enormous  evils,  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  merit  is  overlooked  in  public 
employments,  and  is  passed  over  to  satisfy  private 
and  party  interests  and  influences — a  subject  upon 
which  I  do  not  now  wish  to  dwell — I  believe  that, 
amongst  the  most  prominent  and  immediate  causes 
of  our  misfortunes,  will  be  found  the  defective  con 
dition  of  our  system  of  national  or  state  education. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  I  should  venture  to 
make  such  an  assertion  in  the  middle  of  the  nine 
teenth  century — when  I  may  be  reminded  that  at  no 
period  of  our  history  has  education  been  more 
general,  or  been  brought  more  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  But  a  vicious  application  of  the  very 
best  principle  may  be  the  cause  of  as  much  evil,  as 
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its  right  application  would  be  of  good.  After  all, 
the  test  of  national  education  must  be  its  result  upon 
the  national  character,  and  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Unless  that  result  be  to  raise  us  as  a 
nation — to  make  us  more  wise — more  honest — more 
capable  of  filling  that  station  which  Providence 
assigns  to  a  truly  civilised  and  educated  people, 
national  education  is  of  little  comparative  value. 
If  our  educational  system  should  tend  rather  to 
enervate  than  to  strengthen  the  mind — if  we  should 
find  that  the  intellectual  powers  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us,  are  rather  paralysed  than  brought 
into  full  vigour — if  it  should  appear  that  it  rather 
favours  error  than  encourages  truth — surely  we  may 
well  infer  that  there  is  something  essentially  wrong 
in  that  system.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  evils  to  which  I  have  alluded  have 
already,  to  a  certain  extent,  ensued,  and  that  they 
may  extend  still  further.  I  believe  that  our  present 
system  of  education  is  rather  directed  to  the  over 
charging  of  the  memory,  than  to  the  true  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  and  strengthening  and  discipline  of 
the  mind — that  it  is  leading  us  to  treat  men  as  mere 
machines,  rather  than  as  reflecting,  responsible 
beings.  At  the  same  time,  in  hazarding  this  assertion, 
I  would  so  far  guard  myself  as  to  make  some  dis 
tinction  between  the  system  of  education  pursued 
in  Scotland  and  that  followed  in  England.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  refer  especially  to  what 
may  be  termed  state  education.  I  arn  not  suffi 
ciently  well  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  system,  to 
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pronounce  a  deliberate  opinion  upon  it;  but  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  far  superior  in  most  respects 
to  that  adopted  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 
However  that  may  be,  I  still  think  the  time  not 
inopportune  to  warn  even  you,  against  the  evil  re 
sults  which  may  arise  from  the  tendency  to  which 
I  have  alluded,  and  which  certainly  does  exist 
amongst  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  direct  and 
control  the  education  of  the  masses  in  the  United 
Kingdom — who  have  the  selection  of  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  seek  for  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  state — and  who  are,  consequently, 
exercising  a  much  greater  influence  than  many  of 
you  might,  perhaps,  suspect,  upon  the  national 
character. 

Never  has  there  been  a  stronger  desire  than  at 
present  to  extend  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
education.  Of  that  desire  no  man  living  can  com 
plain.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  only  wish  that 
they  should  be  extended  still  further — that  they 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  There  is 
yet  much  to  be  done.  We  are  still  far  behind  in 
that  which  is  required  of  us  as  a  civilised  and 
Christian  nation.  But  the  question  I  wish  to  con 
sider  is  this — whether  we  have  adopted  the  true 
educational  test — that  is  to  say,  whether  what  we 
now  require  from  those  whose  claims  to  any  position 
in  life  consist  in  a  competent  education,  affords  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  real  capability  to  fill  that 
position.  The  service  of  the  state,  whether  civil  or 
military,  and  in  however  humble  a  capacity,  is  to  be 
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the  portion,  we  are  told,  of  those  who  can  prove 
before  examiners  that  they  are  equal  to  the  dis 
charge  of  the  duties  required  of  them.  The  East 
India  Company  has  thrown  open  its  lucrative  and 
honourable-  appointments  to  those  who  may  pass 
through  certain  examinations.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  "  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad."  Training  establishments  prepare  with 
the  utmost  care  those  who  are  to  teach  the  rising 
generation.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  which  has 
not  its  school,  where  children  of  every  class  may 
receive  instruction.  Still,  only  a  few  nights  since, 
1  listened  to  an  able  and  conclusive  statement,  from 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  supported  by  undoubted  evidence, 
proving  that,  in  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education,  as  compared  with  the  entire  population, 
we  were  far  behind  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
But  still,  it  is  not  the  quantity  but  the  quality  of  our 
education,  to  which  I  should  now  wish  to  direct 
your  special  attention.  As  to  the  number  and  class 
of  persons  who  ought  to  receive  instruction,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  growing  convictions  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  the  consequent  expression  of 
public  opinion,  will,  in  the  end,  compel  the  applica 
tion  of  a  remedy.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
aiming,  as  we  do,  at  holding  the  first  position  amongst 
the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  we  should  remain 
second  to  others  in  that  most  essential  element  of 
civilisation — the  education  of  our  children.  It  be 
comes  then  the  more  important  to  ascertain  in  good 
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time  whether  our  educational  system  be  established 
on  a  right  and  solid  basis — whether  it  be  calculated 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  national  charac 
ter — whether  it  may  tend  to  strengthen,  not  to 
weaken  the  mind, — and  to  render  men  best  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  which,  whether  in  a  public  or 
private  capacity,  are  required  of  them. 

I  fear  that,  if  tried  by  these  tests,  our  present 
system  of  state  education,  will  be  found  in  many 
respects  lamentably  defective.  My  chief  objection 
to  it  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  it  aims  more 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  than  at  the  train 
ing  of  the  mind.  The  mind  may  be  as  much 
cramped  by  too  much  knowledge — if  knowledge  is 
to  consist  of  the  mere  acquisition  of  unconnected 
isolated  facts — as  by  ignorance.  For  our  village 
schools  we  are  training  teachers  to  be  superficially 
acquainted  with  almost  every  department  of  human 
learning.  The  examinations  to  which  they  are 
subjected  before  being  pronounced  by  Government 
lit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  children  of  the  hum 
blest  classes  of  society,  would  have  been  considered, 
but  half  a  century  ago,  almost  too  severe  a  test  for 
the  master  of  a  public  school.  Their  acquirements 
cither  render  them  dissatisfied  with  the  social  posi 
tion  and  emoluments  which  are  assigned  to  them, 
and  they  seek  elsewhere  more  honourable  and  pro 
fitable  employments;  or,  if  deficient  in  energy  and 
ambition,  they  remain  teachers,  and  impart  to  their 
pupils,  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  in  certain  pre 
scribed  portions,  instruction  as  multifarious  and 
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superficial  as  that  which  they  have  received.  The 
memory  of  the  child  is  charged  with  an  endless 
variety  of  facts,  which,  although  succeeding  each 
other  in  regular  rotation,  have  no  logical  connection 
— excite  in  him  no  sympathy  or  interest — lead  to  no 
practical  result — can  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  after 
life — and  which,  consequently,  are  for  the  most 
part  speedily  forgotten.  I  never  lose  an  oppor 
tunity  of  visiting  a  village  school,  and  I  have  rarely 
spoken  to  a  teacher  of  good  sense  and  honesty  who 
has  not  confessed  and  complained  to  me  that  he  has 
been  taught  too  many  things,  and  none  sufficiently 
well.  I  have  listened  with  surprise  to  the  examina 
tion  of  children  of  tender  years,  destined  to  follow 
the  calling  of  their  parents  in  humble  life,  and  have- 
felt  somewhat  humiliated,  when  their  instructor, 
turning  to  me,  has  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
further  questions  to  put  to  his  pupils.  They  had 
long  outstripped  me.  There  really  seemed  nothing 
left  within  my  knowledge  that  I  could  ask  them. 
This  remarkable  proficiency  led  me  to  deep  reflec 
tion  and  inquiry,  and  I  soon  found  that  this  readi 
ness  and  apparent  knowledge,  which  had  so  much 
surprised  me,  were  but  feats  of  memory,  or  mere 
tricks,  enabling  the  children  to  answer  difficult 
questions,  but  which,  unconnected  with  any  logical 
process  of  the  reason,  when  once  forgotten,  left 
them  in  their  original  state  of  ignorance.  Whilst 
these  children  could  thus  solve  very  difficult  prob 
lems,  they  were  unable  to  reply  to  the  most  simple 
questions,  when  thrown  entirely  upon  the  exercise 
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of  their  own  intelligence  and  reason.  Their  memory 
had  been  highly  cultivated,  but  their  reasoning 
powers  had  been  totally  neglected.  The  end,  there 
fore,  of  education  had  not  been  attained. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  examinations,  as 
tests  for  public  employment.  The  terrible  results  of 
undue  influences  in  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the 
public  interests  and  the  public  character,  have  long 
impressed  good  and  patriotic  men  with  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  some  test  for  the  admission  of 
candidates  into  the  service  of  the  state.  Examina 
tions  have  been  proposed,  and  as  you  are  aware,  in 
many  instances  introduced.  We  must  take  care 
that  the  remedy  do  not  give  rise  to  as  much  mis 
chief  as  those  abuses  which  it  is  intended  to  remove. 
Already  our  public  papers  teem  with  advertisements 
of  persons  undertaking  to  prepare  youths  in  a 
few  days — almost  hours — for  such  examinations. 
Already  is  the  mere  trickery  of  the  memory  to  be 
substituted  for  the  true  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
Unless  great  care  be  taken,  and  some  better  system 
be  adopted,  incompetency  will  not  be  detected,  nor 
will  real  merit  be  secured. 

I  am  not  speaking  against  examinations  in  gen 
eral,  especially  when  addressing  an  institution  whose 
examinations  are  notoriously  well  conducted  and 
efficient.  Far  from  it.  No  one  is  more  sincerely 
anxious  than  I  am,  that  those  who  are  admitted  to 
the  service  of  %the  state — to  whom  are  to  be  open  its 
great  public  employments — and  they  should  be 
thrown  open  to  every  one  without  any  distinction  of 
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class  whatever — should  be  men,  by  character,  educa 
tion,  and  acquirements,  capable  of  filling  them  with 
credit  and  efficiency.  I  only  wish  to  warn  you 
against  insufficient  examinations,  which  are  not  really 
the  test  of  either  a  man's  knowledge  or  his  capabili 
ties.  To  make  myself  perfectly  understood  I  will 
put  a  case.  Let  us  suppose  that,  as  an  examiner,  I 
wrere  to  ask  two  youths  the  date  of  any  particular 
event.  One  of  them,  without  any  hesitation,  replies, 
accurately;  the  other,  after  some  reflection,  gives  me 
an  approximate  date  only.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that  the  one  who  was  wrong  was  far  better  instructed, 
and  far  more  competent  to  fill  the  post  for  which  the 
examination  was  intended  to  be  the  test,  than  the  one 
who  had  answered  correctly,  although  in  our  modern 
examinations,  he  would  probably  be  summarily  re 
jected.  With  the  one  it  may  have  been  a  mere  effort 
of  the  memory,  with  the  other  the  result  of  a  logical 
process  of  the  reason,  which  may  have  led  to  an 
incorrect  result,  though  to  one  sufficiently  near  to 
the  truth  for  all  useful  purposes.  There  is  no  par 
ticular  merit  in  remembering  a  date,  unless  the  events 
connected  with  it  have  a  certain  significance,  or  a 
certain  influence  upon  us.  Persons  may  frequently 
be  met  with  who,  by  a  memory  naturally  retentive, 
or  aided  by  what  is  called  a  '  memoria  technical  can 
repeat  with  the  greatest  readiness  the  dates  of  almost 
every  occurrence,  however  insignificant,  in  ancient 
and  modern  history — but  this  facility  alone  does  not 
render  them  either  practical  statesmen,  useful  mem 
bers  of  society,  or  instructive  companions. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  defects  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  not  inherent,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  all  written  examinations.  I  do  not  so  much  wish 
to  complain  of  examinations,  as  to  warn  you  most 
earnestly  not  to  rest  satisfied,  if  you  can  manage  to 
pass  through  them  by  cramming  the  memory,  and 
deceiving  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  test  your 
competency.  You  may  always  remedy  the  defects 
of  examinations  by  remembering  that  they  are  only 
to  be  considered  as  the  means  of  entering  life.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  whom  I  am  addressing,  who 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  way,  now  open,  or  to  be 
opened  to  all,  of  entering  careers  which  lead  to  the 
most  honourable  employments  and  distinctions  in  the 
state.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that,  although  by  a 
little  temporary  exertion  they  may  attain  the  vesti 
bule  of  the  building,  yet  that  if  they  desire  to  reach 
its  upper  chambers,  they  need  something  more  than 
that  superficial  knowledge  which  the  memory  may 
be  brought  for  a  season  to  retain.  The  true  test  of 
your  competency  will  be  the  struggle,  in  which  all 
earnest  men  engage,  to  attain  eminence  and  success, 
whatever  path  of  life  they  may  pursue.  It  is  then 
that  you  will  find  the  value  of  the  right  training  of 
the  mind,  and  of  real  knowledge. 

It  is  because  of  the  results  of  intellectual  exertion 
and  of  the  continued  exercise  of  thought,  and  of  the 
reason,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  development  of  the 
retentive  qualities,  that  even  self-instruction  is,  on 
many  accounts,  preferable  to  a  vicious  education. 
We  find  that  those  who,  as  great  writers,  great 
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inventors,  and  great  thinkers,  have  chiefly  contri 
buted  to  the  happiness,  the  instruction,  and  the 
civilisation  of  the  human  race,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  men  who  have  struggled  against  over 
whelming  difficulties,  who  have  had  to  rely  entirely 
upon  themselves,  have  had  to  form  their  own  char 
acters,  and  to  educate  their  own  minds — in  fact,  they 
have  been  what  are  called  self-instructed  men.  1  do 
not  make  this  remark  to  undervalue  the  enormous 
advantages  of  education,  but  rather  to  encourage 
you  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  Let  your 
continued  endeavours  be  directed  to  uniting  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  the  training  of  the 
mind.  One  hour's  earnest  thought  at  night,  to  digest 
the  study  of  the  day,  and  to  seek  its  application  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  public  and  private  life,  is 
worth  hours  of  patient  reading.  It  is  the  want  of 
this  proper  training  of  the  mind,  and  of  this  earnest 
thought  breeding  sincerity,  truthfulness,  and  self- 
reliance — which  we  may  have  to  deplore  in  modern 
state  education,  and  in  its  effects  upon  the  national 
character. 

This  is  so  vital  a  question — one  in  which  we  are 
all  equally  bound  to  feel  the  deepest  interest — that 
I  trust  you  will  permit  me  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little 
longer,  and  to  illustrate  my  meaning  more  fully,  by 
a  reference  to  some  of  the  principal  branches  of 
study  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and  their  applica 
tion  to  the  events  of  the  day. 

History  is  written  to  furnish  us  with  examples  for 
our  warning  and  our  guidance.  Biography,  if 
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properly  understood,  has  the  same  object.    The  first 
teaches  us  to  feel  that  responsibility  which  devolves 
upon  us  as  citizens  and  members  of  a  commonwealth; 
the  second  should  teach  us  the  responsibility  which 
devolves  upon  us  as  individual  members  of  a  family 
and  of  society.    One  of  the  great  ends  of  all  educa 
tion,  is  the  inculcation  of  a  sense  of  this  double 
responsibility.     I  fear  that  our  modern  system  of 
education  is  too  much  calculated  to  lead  men  to  for 
get  it — certainly  to  overlook  it  as  statesmen  and  as 
citizens  of  a   great   and   free  state,  in  which  the 
highest  offices  should  be  open  to  all.    It  tends  rather 
to  make  men  lose  their  self-reliance,  to  lead  them  to 
look   upon   themselves   as  mere  machines,  and  to 
depend  upon  forms  and  precedents,  rather  than  upon 
their  own  reason,   exertions,    and  intelligence.     I 
believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  evils  which  we  have  at  this  time  as  a  nation  to 
deplore,  and  which,  unless  speedily  removed,  will 
inevitably  bring  this  great  country   very   low.     I 
entreat  your  attention  to  this  subject.     It  is  one  of 
equal  importance  to  us  all — whether  old  or  young 
— whether    public     men    or    private    individuals. 
Whilst  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  prevailing 
throughout  the  country  against  what  is  now  com 
monly  called  "  red  tape"  and  "  routine,"  there  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  strong  and  influential  party  who  are 
endeavouring  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  principles 
of  that  system.     The  objections  to  "  red  tape"  and 
"  routine" — that  is  to  say,  to  a  blind  and  unreasoning 
adherence  to  mere  forms  and  rules — are  these — that 
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they  make  men  mere  parts  of  a  machine,  instead  of 
calling  forth  and  improving  his  faculties — prevent 
him  using  to  its  fullest  extent  the  intelligence  which 
is  given  to  him  as  a  reasoning  being — check,  if  they  do 
not  entirely  destroy,  those  nobler  and  more  generous 
sentiments  which  nature  has  implanted  in  us — and 
blunt  that  highest  feeling  of  responsibility  which  is 
the  best  incentive  to  the  due  discharge  of  our  duty. 
If  this  system  be  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  some 
seem  to  desire,  no  despotism  that  the  world  ever  saw 
could  be  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  upon  the 
human  mind,  and  upon  the  character  of  a  nation. 
The  best  and  most  general  system  of  education 
would  be  of  no  avail  against  it.  A  man  might  have 
the  powers  of  a  giant — he  could  not  do  the  work  of 
a  dwarf. 

We  have  received  a  terrible  warning.  Let  it  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  us.  Day  after  day  have  I 
of  late  listened,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  our  army 
in  the  Crimea,  to  the  most  sickening  and  heart 
rending  tale  that  human  suffering  ever  furnished — 
one,  too,  much  calculated  to  lower  us,  not  only  in 
our  own  estimation,  but  in  that  of  the  world.  I 
cannot  allude  to  it  without  a  glow  of  indignation 
iind  a  blush  of  shame.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute 
the  grievous  misfortunes  which  it  discloses?  Are 
Englishmen  less  honest,  less  humane,  less  generous, 
less  intelligent,  less  fruitful  in  resources  than  they 
once  were  ?  Surely  not :  we  see  no  proof  of  it  in 
private  enterprise,  or  in  the  relations  of  private  life. 
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How  then  have  we  been  plunged  into  this  abyss  of 
national  disgrace  ?  Why,  with  our  immense  mer 
cantile  means  and  experience,  have  our  stores 
miscarried  ?  Why  have  our  brave  countrymen  been 
allowed  to  die  untended  and  uncared  for?  Why 
have  our  gallant  soldiers  been  left  to  perish  from 
want  and  by  the  sword,  in  default  of  common  pre 
cautions  ?  Why  have  the  unparalleled  resources  of 
this  great  country  been  put  forth  almost  in  vain  ? 
It  is  because  men  who  engage  in  the  service  of  the 
state  are  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  mere 
machines,  or  rather  as  forming  part  of  a  machine, 
and  do  not  feel  a  true  sense  of  individual  respon 
sibility — because  a  vicious  system  enables  them  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  empty  forms — because 
they  can  shift  from  their  own  consciences  a  burden 
which,  it  would  appear  to  me,  it  would  be  intolerable 
to  a  sensitive  and  right  feeling  man  to  bear,  unless 
he  could  persuade  himself  that  his  own  free  action 
and  independence  were  completely  controlled — 
because  the  right  men  are  not  chosen  for  the  right 
places — because  true  merit  is  neither  brought  for 
ward  nor  encouraged.  If  these  be  not  the  reasons, 
why  have  a  few  generous  and  noble-hearted  men, 
and  women  too,  who  have  faced  dangers,  dared  disease, 
taken  upon  themselves  responsibilities,  relied  upon 
their  own  exertions,  not  upon  rules — how  have  they, 
I  ask,  with  slender  means,  despite  frequently  of  dis 
couragement  and  opposition,  and  entirely  without  Go 
vernment  support,  alleviated  the  sufferings  and  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  unhappy  countrymen  ? 
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I  have  said  that  the  true  object  of  history  is  to 
teach  nations  their  responsibilities,  and  to  be  a 
warning  to  such  as  would  forget  those  great  prin 
ciples  which  must  guide  communities  as  well  as 
individuals.  This  is  equally  the  main  object  of  all 
those  studies  and  pursuits  which  are  connected  with 
history,  otherwise  they  would  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
idle  and  profitless.  The  antiquary,  who  toils  to 
trace  the  relics  of  a  past  civilisation,  and  to  investi 
gate  ancient  manners,  or  who  digs  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  to  seek  the  remains  of  long-lost  empires ; 
and  the  numismat  who  collects  and  deciphers  the 
coins  of  extinct  dynasties,  are  little  better  than  the 
school-boy,  who  spends  his  summer  holiday  in 
robbing  the  bird's  nest,  or  in  picking  up  the  many 
coloured  pebbles  in  the  brook,  unless  their  labours 
furnish  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  man,  and  afford 
us  some  useful  lesson,  or  some  salutary  warning. 
Had  I  been  content  to  uncover  the  crumbling  monu 
ments  of  buried  Nineveh,  to  gratify  an  idle  whim — 
had  they  afforded  me  no  instruction — had  they  given 
rise  to  no  earnest  reflection — had  they  proved  of  no 
further  usefulness  to  this  country  than  to  satisfy  a 
vulgar  curiosity — I  should,  indeed,  have  been 
ashamed  to  allude  to  their  discovery  in  such  an 
assembly  as  this.  I  trust  that  even  in  the  discharge 
of  public  duty,  and  in  endeavouring  to  form  my 
character  as  a  public  man,  they  will  prove  to  me  a 
continual  warning,  that  the  fate  which  befell 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  may  befall  the  mightiest  of 
nations,  when  public  virtue  is  no  longer  held  in 
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honour,  when  great  principles  no  longer  guide  its 
counsels,  and  when  the  public  weal  is  sacrificed  and 
made  subservient  to  private  interests.  It  is  thus 
that  archaeology,  when  studied  in  a  proper  spirit, 
blends  with  history,  and  offers  even  a  more  instruc 
tive  and  solemn  lesson  than  the  most  eloquent  of 
writings. 

I  speak  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  deep 
conviction.  Few  men  have  had  more  occasion  than 
I  have  had,  to  reflect  upon  the  fall  of  nations,  to 
seek  for  the  causes  of  their  decay,  and  to  muse  over 
the  worthlessness  of  riches,  and  the  hollowness  of 
worldly  pomp.  The  plains  of  Babylonia,  fretted 
with  their  numberless  canals  now  choked  with  sand, 
and  no  longer  nourishing  the  thirsty  soil — the  vast 
monuments  of  Assyria,  now  buried  deep  in  earth — 
the  Palaces  of  the  Kings  of  Kings,  now  marked  by  a 
few  solitary  columns,  and  the  resting  places  of  wan 
dering  tribes — the  graceful  temples  of  the  Greeks, 
now  hid  by  the  rank  grass — the  colonial  greatness 
of  imperial  Rome,  its  forums  and  theatres  still 
standing  majestically,  but  now  silent,  in  a  desert — 
what  has  brought  about  these  mighty  changes — to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  havoc?  Surely  these 
are  no  vain  questions  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present 
in  our  country's  history !  For  what  good  end  has 
Providence  permitted  these  solemn  relics  of  fallen 
greatness  to  struggle  with  decay — for  what  good 
purpose  has  He  permitted  us,  in  these  days,  to 
recover  from  their  long-forgotten  graves  the  skele 
tons  of  great  empires  ?  Is  it  not  that  we  should  in 
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time  take  warning  by  their  fate,  and  that,  having 
these  solemn  lessons  before  us,  we  should  seek  to 
avoid  those  vices  and  corruptions  which  led  to  their 
overthrow  ? 

When  I  see,  as  I  have  of  late  seen,  Ministers  of 
State  in  Parliament  seeking  to  justify  disasters,  and 
to  extenuate  fatal  errors,  disgraceful  to  us  as  a 
nation,  and  fraught  with  the  greatest  peril,  by  re 
ferring  to  calamities  and  events  which  occurred 
half  a  century  ago,  I  naturally  ask  myself,  why  is 
history  ^written  ?  Is  it  to  afford  us  a  justification  or 
u  warning?  Are  we  to  appeal  to  it,  after  national 
dishonour  and  ruin,  or  before  they  overtake  us,  that 
we  may  be  saved  from  them?  If  to  justify  our 
national  vices  and  misconduct  is  the  only  object  of 
history,  then  I  care  not  if  every  history  that  has 
ever  been  written  be  consigned  to  the  flames.  Of 
what  use,  then,  the  eloquent  pages  of  Thucydides, 
the  glowing  episodes  of  Livy,  the  varied  learning  of 
Gibbon,  the  philosophic  disquisitions  of  your  own 
Robertson  and  Hume  ?  If  they  be  treasured  but  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  the  fancy,  or  to  excite  the 
imagination,  the  romance  and  the  Arabian  tale 
would  suit  as  well.  No  !  History  has  a  higher 
and  a  nobler  aim — she  has  recorded  on  her  im 
perishable  tablets  the  deeds  of  the  great,  the  excel 
lence  of  national  virtue,  and  the  rewards  of  patriot 
ism,  that  she  might  furnish  the  model  and  be  an 
encouragement  to  great,  virtuous,  and  patriotic 
men.  She  has  described  in  burning  words  success 
ful  struggles  for  liberty,  and  the  happiness  and 
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prosperity  of  free  nations,  that  nations  yet  unborn 
might  strive  to  be  free.  She  has  traced  with  un 
willing  pen  the  decay  of  public  virtue,  the  dishonesty 
of  statesmen,  and  the  loathsome  details  of  corrup 
tion,  hurrying  states  to  utter  ruin,  that  nations  yet 
to  come  might  honour  public  virtue,  be  jealous  of 
the  character  of  those  who  guide  their  counsels,  and 
abominate  corruption.  She  has  pointed  with  melan 
choly  earnestness  to  the  tomb  of  fallen  greatness,  as 
a  warning  for  all  time  that  the  immutable  laws  of 
God,  which  govern  both  the  moral  and  physical 
world,  cannot  be  outraged  with  impunity.  Such 
are  the  objects  and  ends  of  history  It  is  because 
they  are  such,  that  her  votaries  have  been  ranked 
amongst  the  instructors  and  benefactors  of  mankind. 
As  I  have  already  remarked,  these  are  not  idle 
reflections  at  such  a  moment  as  this.  I  fear  that 
we  have  too  evident  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  bear 
ing  them  constantly  in  mind — of  bringing  them 
daily  before  us.  On  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre 
sent,  it  would  be  indecorous  in  me  to  touch  upon 
subjects  which  are,  by  common  consent,  placed 
within  the  domain  of  politics.  But  still  I  cannot 
refrain  from  some  allusion  to  events  which  have 
occurred  within  the  last  few  months,  and  now  belong 
to  history — events  which  we  have  witnessed,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  we  may  not  attach  their  full  im 
portance,  although  they  will  ever  fill  one  of  the 
most  prominent  places  in  the  eventful  history  of  this 
mighty  empire.  No  man,  however  proud  of  his 
country,  can  deny  that  we  have  partly  fallen  from 
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our  high  estate.  We  may  gloss  over  failures.  We 
may  dwell  upon  heroic  deeds — deeds  unequalled  in 
the  records  of  the  most  heroic  of  nations,  to  make 
us  forget  for  a  moment  our  national  humiliation  ;  but 
the  broad  and  naked  facts  will  remain,  and  no  self- 
blindness  of  our  own,  no  specious  reasoning,  will 
remove  them  from  history,  or  give  them  any  other 
colour  than  that  which  they  deserve.  With  the 
truthfulness  of  the  sun-picture,  they  are  already 
imprinted  upon  the  scroll  of  time.  And  to  what 
then,  are  wTe  not  bound  to  ask,  are  to  be  attributed 
these  results?  Is  it  not  to  a  violation  of  those 
great  principle*  which  can  alone  give  true  strengtli 
and  prosperity  to  a  state  ?  Is  it  not  to  a  sacrifice 
of  great  public  interests  to  unworthy  influences  ? 
There  is  no  man  bold  enough  to  say  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  To  you,  therefore,  most  appropriately 
may  these  remarks  be  addressed.  I  am  speaking  to 
young  men  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  battle  of 
life.  It  is  almost  enough  to  know  that  you  are 
Scotchmen,  to  feel  that  there  are  few  of  you  who 
will  not,  by  patient  industry,  perseverance,  and 
self-denial,  secure  success,  and  attain  to  eminence  in 
the  career  on  which  you  may  enter.  This  is  almost 
a  characteristic  of  your  nation,  and  you  may  well 
be  proud  of  it.  Whether  it  be  in  public  life,  in 
commerce,  in  divinity,  in  medicine,  in  the  law — 
your  character,  your  future  position,  and  your  use 
fulness,  must  be  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
course  of  study  you  pursue,  and  the  mental  training 
you  receive,  within  these  walls.  Your  education 
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will  bear  its  fruits.  If  you  aim  at  a  public  career, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  serve  your  country,  and  to 
deserve  her  gratitude,  apply  to  your  own  conduct 
those  great  lessons  of  ancient  and  modern  wisdom, 
which  history  teaches  us.  Learn,  by  her  warning 
voice,  to  avoid  those  errors  which  have  led  to  the 
downfall  of  communities,  and  to  seek  in  public 
virtue,  and  in  an  adherence  to  great  principles,  the 
only  true  means  of  successfully  governing  men. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  follow  the  liberal  pro 
fessions,  or  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce, 
history  will  still  teach  you  that,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
state,  some  public  duties  are  imposed  upon  you — 
that  you  are  bound  to  keep  a  check  upon  those  to 
whom  you  have  confided  the  task  of  governing  you 
— to  encourage  public  rectitude,  and  to  punish  those 
who  may  dare  to  outrage  it. 

What  I  have  said  of  history  applies  equally, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  study  of  the 
Classics  in  general.  Whilst  the  correctness  and 
elegance  of  diction  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
have  an  influence  upon  your  speech  and  upon  your 
pen,  let  their  lofty  maxims,  their  ardent  love  of  great 
deeds,  and  their  exalted  patriotism,  have  an  equal 
effect  upon  your  character  and  conduct.  Unless  you 
read  them  in  this  spirit,  and  with  this  end,  they,  too, 
are  comparatively  valueless.  It  is  because  they 
chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  incite  to  noble 
actions,  that  their  study  is  still  considered,  by  all 
enlightened  men,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  gentleman. 
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I  have  touched,  in  too  general  terms,  upon  the 
important  subjects  which  I  have  brought  to  your 
notice,  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  many 
other  branches  of  study,  to  a  certain  extent  depend 
ing  upon  them.  Many  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were 
based  but  on  hasty  speculations  and  ill-digested 
theories,  are  now  almost  reduced  to  the  certainty  of 
a  science.  I  may  instance  Philology,  which,  studied 
in  an  enlarged  and  philosophic  spirit,  illustrates 
the  origin,  history,  and  migrations  of  nations,  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  the  human  mind;  and  Politi 
cal  Economy,  for  the  determination  of  the  true  prin 
ciples  of  which  the  world  is  so  deeply  indebted  to 
your  countrymen,  and  which,  when  studied  in  a 
similar  spirit,  teaches  us  to  discern  and  supply  the 
wants  of  mankind,  to  govern  a  community  with  a 
just  regard  to  the  real  interests  and  happiness  of  all 
its  members,  and  to  administer,  with  true  economy, 
the  affairs  of  a  state;  but  which,  if  not  pursued  in 
a  broad  and  enlightened  spirit,  is  too  apt  to  cramp 
the  mind,  to  harden  the  feelings,  and  to  check  those 
lofty  aspirations  and  generous  sentiments,  which 
are  the  noblest  attributes  of  a  thinking  and  intelli 
gent  being.  With  regard  to  all  such  studies,  I  would 
again  entreat  you  to  remember  that  the  use  they 
may  prove  to  you,  and  the  influence  they  may 
exercise  upon'  your  character,  and  your  consequent 
success  in  life,  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
you  engage  in  them ;  and  that  it  rests  with  you  how 
far  they  may  render  you  good  citizens,  or  ornaments 
to  your  country  should  you  enter  her  service. 
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As  the  study  of  history  and  the  classics  should 
form  your  character  and  influence  your  conduct 
as  members  of  the  commonwealth,  so  the  study  of 
those  sciences  which  have  made  such  vast  progress 
within  this  century — Astronomy,  Geology,  Che 
mistry,  and  others — should  purify  and  elevate  the 
mind,  and  imbue  it  with  true  religion.  Much  of 
their  value  will  be  lost  unless  they  teach  us  the  in 
exhaustible  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  fill  us 
with  a  deep  and  earnest  reverence  for  his  wisdom 
and  power. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  I  have  detained  you  at  too 
great  a  length.  The  vast  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention 
must  be  my  apology  and  excuse.  The  words  which 
may  be  spoken  here  to-day,  and  the  way  in  which  you 
may  have  received  them,  may  have  more  than  an 
ordinary  importance.  More  than  usual  weight  will 
attach  to  the  opinions  of  an  assembly  such  as  this, 
representing  the  influence,  intelligence,  and  youth 
of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Tay.  If  you  approve 
of  the  sentiments  to  which  I  have  ventured  to  give 
utterance,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  serious  and 
earnest  in  carrying  them  out.  Of  all  nations  the 
Scotch  have  been  most  distinguished  for  their  deep 
earnestness  and  truth  of  purpose.  The  history  of 
your  own  city  would  furnish  not  a  few  illustrious 
examples.  Oh!  that  England  had  now  a  few  of 
those  earnest  and  true-hearted  men,  whose  memories 
are  dear  to  their  country,  to  guide  her  councils — 
men  who  looked  upon  the  duties  of  life  as  a  great 
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reality,  and  upon  their  faithful  discharge  as  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  God!  Let  their  example  be  your 
guide  in  life.  Picture  to  yourselves  how  those  brave, 
earnest  ancestors  of  yours — whose  noble  and  un 
conquerable  spirit  led  them  to  endure  martyrdom 
and  death,  rather  than  suffer  dishonour,  or  compro 
mise  solemn  convictions— picture  to  yourselves  how 
they  would  have  acted  under  the  altered  circum 
stances  of  the  day.  Be  true  to  yourselves.  You  may 
have  many  bitter  struggles  to  go  through,  which  might 
dishearten  and  defeat  a  weak  and  timid  man;  but 
persevere,  and  you  will  be  supported  by  the  approval 
of  your  own  conscience,  and  be  rewarded  by  the 
ultimate  approval  of  your  country.  And,  above  all, 
let  that  deep  and  all  pervading  sense  of  religion 
and  religious  responsibility,  which  has  ever  been  a 
peculiar  feature  in  your  national  character,  accom 
pany  you  through  life — in  it  you  will  find  a  comfort 
and  an  encouragement,  that  the  applause  of  men  can 
never  bring. 
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MR.  PRINCIPAL,  PROFESSORS,  AND  GENTLEMEN, — 
When  I  remember  that  it  is  now  upwards  of  four 
months  since  I  had  the  honour  of  being  elected  to 
this  chair,  I  feel  that  my  first  duty  is  to  explain  why 
I  have  not  sooner  appeared  before  you.  That  ex 
planation  can  be  easily  given;  and  I  have  some 
confidence  that  you  will  not  consider  it  altogether 
unsatisfactory.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the  position 
which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  as  a  member 
of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  you  know  too 
what  the  character  of  those  four  months  has  been. 
It  was  in  the  Exchange  Room  of  this  City  that  I 
first  heard  the  details  of  that  tremendous  contest 
which  covered  the  British  arms  with  immortal 
honour  on  the  heights  of  Inkermann.  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  cheerless  and  melancholy  time  which 
lias  intervened  since  then — a  time,  however,  which 
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has  never  ceased  to  bear  witness  in  that  heroic  army 
to  the  noblest  virtues  of  the  military  character. 
The  events  of  those  four  months  have  sat  heavy  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  in  this  country ;  arid  I  need 
not  say  that  they  have  sat  not  less  heavy  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  had  any  share,  however 
humble  or  subordinate,  in  the  responsibilities  of 
office.  I  confess  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  divert  my  attention  to  other  subjects,  still  less 
to  dwell  on  the  more  agreeable  pursuits  of  literature 
and  science.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  gentlemen, 
some  two  months  ago,  when  I  expected,  and  almost 
hoped,  that  I  might  be  free  to  come  to  you.  In 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  guilty  of  the  common 
affectation  of  speaking  as  if  that  position,  which  it 
is  an  object  of  honourable  ambition  to  attain,  is  in 
itself  no  matter  of  regret  to  lose.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  so,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the  circum 
stances  under  which  I  have  held  office  during  the  last 
two  years  have  been  most  agreeable  to  me ;  nor  am 
I  without  hope  that  in  some  of  the  sources  of  that 
pleasure  I  shall  find  sympathy  in  this  assembly. 
I  know  that  the  students  of  this  University  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs,  and  T  know  that  wherever  that  interest  is 
felt,  the  two  great  opposite  tendencies  of  opinion 
must  more  or  less  make  themselves  apparent — that 
which  dwells  with  most  affection  on  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  and  that  which  looks  forward  eagerly 
to  the  advance  and  improvements  of  the  future.  But 
I  trust,  gentlemen,  that  the  contests  carried  on 
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among  you  will  never  be  reduced  to  mere  party 
struggles.  I  do  not  undervalue  party  as  a  necessary 
instrument  of  Government  in  a  popular  constitution. 
But  for  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  time  enough  ere 
you  submit  to  that  yoke.  Depend  upon  it,  you  can 
not  do  so  without  impairing  some  of  the  noblest 
virtues  of  your  time  of  life,  without  losing  some 
thing  of  your  openness  to  conviction,  and  blunting 
somewhat  your  love  of  truth. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  entered  official  life  at  a 
moment  when  many  of  the  old  distinctions  of  party 
had  become  obliterated — not  from  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  individuals,  but  from  the 
exhaustion  and  disappearance  of  those  questions  on 
which  former  divisions  had  arisen.  I  entered  office 
as  member  of  a  Government  composed  of  some  who 
had  never  before  acted  together  in  public  life,  and 
of  many  who  had  been  long  opposed.  I  look  back 
to  the  time  of  that  Government  with  pride  and 
pleasure ;  for  I  can  sincerely  say,  that  never  on  any 
one  occasion  did  I  see  a  trace  of  the  old  divisions — 
never  did  such  differences  of  opinion  as  appeared 
bear  the  slightest  reference  to,  or  run  parallel 
with,  the  old  traditions  of  party.  And  if  I  derived 
pleasure  from  this,  not  less  did  I  derive  it  from 
another  result  which  impressed  itself  upon  me. 
Those  two  years  have  been  a  time  of  great  events — 
of  great  difficulties — difficulties  which  ultimately 
broke  up  that  Government,  and  brought  that  com 
bination  to  an  end.  During  that  time  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  with  the  high  character  and  the 
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incorruptible  good  faith  of  those  public  men  who 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  British  statesmen.  They 
may  sometimes  mistake  their  course,  and  they  may 
be  influenced,  however  unconsciously,  by  those  pre 
judices  which,  though  modified  by  the  responsibilities 
of  great  public  position,  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
wholly  to  subdue.  But  I  am  sure  that  when  you 
put  the  best  construction  on  the  motives  of  their 
conduct,  you  put  that  which  is  not  only  the  most 
generous,  but  the  most  just — the  nearest  to  fact  and 
to  truth.  And,  gentlemen,  I  should  be  most  untrue  to 
my  own  feelings  and  convictions  did  I  not  declare — 
what  you  as  Scotchmen  will,  I  am  sure,  not  be  dis 
pleased  to  hear,  whatever  may  be  your  political 
bias,  that  among  those  public  men  there  is  no  one 
I  have  seen  more  reason  to  admire  that  our  dis 
tinguished  countryman,  Lord  Aberdeen.  I  admire 
him  for  the  singleness  of  all  his  purposes ;  for  the 
wide  and  warm  liberality  of  all  his  sentiments  on 
every  question  affecting  the  moral,  social,  or  political 
advancement  of  the  people ;  but,  above  all,  I  admire 
him  for  that  incomparable  love  of  justice,  truth,  and 
moderation  which  never  allows  him,  for  the  sake  of 
a  passing  popularity,  to  reflect  in  his  language  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour ; — a  great  virtue, 
and  in  our  country,  let  me  tell  you,  a  difficult  virtue 
in  a  public  man ;  one  which  it  will  go  ill  with  us 
when  we  do  not  know  how  to  honour.  Feeling, 
then,  as  I  do  towards  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the 
Government  as  constituted  under  him,  it  has 
been  most  painful  to  me  to  be  separated  from  him  ; 
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and   not   only    painful,    but    abhorrent    from    my 
sense  of  justice  and  my  knowledge  of  facts,  would 
that  separation  have  been,  if  it  had  taken  place 
under  circumstances  which  could  favour  the  popular 
delusion,  that  the  policy  of  his  Government  was  not 
actually,   as  well  as  nominally  the  policy  of  the 
whole ;  or  that  one  section  had  been  more  responsible 
than  another  for  any  of  its  results.     But  when  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Palmerston,   did  me  the  honour 
of  asking  me  to  continue  whatever   assistance   I 
might  be  able  to  give  as  a  member  of  his  Government 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  I  felt — and  I  was  strength  - 
ened  in  this  feeling  by  Lord  Aberdeen — that  there 
was  no  just  ground  of  refusal.     I  had  had  the  high 
honour  of  being  a  colleague  of  that  Noble  Lord 
during  two  years ;  I  had  seen  his  upright  and  hon 
ourable  course  as  a  member  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Administration.     I  had  seen  nothing  which  could 
induce  me  to  believe  for  a  single  moment  that  a 
policy  to  which  he  had  been  a  party,  as  the  member 
of  one  Government,  he  would  repudiate  or  depart 
from,   as  the  head  of  another;  and  I  knew  that 
under  him  my  Noble  Friend  Lord  Clarendon  would 
continue  to  represent  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
country  with  the  same  firmness,  dignity,  and  mo 
deration  as  before.     And  thus,  gentlemen,  having 
accepted  office  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Pal 
merston,  I  was  again  disabled  from  an  early  attend 
ance  here. 

I  now  come — late,  it  may  be,  but  not  reluctantly — 
to  thank  you  for  the  high  honour  you  have  conferred 
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upon  me.  Gentlemen,  I  value  it  for  many  reasons, 
and  on  many  grounds.  First  of  all,  I  place  a  very 
high  value  on  the  free  unbiassed  opinion  of  young 
men  of  intelligence  and  education.  If  I  had  known 
nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  that  judgment  had 
been  formerly  exercised,  I  should  have  had  this 
feeling,  for  I  believe  that  such  a  body  as  the  Students 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow  represents  many  of  the 
best  elements  of  popular  opinion.  I  should  be, 
indeed,  insensible  to  the  peculiar  character  of  my 
countrymen — eminently  an  intellectual  people — if  I 
did  not  highly  value  the  opinion  of  such  a  body. 
But  I  value  that  opinion  still  more  when  I  look  to 
the  manner  in  which  your  judgments  have  been 
recorded  in  former  years.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
insensible  to  the  honour  of  having  one's  own  added 
to  that  proud  list  of  names — the  list  of  the  Lords 
Hector  of  this  University.  I  see  in  this  list  every 
thing  represented  that  has  been  most  eminent  in 
public  or  in  literary  life.  I  see  also,  in  looking  to 
those  individuals  whom  you  have  distinguished  in 
public  life,  that  your  selection  has  been  eminently 
free  from  the  mere  spirit  of  party.  Going  back  no 
farther  than  a  few  years,  I  see  the  name  of  one  of 
our  most  eminent  statesmen,  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  I  need  not  ask  whether  the  judgment  of 
the  students  of  this  University  has  not  been  ratified 
by  the  universal  opinion  of  the  whole  British  people ; 
for  it  has  been  well  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  by  his  sons,  that  to  him  "  the  People 
have  raised  monuments  in  many  places."  I  see  also 
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the  name  of  Lord  Stanley,  now  Lord  Derby. 
Although  opposed  to  that  noble  lord  in  public  life,  I 
should  be  the  last  not  to  acknowledge  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  his  high  character,  and  the  admira 
tion  not  less  due  to  his  splendid  powers ;  and  here, 
again,  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  students  of  this  University  has  since  been  ratified 
by  the  most  ancient  Academical  Institution  in 
England,  which  has  conferred  upon  Lord  Derby  her 
highest  office.  I  see  another  name,  gentlemen, 
which  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  omit — I  see 
the  name  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  It  is  very  many  years 
since  that  Noble  Marquis  entered  upon  public  life  ; 
and  such  has  been  his  character  and  conduct  during 
that  long  period,  that  he  has  now  arrived  at  this 
high  honour — attained  by  few  in  public  life — that 
his  opinion  is  held  in  almost  equal  respect  by  men 
of  all  sections  and  all  parties.  I  shall  ever  look 
back  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  circumstance, 
that  my  first  entry  into  public  life  was  as  a  colleague 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  In  literature,  gentlemen,  I 
see  also  the  most  eminent  names  which  have  ever 
adorned  this  country.  To  go  back  but  very  few 
years,  I  see  the  the  name  of  Mr.  Macaulay ;  I  see 
the  name  of  Lord  Jeffrey ;  I  see  the  names  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  of  Sheriff  Alison,  of  Colonel 
Mure  of  Caldwell.  Allow  me  also  to  say,  with 
what  sincere  pleasure  I  follow  in  this  chair  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Eglinton.  I  think  the  Scottish 
people,  and  you  as  representing  their  opinions,  have 
not  done  amiss  in  paying  him  the  highest  honour 
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and  the  highest  compliment,  for  I  think  you  recognise 
justly  in  him  all  the  features  of  a  generous  and 
manly  character. 

And,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  ground  on  which 
I  am  proud  of  the  distinction  your  vote  has  conferred. 
When  I  compare  my  own  name  with  those  who  have 
preceded  me  in  this  chair,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  the  honour  is  not  entirely  personal,  and 
that  the  name  which  I  have  the  honour  to  bear  has 
attracted  no  small  share  of  the  approbation  which 
you  have  thus  expressed.  Gentlemen,  so  far  from 
valuing  the  honour  the  less  on  that  account,  I  value 
it  all  the  more.  We  have  heard  some  complaints  of 
late,  in  terms  of  vague  dissatisfaction,  as  if  the  ten 
dency  in  this  country  to  respect  ancient  hereditary 
names  were  a  national  misfortune,  and  were  inter 
fering  with  the  reward  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
claims  of  individual  merit.  I  do  not  believe  this  to 
be  a  fact,  though,  if  it  were  a  fact,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  admit  it  to  be  a  misfortune.  It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  our  country  that,  though  there  have 
been  times  of  revolution  and  of  change,  when  even 
the  Monarchy  itself  has  been  suspended,  and  after 
wards  the  succession  to  the  Crown  changed,  there 
has  yet  been  no  lasting  break  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  British  people.  Their  generations — 
like  the  days  of  the  Poet — have  been  "  bound  each 
to  each  by  natural  piety ;"  and  thus  it  is  that  nothing 
has  been  lost.  The  gain  of  each  generation  has  been 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  next;  and  the  people 
have  ever  been  accustomed  to  look  to  their  old 
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historic  names  as  but  reflecting  part  of  their  own 
greatness — as  but  the  memorials  of  their  own  pro 
gress  in  civilisation  and  in  freedom.  I  cannot  think 
that  this  is  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  a  generous  and 
free  people.  I  am  sure  there  are  few  stronger 
inducements  operating  upon  the  conduct  of  those  to 
whom  such  honours  have  descended,  than  the  just 
expectations  of  others,  that  they  will  at  least  endea 
vour  to  turn  the  advantages  of  their  position  to  the 
public  benefit.  But  remember,  gentlemen,  whatever 
these  advantages  may  be,  they  do  not  alter  the 
undoubted  fact,  that  the  public  life  of  this  country 
is  in  the  main  a  race  of  open  competition.  Should 
it  be  the  fortune  of  any  of  you  to  enter  the  House 
of  Commons,  you  will  find  that  in  that  great  assem 
bly  men  always  find  their  level,  and  that  very  soon. 
A  man  may  have  the  proudest  name  in  the  annals 
of  history,  but  if  he  is  not  a  man  of  ability,  he  will 
never  rise  to  a  high  position  in  the  House,  or  through 
it,  in  the  Government  of  his  country.  And  I  will 
say  further,  that  in  that  House,  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  belong — the  most  ancient  Legislative 
Assembly  in  the  world,  that  which  was  the  earliest 
home  of  the  liberties  of  the  British  people — you 
may  see  side  by  side  with  names  which  carry  you 
back  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  names  of  men 
— and  these  not  a  few — who,  by  their  own  industry 
and  exertions,  have  attained  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  State. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  explained  to  you 
the  grounds  on  which  I  value  the  honour  you  have 
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conferred  on  me,  it  becomes  me  so  far  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  my  office  as  to  address  a  few  words  to 
you  in  regard  to  your  own  prospects  and  position. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  privileges  you  are 
called  on  to  exercise  in  judging,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  of  the  conduct  of  public,  and  the 
character  and  fame  of  literary  men,  stands  in  a  very 
close  connection  with  other  peculiarities  of  your 
position,  which  cast  upon  you  corresponding  obli 
gations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  of 
teaching  in  the  Scotch  Universities  is  eminently 
calculated,  in  the  hands  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing  around  me,  to 
bring  forward  those  abilities  which  may  exist  in 
students  earnestly  desirous  of  improvement;  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  equally  true,  that  that  system  imposes 
upon  students  themselves  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  for  you  to  know  the  value  of  your  own  inestim 
able  time;  and  I  would  entreat  you  to  remember, 
that  though  your  education  does  not,  and  cannot 
end,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  when  you  leave  the 
college,  yet  the  degree  of  advantage  you  may  derive 
in  your  course  in  after  life  must  depend  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  on  the  use  to  which  you  put  your  in 
tellect  during  the  few  years  of  your  study  here. 
Recollect  the  advice  given  to  you  by  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  my  predecessors, — I  mean  that 
great  statesman,  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  address 
he  delivered  to  the  students  of  Glasgow,  in  1837, 
there  was  this  passage : — ' '  I  feel  assured  that  a 
wider  horizon  than  that  of  Scotland  is  opening  upon 
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you — that  you  are  candidates  starting  with  equal 
advantage  for  every  prize  of  profit  or  distinction 
which  the  wide  circle  of  an  empire  extended  through 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  can  include."  Since  that 
advice  was  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  additional 
illustration  of  that  truth  has  been  given,  which  he 
could  not  foresee,  but  to  which  I  am  anxious  now 
specially  to  direct  attention. 

Some  of  you  may  recollect,  that  during  the  year 
1853,  the  subject  of  our  great  Indian  Empire  came 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  I  need  not 
remind  you  what  the  character  of  that  Empire  is. 
In  many  other  of  the  conquests  and  settlements  made 
by  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken  possession  of 
countries  where  it  seems  to  be  the  destiny  of  the 
native  races  to  disappear.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
India.  Sooner  or  later — the  question  of  time  de 
pending  much  on  how  we  perform  our  duties — that 
great  people  will  probably  rise  to  the  level  of  our 
selves  in  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  It  is  our 
first  duty  to  speed  them  on  this  way;  and  it  was 
considered,  as  the  result  of  the  examination  made 
in  1853,  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  that  it  was 
not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  determined 
by  the  Government  to  throw  open  the  whole  of  the 
service  of  India  to  the  free  competition  of  the  schools. 
Well,  this  having  been  decided  upon,  and  having 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  a  commission 
was  issued  to  certain  gentlemen  to  draw  up  rules 
and  regulations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
competition  should  be  conducted.  At  the  head  of 
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that  commission  was  one  of  my  predecessors,  Mr. 
Macaulay;  and  I  cannot  mistake,  I  think,  the  hand 
writing,  when  I  speak  ^of  that  report  as  his  produc 
tion.  The  principle  on  which  these  gentlemen  have 
determined  to  proceed,  and  the  principle  sanctioned 
by  the  Government,  is  this,  that  the  prizes  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  shall  be  given  to  those  who 
pass  the  best  examination  in  the  general  subjects  of 
a  liberal  education.  For  it  was  the  object  of  the 
commissioners  that  those  who  failed  in  that  com 
petition  should  not,  if  possible,  have  lost  their  time 
— that  they  should  not  spend  that  time  in  studies 
that  would  serve  no  other  purpose,  but  in  such  as 
would  be  useful  to  them  in  the  various  professions 
to  which  they  might  be  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
The  examination,  therefore,  is  to  be  precisely  in 
those  studies  which  you  are  prosecuting  in  this 
University  under  your  various  professors.  Well, 
gentlemen,  the  system  on  which  this  commission 
has  proceeded  is  this: — To  each  subject  they  have 
assigned  a  certain  maximum  number  of  marks, 
representing  maximum  proficiency; — that  is  to  say, 
that  the  students  best  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  for 
instance,  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  marks;  those 
best  acquainted  with  English  literature  so  many 
more;  in  modern  languages  so  many  more;  and  so 
on.  The  total  number  of  marks  on  all  the  subjects 
laid  down  by  these  commissioners  amounts  to  up 
wards  of  6,000.  But  I  find  it  stated  by  the  com 
missioners,  that  in  all  probability  no  one  student 
will  ever  gain  one-half,  or  about  3,000  marks;  and 
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these  3,000  marks  may  be  made  up  according  to 
the  peculiar  bent  of  the  student's  own  mind,  or  the 
direction  in  which  his  studie.s  have  been  turned — in 
Greek  and  Latin,  Mathematics,  the  exact  Sciences, 
general  Literature,  or  Philosophy.  I  find,  on  look 
ing  at  the  scale  of  prizes,  that  the  two  great 
languages  of  antiquity,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  as 
signed  no  less  than  1,500  marks;  so  that  the  student 
that  arrives  at  the  greatest  proficiency  in  these  two 
great  languages,  would  at  once  command  a  half  of 
the  highest  number  which  any  one  student  is  ever 
expected  to  obtain. 

Various  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  justice 
of  this  proportion.  I  think  that  will  entirely  depend 
on  the  way  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted. 
If  it  be  conducted  with  reference  to  an  artificial  and 
highly  technical  standard,  such  as  would  suit  only 
some  of  the  scholastic  institutions  of  England,  it  is 
possible  the  proportion  may  not  be  fair;  but  if 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  demanding  substantial 
knowledge  in  these  two  great  massive  languages  of 
antiquity,  I  do  not  know  that  an  excessive  number 
of  marks  has  been  assigned  to  them.  It  is  the  part 
of  all  education  to  form  the  mind;  and  we  must 
always  recollect  that,  of  mind,  language  is  the  highest 
exponent, — the  only  one  that  is  almost  independent 
of  time  and  incapable  of  decay.  A  great  language 
is  the  only  lasting  memorial  of  a  great  people.  We 
may  see  this  in  the  events  of  history.  What  has 
become  of  those  mighty  monarchies  of  the  East, 
which  must  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  history 
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of  the  world?  What  has  become  of  the  glory  of 
Nineveh  and  of  Babylon?  It  is  hid  in  those  vast 
mounds  which  break  the  horizon  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  They  had  no  language 
to  embalm  their  greatness ;  and  we  dig  up  the  records 
of  their  power  as  we  dig  up  the  relics  of  a  vanished 
world  in  the  formations  of  Geology.  Look,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  what  has  remained  to  us  in  the  Greek 
language  alone.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 
if  we  except  that  still  older  and  more  venerable 
language,  in  which  have  come  down  to  us  the  records 
of  primeval  ages — the  prophecies  of  inspiration — 
and  the  songs  of  Zion — almost  all  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  history,  and  of  our  religion  itself,  has  come 
to  us  mediately  or  immediately  through  the  language 
of  Greece. 

Nor,  strange  to  say,  is  the  part  of  that  language 
yet  played  out,  even  as  a  living  tongue.  It  is  now 
about  twelve  years  ago,  since,  travelling  in  the  Le 
vant,  I  happened  to  arrive  at  Athens  at  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  moment,  when  they  had  extracted 
from  their  present  Sovereign  some  imitation — I  was 
almost  going  to  call  it  a  parody — of  the  constitu 
tional  forms  of  England.  I  saw  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Greek  Constituent  Assembly.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who,  because  we  happen  at  this  moment  to 
be  in  alliance  with  the  Turks,  think  it  necessary  to 
abuse  everything  that  belongs  to  the  modern  Greeks. 
They  are  a  people  that  have  suffered  long  under 
oppression,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them 
those  virtues  which  are  the  growth  of  freedom. 
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And,  certainly,  nothing  can  be  more  remarkable,  in 
many  respects,  than  the  contrast  you  see  at  Athens 
between  the  facts  of  the  present  and  the  memories 
of  the  past.  The  material  works  of  Greek  power 
and  intellect  belong  to  the  things  that  were.  The 
glorious  temples  of  the  Acropolis  exist  only  in  decay, 
and  the  columns  of  Minerva  are  crumbling  on  the 
rocks  of  Sunium.  I  cannot  tell  you  that  these  have 
been  replaced  by  any  great  works  of  Christian  art. 
Nor  can  I  tell  you  of  much  which  I  saw  to  admire 
in  the  social  condition  of  that  unfortunate,  yet  pos 
sibly  rising  people.  But  there  are  some  things,  it 
would  seem,  which  cannot  die.  I  am  not  referring 
to  natural  features.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  forms  and 
colours  of  that  immortal  landscape,  which  still  seems 
to  breathe  the  memory  of  its  former  greatness  ;  I  do 
not  speak  of  that  glorious  combination  of  plain  and 
mountain,  of  sea  and  loch,  which  must  have  had  no 
small  influence  on  the  character  of  that  wonderful 
people,  whose  lively  and  many-sided  intellect  re 
flected  the  inexhaustible  beauty  of  their  own  land  of 
hills.  I  speak  of  something  else ; — for,  as  I  sat  in 
that  assembly,  uncouth  as  were  its  tones,  such  as 
would  astonish,  I  am  afraid,  the  Professor  of  Greek 
in  this  University,  I  could  not  help  remembering 
that  its  language  was  still  the  same  living  language 
in  which  St.  Paul  had  addressed  the  men  of 
Athens  1,800  years  ago ;  aye,  and  the  same,  too,  in 
which,  more  than  500  years  before  that,  the  heroes 
of  Greece  had  been  rallied  against  the  hosts  of 
Xerxes !  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  people, 
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gifted  with  that  great  inheritance,  laden  as  it  is  with 
so  much  treasure,  have  played  out  their  part  in  his 
tory.  But  whatever  may  be  the  future  in  store  for 
that  people,  their  language  at  least  will  always  live 
in  the  schools  and  academies  of  modern  Europe,  and 
will  ever  form  an  essential  basis  of  every  liberal 
education. 

To  Mathematics  the  Commissioners  have  assigned 
1,000  marks — a  number  to  which  this  branch  of 
study  is  well  entitled,  whether  it  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  means  of  exercising  the  intellectual  powers  or 
as  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
exact  sciences. 

Next  come  two  great  departments,  to  each  of 
which  the  Commissioners  have  given  500  marks — 
not  too  much,  certainly, — and  one  of  which  they 
seem  to  have  included  specially  as  a  boon  to  Scot 
land.  These  are  the  "  Natural  and  Moral  Sciences." 
Wide  words  these,  indeed,  embracing  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  pursuits,  in  each  of  which  the 
highest  triumphs  of  genius  have  been  won,  and  the 
most  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  and  knowledge  !  And  here  let 
me  remind  you,  in  regard  to  one  of  them,  that  we 
are,  in  this  city  and  in  this  year,  to  be  honoured  by 
the  presence  of  that  great  Association  which  has 
been  formed  in  Britain  for  the  encouragement  of 
Natural  Science.  May  I  bespeak  for  it  from  you, 
gentlemen,  as  many  of  you  as  may  be  able  to  attend, 
that  generous  and  intelligent  reception  which  is  due, 
not  merely  from  citizens  of  a  city  which  owes 
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almost  all  its  advantages  to  the  innumerable  dis 
coveries  of  modern  science,  but  from  men  who  take 
a  large  and  adequate  view  of  the  effect  which  the 
study  of  Natural  Science  has  had  on  the  education 
of  the  human  mind.  There  are  some  here  studying 
for  particular  professions,  who  in  the  course  of  their 
required  curriculum,  will  have  to  study  some  of 
those  sciences  in  great  detail ;  but,  without  reference 
to  them,  I  hold  that  every  man  of  liberal  education 
ought  now  to  be  well  grounded  in  those  great  prin 
ciples  of  physical  research,  which  are  daily  leading 
to  such  complicated  and  magnificent  results,  both 
speculative  and  practical. 

In  respect  to  the  Moral  Sciences,  let  me  read  to 
you  the  passage  of  the  report  in  which  Mr.  Macaulay 
specially  refers  to  them  : — 

"  We  propose  to  include  the  moral  sciences  in  the  scheme  of  examination. 
These  sciences  are,  it  is  well  known,  much  studied  both  at  Oxford  and  at 
the  Scottish  universities.  Whether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere 
words  or  with  things,  whether  it  shall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scho 
lastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind  for  the  highest  purposes  of  active 
life,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  way  in  which  the  examination 
is  conducted.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  examination  should  be  conducted 
in  the  freest  manner,  that  mere  technicalities  should  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  candidate  should  not  be  confined  to  any  particular  system.  The  sub 
jects  which  fall  under  this  head  are  the  elements  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy,  the  history  of  the  ancient  and  modern  schools  of  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  the  science  of  logic,  and  the  inductive  method,  of  which 
the  '  Novum  Organum'  is  the  great  text-book." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  that 
the  studies  carried  on  in  Scotland  in  connection  with 
the  Moral  Sciences,  have  never  been  of  a  merely 
scholastic  or  formal  kind.  It  has  been  eminently  a 
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school  of  common  sense — a  school  in  which  the 
inductive  method  has  been  pursued — and  one  which 
has  yielded  the  noblest  practical  results.  Just  as 
in  the  natural  sciences,  researches  which  may  have 
seemed  of  the  most  abstract  kind,  have  been  found 
charged  with  innumerable  applications  to  the  use 
and  commodity  of  man ;  so,  in  the  science  of  mind, 
the  labours  of  Hutcheson,  of  Reid,  and  of  Adam 
Smith  himself,  when  he  held  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  here,  were  but  the  natural  preludes  to 
that  great  treatise  on  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  the 
principles  of  which  have  only  received  their  full 
application  in  our  own  days.  And  allow  me  to  say, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  logical  and  phi 
losophical  treatment  of  this  and  kindred  subjects. 
We  have  learned  from  Adam  Smith,  that  certain 
ends  are  best  attained  by  leaving  to  their  own 
operation  those  great  natural  laws  which  God  has 
ordained  for  the  moral  government  of  the  world ; 
and  from  this  has  lately  sprung  a  school  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  extreme  economists,  who  dispute  the 
wisdom  of  directing  human  legislation  against  moral 
evils,  even  the  most  glaring  and  the  most  dangerous. 
It  may  be  true  that  those  evils  will,  under  the 
operation  of  divine  laws,  bring  about  their  own 
correction ;  but  we  must  remember  that  those  laws 
operate,  and  that  correction  is  effected,  in  the  form 
of  tremendous  punishment;  and  it  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  intelligent  and  responsible  beings  to  find 
out  the  evils  against  which  those  laws  direct  their 
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penalties,  and  second  by  their  own,  the  intentions  of 
the  Divine,  enactments.  On  this  subject  there  is  an 
interesting  passage,  by  one  of  our  greatest  Scottish 
metaphysicians,  Dugald  Stewart.  He  says : — "  A 
firm  conviction  that  the  general  laws  of  the  moral 
as  well  as  of  the  material  world,  are  wisely  and 
beneficently  ordered  for  the  welfare  of  our  species, 
inspires  the  pleasing  and  animating  persuasion  that, 
by  studying  those  laws,  and  accommodating  to  them 
our  political  institutions,  we  may  not  only  be  led  to 
conclusions  which  no  reach  of  human  sagacity  could 
have  attained,  unassisted  by  the  steady  guidance  of 
this  polar  light,  but  may  reasonably  enjoy  the  satis 
faction  of  considering  ourselves  (according  to  the 
sublime  expression  of  the  philosophical  Emperor)  as 
fellow- workers  with  God,  in  forwarding  the  gracious 
purposes  of  His  government." 

Before  I  pass  on  from  this  subject  of  the  examina 
tions  for  the  East  India  Company's  service,  I  cannot 
omit  to  direct  your  attention,  for  a  single  moment, 
to  the  high  place  justly  given  by  the  Commissioners 
to  the  study  of  your  own  language — to  English 
composition  and  literature.  I  mention  this  the 
rather,  because  I  believe  that  you  may  attain  much 
proficiency  in  this,  as  a  means  and  instrument  of 
prosecuting  your  other  studies.  I  have  myself  always 
found,  that  when  I  endeavoured  merely  to  take  notes 
of  what  was  said  or  written  by  others,  little  impres 
sion  was  left;  but  if  you  retranslate,  as  it  were, 
what  you  read  into  the  form  of  original  composition 
— stringing  the  beads  of  knowledge  on  the  thread  of 
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thought — then,  indeed,  do  you  find  that  the  subject 
sinks  into  your  memory,  and,  once  learned,  you 
never  forget  it.  I  believe,  that  not  merely  is  it  of 
immense  value  as  a  means  of  impressing  on  your 
minds  other  studies,  in  their  own  place  most  im 
portant,  but  the  habit  of  accurate,  careful,  concise 
English  composition  is  itself  an  invaluable  habit  for 
every  student  to  attain. 

And  now,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words 
to  those  among  you — and  I  know  there  are  many — 
who  are  devoted  to  particular  professions  ? — and, 
first  of  all,  to  the  noblest  of  all  professions,  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Allow  me  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  a  conviction,  which  is 
deeply  impressed  upon  my  own,  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  there  was  more  need  of  a 
learned  and  intelligent  Christian  ministry  than  at 
the  present  moment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  insular  position  has,  to  a  great  extent,  hitherto 
preserved  us  from  contact  with  many  opinions  and 
discussions  prevalent  elsewhere ;  and  there  can  be 
as  little  doubt  that  the  increasing  communication 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  leading,  every 
day,  to  a  more  complete  and  more  rapid  interchange 
of  thought ;  and  thus  that,  from  year  to  year,  there 
is  an  increased  call  for  learning  and  ability  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Christian  churches.  And,  let  me 
add,  that  there  is  especial  need  among  the  students 
of  divinity,  not  merely  for  learning  and  attainments, 
but  for  the  cultivation  of  a  liberal  and  tolerant 
spirit.  Now,  when  I  speak  of  toleration,  I  am  not 
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referring  to  that  which  in  our  day  may  be  treated  as 
out  of  the  question,  namely,  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
any  section  of  the  Christian  Church  to  resort  to 
physical  violence.  I  refer  to  something  much  more 
common  and  more  difficult  to  overcome,  namely, 
the  tendency  to  confound  the  great  principle  of 
Christian  Faith  with  mere  belief  in  the  absolute 
truth  of  our  own  hereditary  and  traditionary  forms 
of  thought.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  I  know  no  instance  in  which  a  nobler  exhibi 
tion  has  been  given  of  a  tolerant  and  enlightened 
spirit,  than  in  those  memoirs,  lately  published,  of  one 
of  the  students  of  this  University,  by  my  reverend 
friend,  the  minister  of  the  Barony  Parish  :*  I  mean  the 
beautiful  memoir  of  John  Mackintosh,  or  the  "  Ear 
nest  Student  ?"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  delight  with 
which  I  read  that  volume.  Though  he  adhered 
firmly  to  his  own  opinions — opinions  in  which  many 
of  you  may  think  he  was  mistaken — he  was  charac 
terised  by  a  degree  of  gentleness  and  liberality,  a 
desire  to  see  things  in  the  light  in  which  others  saw 
them,  which  I  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
consideration  and  imitation  of  every  student  of 
divinity. 

Before  I  pass  on  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
to  the  students  of  another  profession — I  mean  the 
Medical.  I  cannot  express  for  you  a  better  wish 
than  that  you  should  all  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of 
that  great  profession.  I  know  none  which  combines 

*  The  Rev.  Norman  Macleod. 
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so  closely  together  so  many  of  the  noblest  sources  of 
the  purest  pleasure — the  pleasure  of  doing  practical 
good — the  ennobling  influence  of  the  pursuit  of 
human  knowledge — and  the  influence,  perhaps  still 
more  ennobling,  of  the  consciousness  of  human 
ignorance  and  of  human  weakness.  On  your  power 
of  doing  practical  good  I  need  not  dwell.  It  is  your 
duty,  as  far  as  your  skill  extends,  to  assuage  suffer 
ing  and  to  preserve  life.  As  regards  the  pursuit  of 
speculative  knowledge,  I  have  long  thought  that 
some  of  the  noblest  discoveries  of  modern  science, 
some  of  the  most  elevating  views  opened  in  the 
progress  of  physical  research,  have  been  developed 
in  studies  connected  with  your  profession,  especially 
in  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy.  I  know  no 
vision  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  or  modern  times 
more  wonderful  than  that  which  this  science  has 
revealed  to  us — the  vision  of  the  Human  Form — 
that  Form  so  full  of  spiritual  meanings,  seen  as  the 
end  to  which  the  Vertebrate  Type  was  being  gra 
dually  built  up  and  led,  through  the  long  vista  of 
unfolding  ages,  and  amidst  the  wreck  of  preparatory 
worlds  !  And  then — if  you  should  ever  be  tempted 
by  such  discoveries,  which  seem  to  open,  as  it  were, 
a  door  through  which  you  may  get  a  glimpse  into 
some  part  of  the  working  plans  of  the  great  Creator 
— if  you  should  ever  be  tempted  by  these  discoveries 
to  set  too  high  a  value  on  those  analogical  and 
analytical  powers  of  reasoning,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  you  have  attained  them,  surely,  on  the  other 
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hand,  you  are  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with 
facts  which  must  make  you  humble.  You  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  the  mysterious  phenomena 
of  Life,  and  the  phenomena,  still  more  mysterious, 
of  Death!  And  how  often,  when  you  have  ex 
hausted  all  your  skill,  will  you  have  to  exclaim, 
over  the  remains  of  those  whom  no  efforts  of  yours 
could  preserve  in  life,  "  Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain ! " 

I  feel  that  I  must  bring  these  observations,  which 
have  already  occupied  a  much  larger  portion  of  your 
time,  and  exhausted  both  you  and  me  more  than  I 
expected,  to  a  close.  I  have  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  the  Lord  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  even  though  practically  he  may  not 
have  many  other  duties  to  perform  than  that  of 
addressing  you  once  from  this  chair,  and  that  once, 
once  for  all.  I  could  earnestly  wish  that  you  had 
been  addressed  by  some  one  who  could  speak  to  you 
with  all  the  weight  of  experience  and  of  age, — or 
by  some  one  who  knows  more  than  I  can  of  your 
peculiar  capabilities  and  difficulties — of  the  points 
in  which  you  require  advice,  instruction,  or  encou 
ragement.  To  me,  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  vast 
expanse  of  youth  now  before  me  is  but  as  the  garden 
ground  in  this  early  spring ;  I  know  not  what  part 
of  it  may  ripen  the  fruits  of  virtue,  or  bring  forth 
the  flowers  of  genius.  I  never  see  such  an  assembly 
of  young  men  without  asking  myself  questions  such 
as  these — Are  there  any  here  whose  names  will  be 
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remembered  in  after  generations — are  there  any 
here  who  will  leave  great  "  footprints  on  the  sands 
of  time" — are  there  any  here  who  will  extend  the 
name  and  fame  of  Scotland — are  there  any  here 
who  will  uphold  or  increase  the  reputation  of  this 
ancient  and  venerable  Seat  of  Learning — any  of 
whom  their  fellow-students  will  remember  with  pride 
and  pleasure  in  after  years,  that  they  studied  with 
them  in  the  same  year,  in  the  same  University,  in 
the  same  class,  and  under  the  same  Professor,  and 
that  they  saw  the  process  of  patient  industry  and 
laborious  thought  by  which  was  built  up  some 
stately  edifice  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  of  this  I  am  very  sure,  that  the  best  of  you 
will  have  to  remember  in  after  years  many  opportu 
nities  which  have  been  comparatively  neglected,  and 
be  conscious  of  many  faculties  you  might  have  put 
to  better  usury.  The  best  of  you  may  inscribe  at 
the  end  of  his  noblest  work  those  beautiful  and 
touching  lines  with  which  Alfred  Tennyson,  who 
now  wears  the  laureate  wreath  of  England,  has 
closed  one  of  the  deepest  and  most  suggestive  of  his 
poems : — 

"  Forgive  these  wild  and  wandering  cries — 
Confusions  of  a  wasted  youth ; 
Forgive  them  where  they  fail  in  truth, 
And  in  Thy  wisdom  make  me  wise." 

May  it  be  given  to  many  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  plant 
the  standard  of  human  knowledge  on  Heights  where 
it  has  never  waved  before !  And  there  is  one  other 
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wish  I  would  leave  with  you — may  it  be  given  to 
you  not  to  think  those  Heights  higher  than  they  really 
are !  May  you  see  them  in — at  once — their  true 
littleness  and  their  true  greatness,  as  spurs  and  out 
liers  of  the  Everlasting  Hills,  which  are  crowned 
with  the  strong  towers  of  Faith. 
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FKIDAT,  3D  NOVEMBER,  1854. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — It  gives  me  great  satis 
faction  that,  in  consistency  with  other  imperative 
duties,  I  can  appear  among  you  to-night,  to  bear  a 
cordial  testimony,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  to  the 
importance  and  utility  of  this  Institution.  I  believe 
it  to  be  calculated,  as  we  all  know  it  was  intended, 
to  serve  some  of  the  noblest  ends  of  society,  by  grati 
fying  the  desire  for  the  best  kinds  of  knowledge  and 
study  in  those  who  are  entitled  and  called  upon  by 
their  position  to  diffuse  widely  among  their  fellow- 
men  the  benignant  influence  of  their  character  and 
conduct.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  to  think  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  years — a  reasonable  period  of  proba 
tion — the  success  of  the  Institution  is  so  decided  and 
progressive  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  served 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  to  afford 
hope  of  still  increasing  benefits.  A  review  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  lectured  to  us,  and  of  the 
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subjects  which  they  have  treated,  would  show  what 
an  extensive  space  has  been  traversed,  and  how  much 
has  been  done  towards  the  free  discussion  of  topics 
of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  kind.  The 
internal  statistics  of  the  association  are  equally  satis 
factory.  At  the  date  of  the  second  Annual  Report, 
the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  Institution  was 
1459;  at  the  date  of  the  eighth  Report,  the  number 
was  2606,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  among  us.  At  the  date  of  the 
second  Report,  the  number  of  books  in  the  Library 
amounted  to  1800;  it  is  now  upwards  of  7000.  In 
1848,  the  number  of  volumes  lent  out  was  8951 :  in 
1853,  the  number  was  51,451.  These  figures  are 
conclusive,  and  require  no  comment. 

Every  new  session,  however,  must  be  carried  on 
with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  that  has  led  to  our 
past  success;  and,  in  addressing  you  at  the  com 
mencement  of  that  which  now  lies  before  us,  I  regret 
much  that  the  task  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  instead 
of  being  committed  to  Mr.  MACAULAY,  the  President 
of  our  body,  who  would  have  done  so  much  more 
justice  to  the  themes  which  it  involves.  From  him, 
who,  as  an  orator,  a  critic,  an  essayist,  and  an  his 
torian,  has  scarcely  now  a  rival,  and  has  never  in 
our  day  had  a  superior,  we  should  have  received 
such  a  brilliant  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  field 
that  we  have  to  cultivate,  as  would  have  formed  the 
best  preparation  for  the  pursuits  of  the  approaching 
season.  But  it  has  been  thought  right  not  to  over 
task  his  kindness ;  and,  as  some  compensation  for  this 
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loss,  I  entertain  the  hope  that  the  session  will  not 
pass  over  without  our  hearing  his  eloquent  voice  from 
this  place,  on  some  subject  worthy  of  his  genius  and 
his  fame. 

While  we  thus  think  of  the  living,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  revert  with  feelings  of  reverential  regret  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  we  re-elected  as  our  President  the  man  who 
has  long  been  prominent,  and  who  has  latterly  stood 
pre-eminent,  in  the  rank  of  those  of  our  countrymen 
of  whose  presence  among  us  we  were  so  justly  proud. 
This  is  not  the  time  for  more  than  a  passing  tribute 
to  the  fame  of  Professor  WILSON,  much  as  I  might 
be  tempted  to  enlarge  on  his  character  by  feelings 
alike  of  friendship  and  of  admiration.  But  his  noble 
and  high  virtues  were  as  well  known  to  all  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  his  great  and  versatile  genius  was  to  the 
whole  world.  This  alone  I  will  say,  that  there  never 
was  any  one  better  fitted  for  the  position  which  he 
occupied  at  the  head  of  this  association ;  for,  though 
devoted  to  other  pursuits  than  physical  science,  he 
had  a  strong  sympathy  in  the  progress  of  all  depart 
ments  of  knowledge  or  art,  and  by  him,  peculiarly, 
it  might  be  said,  nihil  liumani  a  me  alienum  puto. 
There  was  no  possible  subject  that  concerned  his 
fellow-men  that  was  not  interesting  to  his  feelings, 
and  in  all  that  he  did,  the  welfare  and  elevation  of 
humanity  was  his  leading  object.  Let  us  hope  that, 
though  he  has  now  been  taken  from  us,  the  spirit 
which  thus  animated  him  may  still  guide  our  deli 
berations  and  ennoble  our  pursuits. 
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It  would  be  idle  and  presumptuous  to  anticipate 
here  the  subjects  which  we  hope  to  have  presented 
to  us  during  the  ensuing  session  by  the  distinguished 
men  whose  services  the  Directors  have  secured.  But 
I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  some  general  remarks  on 
the  chain  of  connection  which  unites  our  different 
branches  of  inquiry,  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole 
to  exalt  and  purify  the  individual,  and  I  trust  even 
the  national,  character. 

The  topics  embraced  in  our  plan  may  be  separated 
into  two  great  divisions,  embracing  Science  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Literature  and  Art  on  the  other.  This 
distinction  corresponds  with  what  appear  to  be  the 
two  great  objects  of  practical  philosophy : — 1st,  To 
exercise  and  regulate  the  Intellect,  with  a  view  to 
the  ascertainment  of  Truth;  2d,  to  exercise  and 
regulate  the  Affections,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  Virtue. 

These  two  great  pursuits,  so  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  a  philosophical  society,  ought  to  go  for 
ward  together;  and  what  God  has  joined,  no  man 
should  put  asunder.  The  combination  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  practical  philo 
sophy,  as  it  is  in  truth  the  consummation  of  wisdom, 
and  seems  to  be  the  great  secret  of  human  happiness. 
In  the  existing  relations  of  society,  however,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  always  proceed  paripassu; 
and  where  there  cannot  be  an  equal  progress  in  both, 
it  becomes  an  important  subject  of  inquiry  to  which 
of  them  the  palm  of  precedence  should  be  awarded. 
On  this  point  I  trust  I  am  not  likely  to  come  in  col- 
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lision  with  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  when  I 
seek  to  enforce  the  conviction  that  the  task  of  in 
fluencing  the  affections  must  always  be  more  impor 
tant,  more  conducive  to  the  happiness,  more  essen 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  man,  than  the  attainment  of 
scientific  knowledge.    The  mind  of  the  child  is  char 
acterised  by  the  imperfect  development  of  the  intellect 
and  the  strong  influence  of  the  affections,  and  we 
are  told  that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
The  female  intellect  is  capable  of  the  highest  culture, 
but  myriads  of  women  are,  by  the  tenderness  and 
purity  of  their  affections,  a  source  of  inestimable 
happiness  to  themselves  and  others,  who  have  not 
attained  profound  acquirements  in  knowledge.    The 
Cottager  of  Cowper,  "  who  weaves  at  her  own  door," 
"  with  little  understanding  and  no  wit,"  but  with  a 
heart   full   of  love  to  her  Maker  and  her  fellow- 
creatures,   was  justly   pronounced  a  better  and  a 
nobler  being  than  the  so-called  Philosopher,  who, 
with  an  endless  circle  of  knowledge,  was  animated 
by  perverted  or  malevolent  affections.     All  human 
beings  have  some  knowledge,  but  these  examples 
may  show  that  the  range  and  proportion  of  it  may 
be  comparatively  limited,  while  yet  the  mental  char 
acter  may  be  high.  In  a  scientific  age,  and  in  presence 
of  a  philosophical  society,  it  is  not  improper  to  im 
press  strongly  on  our  minds  that  intellectual  cultiva 
tion  and  scientific  attainments,  unaccompanied  by 
the  due  exercise  and  regulation  of  the  affections,  is 
a  worthless  boon.     Whether  in  the  education  of  the 
young,  or  in  the  improvement  of  the  old,  the  first 
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object  is  to  cultivate  and  influence  the  affections; 
and  if  this  is  neglected,  all  is  forgotten.  But  if  both 
can  be  accomplished,  then  the  human  character 
will  be  developed  in  all  its  perfection,  and  this  I 
conceive  to  be  the  aim  and  tendency  of  that  wise 
mixture  of  subjects  which  our  course  has  invariably 
presented. 

Next  to  the  direct  operation  of  Religion,  and  as 
a  subordinate  power  co-operating  with  that  divine 
agency,  Literature  in  its  highest  sense  will  be  found 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  means  of  influenc 
ing  the  affections.  Great  as  the  benefits  are  which 
science  has  bestowed  on  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  mankind,  the  popular  diffusion  of  a 
high  literature  is  thus  of  even  more  value  than  the 
popular  diffusion  of  science.  But  let  the  two  go 
together  as  much  as  possible,  and  let  it  be  remem 
bered  that  those  who  are  ignorant  must  ever  be 
helpless  and  dependent.  No  one  who  is  out  of  a 
state  of  pupilage  can  neglect  knowledge  with  im 
punity;  and  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  influence 
others,  are  bound  to  acquire  it  and  impart  the  benefit 
of  its  results.  It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who, 
like  ourselves,  have  some  leisure  to  command,  to 
employ  our  surplus  time — the  most  valuable  blessing 
which  man  can  have,  but  the  most  frequently  ne 
glected  or  dissipated — in  acquiring  for  ourselves  and 
others  who  may  be  less  fortunate,  an  acquaintance 
with  those  subjects  in  which  valuable  knowledge 
consists. 

The  object  of  Science,  as  to  which  I  shall  first 
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speak,  is  the  ascertainment  not  of  individual  but  of 
general  facts — in  other  words,  of  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  properties  of  things  in  their  classes.  Indi 
vidual  facts  are  often  all-important,  but  the  mind 
could  never  grasp  them  in  any  great  multitude  with 
out  being  able  to  digest  them  into  general  proposi 
tions;  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  these  propositions 
which  constitutes  Science.  The  progress  of  inquiry  is 
constantly  developing  new  laws,  or  resolving  several 
minor  laws  into  one  greater  principle.  We  every 
day  perceive  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
lines — 

"All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee, 
All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  sec." 

The  river  that  seems  to  wind  according  to  its  own 
will,  is  following  rigidly  the  inflexible  laws  of  gravi 
tation  and  mechanical  power.  The  lightning  that 
flashes  across  the  heavens  is  confined  within  limits 
and  subjected  to  rules  which  we  can  describe  and  in 
some  degree  control;  and  the  knowledge  thus  attained 
has  enabled  us  to  use  as  a  servant  the  same  element 
that  once  spread  a  superstitious  terror  over  the  earth, 
to  tame  and  harness  it  as  a  steed,  and  to  make  it  speed 
our  errands  from  place  to  place  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought.  Even  the  storms  and  hurricanes  that  seem 
the  very  image  of  lawless  disorder  are  found  to  obey 
a  code  of  their  own,  and  are  becoming  intelligible 
and  methodical.  In  like  manner  there  is  the  con 
stant  tendency  to  simplify  the  rules  of  nature  by 
finding  some  more  general  theorem  that  explains 
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many  phenomena  at  once :  the  law  by  which  an  apple 
loosened  from  the  tree  fell  to  the  ground  was  known 
from  the  first,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Newton  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  find  that  the  same  law  per 
vaded  the  universe,  and  was  the  ruling  principle  in 
the  motion  and  mutual  influences  of  the  whole  hea 
venly  bodies. 

The  excellent  effects  of  scientific  knowledge  are 
easily  seen.  It  is  fraught  with  the  most  valuable 
physical  results,  and  thus  eminently  conducive  to 
human  civilisation;  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  thus  a  means  of  mental 
improvement  and  education;  and  finally,  it  is  cal 
culated,  when  well-directed,  to  influence  our  moral 
feelings  by  unfolding  to  us  that  beautiful  and  benefi 
cent  order  of  things  which  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  established  for  the  delight  and  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  the 
present  age,  though  not  altogether  a  new  thing  "fti 
history,  that  some  philosophers,  who  have  clearly 
seen  the  existence  of  great  and  beneficial  laws  in 
nature,  should  consider  this  as  a  ground  for  either 
denying  or  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  To 
the  noblest  minds  in  all  times,  it  has  appeared  that 
the  law  pointed  always  to  the  Lawgiver,  and  that 
the  excellence  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  law 
spoke  of  corresponding  degrees  of  power  and  good 
ness  in  the  source  from  which  it  must  have  come ; 
and,  in  spite  of  this  the  worst  heresy  of  the  day,  I 
feel  assured  that  scientific  knowledge,  rightly  pur- 
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sued,  will  ever  tend  the  more  to  confirm  and  heighten 
our  religious  belief;  dissipating  indeed  the  mists  of 
superstition  and  credulity,  but  developing  in  all  their 
fulness  and  beauty  the  unerring  faithfulness,  the  in 
finite  wisdom,  and  the  boundless  benevolence  of  the 
True  God. 

The  belief  of  a  personal  and  intelligent  Deity  will 
be  the  more  strong  when  we  come  to  observe  that 
a  system  of  natural  laws  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
physical  and  material  things,  but  in  the  operations 
of  mind  itself,  where  they  could  not  possibly  spring 
from  any  other  source  than  the  highest  intelligence, 
animated  by  the  greatest  benevolence.  The  laws  of 
the  operations  of  our  individual  minds  have  been 
demonstrated  as  clearly  as  the  anatomy  of  our  bodies, 
and  the  laws  of  our  social  relations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  subject  of  careful  and  correct 
study.  Many  mysteries  everywhere  present  them 
selves,  and  one  mystery  is  here  conspicuous — how 
far,  namely,  and  in  what  sense  and  manner,  the 
human  will  is  subject  to  definite  and  determinate 
laws.  But  it  must  all  the  more  increase  at  once 
our  humility  and  our  admiration  of  the  unseen 
government  of  things,  that  this  anomalous  element 
of  apparent  disturbance  is  in  some  way  or  other 
controlled  or  counteracted  to  a  good  result. 

The  moral  laws  of  our  nature  have  been  deemed 
so  essential  to  our  welfare  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
revelation.  That  law  is  declared  to  us  in  the  form 
of  authoritative  precepts,  as  simple  as  they  are  sub 
lime,  commanding  us  to  love  our  Maker  with  our 
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whole  faculties,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
These  injunctions  are  fortified  by  divine  sanctions 
reaching  infinitely  beyond  the  present  scene.  But 
it  is  important  to  see  what  the  study  of  human 
history,  with  the  aid  of  revelation,  can  fully  show 
us, — that  these  commandments,  express  the  great 
Law  of  our  moral  nature — a  law  the  violation  of 
which  is  followed  by  immediate  and  never-failing 
penalties  even  in  the  present  life.  As  surely  as 
poison  tends  to  destroy  the  functions  of  the  body,  so 
surely  does  selfishness,  or  the  want  of  love  to  God 
and  man,  tend  to  destroy  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  mind.  As  moral  beings,  our  character  is 
dependent  on  our  recognition  of  a  moral  Governor: 
as  social  beings,  our  happiness  is  indissolubly  blended 
with  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-men. 

If  in  any  community  the  rich  dwell  in  palaces 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  while  their  poorer 
neighbours  are  left  in  sordid  neglect — unvisited, 
unadvised,  and  uninstructed — surrendered  to  their 
own  misery,  ignorance,  and  helplessness,  there  assur 
edly,  whenever  the  seeds  of  pestilence  are  floating 
in  the  air,  they  will  soon  find  a  congenial  nestling 
place  ;  and  if  the  wretched  beings  who  live  in  viola 
tion  of  all  physical  laws  may  be  the  first  to  suffer, 
the  evil  will  soon  spread  to  those  also  whose  hearts 
have  incurred  the  deep  guilt  of  not  loving  their 
neighbour.  The  infection  of  pestilential  diseases, 
reaching  so  often  even  to  innocent  parties,  is  in  all 
probability  ordained  not  to  drive  men  from  each 
other,  but  to  knit  them  closer  together,  by  proving 
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what  we  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that  the  interests  of 
all  are  identical  and  inseparable. 

If  in  any  community  the  powerful  have  exclusive 
political  privileges  which  they  enforce  with  arrogance 
against  their  humbler  fellow-citizens,  if  there  the 
avenues  of  prosperity  and  advancement  are  barred 
against  talent  and  enterprise  when  not  aided  by  rank, 
if  the  fruits  of  industry  are  seized  and  squandered 
to  support  luxurious  nobles  and  ambitious  princes, 
if  personal  liberty  is  unsafe,  and  domestic  sanctities 
are  disregarded,  if  self  indulgence  is  the  great  pur 
suit  of  the  upper  classes,  and  supine  ignorance  the 
lot  of  the  lower,  while  pure  religion  is  crushed  or 
cast  out,  and  superstition  and  infidelity  enthroned  in 
its  stead, — there,  in  the  process  of  time,  the  recoil 
will  come,  and  the  political  convulsion  will  corres 
pond  to  the  previous  evil.  The  French  Revolution 
was  a  scene  of  horrors  crowded  into  a  narrow  space ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  exceeded  in  wicked 
ness  the  long  reign  of  selfish  voluptuousness  and 
forgetfulness  of  Christian  duty  which  had  preceded 
them,  and  of  which  these  horrors  were  the  miserable 
fruits.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  dreadful  reaction  of 
a  counter-selfishness,  more  horrid  in  aspect,  but 
scarcely  more  deadly  in  character,  than  that  chronic 
form  of  heartlessness  and  vice  which  had  so  long 
prevailed. 

These  are  some  of  the  lessons  in  social  science 
which  philosophy  can  teach;  and  let  us  not  only 
hear  them  but  make  good  use  of  them.  We,  too, 
may  have  transgressed.  If  we  have  neglected  the 
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poor,  and  have  enforced  our  own  rights  and  pursued 
our  own  enjoyments  with  too  little  regard  to  our 
neighbours,  let  us  retrieve  any  such  errors.  I  speak 
not  of  political  measures,  which  are  out  of  place 
here.  But  let  every  man  of  us  do  what  we  can  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  around  us,  to 
diffuse  education  and  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  to 
sweeten  the  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor, 
master  and  servant,  employer  and  workman,  with 
all  the  best  charities  of  Christian  kindness.  In  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  we  reconcile  the 
poor  to  their  poverty,  and  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils 
of  social  disorder,  whether  physical  or  moral. 

The  fear  of  the  penalties  of  a  law,  however,  is  an 
inadequate  motive  for  its  observance:  the  true 
security  lies  in  the  influence  of  right  affections ;  and 
the  most  important  of  all  inquiries  with  which 
practical  philosophy  can  be  conversant  is,  how  those 
are  to  be  produced  as  far  as  man  has  the  power  to 
do  so.  I  have  said  that  practical  philosophy  points 
out  to  us  a  principal  means  of  exciting  and  regulating 
the  affections  in  the  productions  of  a  high  literature ; 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  are 
workers  in  so  noble  a  department,  that,  in  making 
use  of  a  written  revelation,  such  as  we  possess,  God 
himself  has  consecrated  this  instrument  to  the  highest 
and  holiest  of  purposes.  The  excellence  and  influ 
ence  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  literature  is  inestimable. 
They  afford,  indeed,  the  best  examples  of  the  power 
which  literature  can  exert.  The  histories  which  they 
embody  of  those  great  events  on  which  our  destiny 
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depends,  are  almost  as  precious  for  their  manner  as 
for  the  matter  which  they  contain.  The  lyric  poetry 
of  the  Bible,  also,  is  of  the  highest  order,  as  well  as 
the  didactic  eloquence  of  many  of  its  compositions. 
But,  higher  and  more  effective  still  than  that  poetry 
or  eloquence,  and  more  remarkable  in  every  way  as 
a  divine  condescension  to  the  cravings  and  capacities 
of  the  human  heart,  are  the  specimens  it  presents  us 
of  imaginary  or  ideal  narrative,  embodying  in  the 
garb  of  fiction  the  most  striking  images  of  eternal 
truth,  and  thus  designed  and  calculated  to  fulfil  in 
the  best  manner  those  ends  for  which  the  Sacred 
Word  was  given  to  us.  There  is  nothing  in  all 
literary  composition  which,  after  its  own  kind,  attains 
the  perfection  exhibited  by  the  parables  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  of  the  Unforgiving  Servant,  are 
unapproachable  in  their  design  and  in  their  execu 
tion  ; — and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  their  beauty  and 
efficacy  consist.  It  is  in  the  simple  but  perfect  re 
presentation  of  events  and  characters  belonging  to 
actual  humanity,  exhibiting  the  truest  types  of  our 
nature,  and  so  framed  and  fitted  together  as  to  move 
our  best  affections,  by  exhibiting  to  them  their  proper 
objects,  and  thereby  to  kindle  or  revive  those  affec 
tions  in  the  dullest  or  most  forgetful  breasts. 

I  am  not  here  about  to  enter  on  any  literary 
controversy,  nor  am  I  at  all  touching  on  the  question, 
what  is  the  essence  of  poetry,  or  what  is  its  best  form? 
I  am  speaking  of  all  literature,  whether  in  poetry 
or  prose;  and  I  am  measuring  its  value  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  practical  philosophy  which  it  is  our  object 
to  promote  in  this  place.  Now,  in  this  light,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  aim  and  greatest 
perfection  of  literature  not  to  accumulate  imagery, 
not  to  propitiate  taste,  not  to  excel  in  description 
nor  in  all  the  graces  of  style,  but  to  ameliorate  the 
minds  of  men  by  pleasing  them;  and  that,  while 
this  may  be  done  in  many  ways,  it  is  best  and  most 
extensively  done  by  exhibiting  events  and  persons 
of  such  a  character  and  in  such  a  combination  as  to 
touch  the  heart  and  train  the  affections  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  human  beings.  Science,  perhaps, 
can  only  be  well  taught  in  a  direct  and  formal 
manner,  but  the  philosophy  which  is  to  influence 
the  affections  will  do  well  to  lay  aside  the  appearance 
of  a  didactic  air.  History  is  said  to  be  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples ;  and  the  best  literature,  whether 
exhibiting  real  or  ideal  examples,  seems  to  me  to 
fall  under  the  same  description.  The  story  of  human 
events  and  characters,  whether  actual  or  imaginary, 
appears  to  me  the  highest  and  most  efficacious  form 
of  literary  instruction.  It  has  even  been  said  that 
poetry  or  fiction  of  this  description  is  not  only  more 
pleasing  but  more  true  to  universal  nature  than 
history,  with  all  its  specialties,  can  generally  be.  Of 
course  I  speak  of  the  art  in  its  best  specimens,  not  in 
its  failures  or  frivolities,  and  still  less  in  its  corrup 
tions,  where,  by  a  perversion  of  talent  and  a  shameful 
forgetfulness  of  the  author's  high  calling,  we  are 
taught  to  call  evil  good  and  good  evil.  I  speak  of 
the  works  of  pure  and  divine  genius,  in  whose  magic 
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mirror  we  are  shown  the  characters  of  men  amid 
the  chances  and  changes  of  human  life,  in  such  true 
and  vivid  colours  that  we  are  constrained  to  love 
what  is  good  and  abhor  what  is  evil,  and  can  never 
forget  the  impressions  thus  made.    There  are  numer 
ous  forms  which  this  mode  of  instruction  takes.    But 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  done  narratively, 
and  whether  the  work  be  a  parable  or  a  fable,  an 
epic  or  a  ballad,  a  history  or  a  romance,  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  done  dramatically,  with  the 
liveliness  and  illusion  of  scenical  effect,  the  essence 
is  the  same,  and  the  effect  consists  in  presenting  to 
the  mind  in  the  most  impressive  and  efficacious  shape 
the   objects   which,    by   our   nature,  are  the  most 
appropriate  to  excite  and  exercise  aright  our  moral 
passions  or  affections.      Just  as  painting,    by   the 
bodily  representation  of  beauty,  can  awaken  and 
habituate  us  to  a  just  sense  of  the   beautiful,  so 
literary  power  can  teach  us  to  love,  to  hate,  to  pity, 
or  to  fear  the  things  which  deserve  these  several 
emotions.     These  feelings  are  always  most  moved 
by  the  representation  of  realities  or  apparent  realities, 
and  a  far  higher  and  happier  effect  is  thus  produced 
on  the  moral  nature  than  can  ever  arise  from  what 
is  offered  in  a  didactic  dress.    When  we  have  trained 
a  man  to  love  what  is  good  and  hate  the  semblance 
of  what  is  evil,  to  take  a  part  in  the  joys  of  others 
and  to  commisserate  their  sorrows,  we  have  helped 
to  strengthen  the  foundation  of  the  true  Christian 
character.     Whether  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations"  is  correct  or  not  in  his  theory  of  moral 
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sentiments,  it  is  certain  that  the  nourishment  of 
sympathy  is  intimately  connected  with  the  develop 
ment  of  the  moral  sense.  If  we  sympathise  with 
happiness,  we  are  likely  to  promote  it  by  doing  good. 
If  we  feel  pain  at  the  sight  of  suffering,  we  are 
likely  to  abstain  from  injury  by  not  doing  evil. 

The  object  of  the  drama — which  is  but  a  more 
lively  and  indirect  narrative  of  events  and  represen 
tations  of  persons — is,  it  has  been  said,  to  purify 
the  passions;  that  is,  as  I  understand  the  phrase,  to 
train  them  to  a  pure  and  wholesome  conformity  with 
their  proper  objects.  If  this  was  the  case  with  the 
ancient  drama,  it  is  not  less  true  of  our  own  Shak- 
speare,  who  has  best  taught  us,  by  his  creative 
genius,  how  to  admire  what  is  good  and  noble,  how 
to  abhor  what  is  base  and  bad.  In  representations 
of  life  such  as  he  has  given,  we  realise  what  Pope 
has  said  of  the  aim  of  tragedy: — 

"  To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius  and  to  mend  the  heart, 
To  make  mankind  in  conscious  virtue  bold, 
Live  o'er  each  scene  and  be  what  they  behold: 
For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commanding  tears  to  stream  thro'  every  age. 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wondered  why  they  wept." 

Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  probably  at  the  head 
of  all  this  great  class  of  instructors,  narrative  or 
dramatic.  But  the  same  mighty  power  may  be 
wielded  by  weaker  hands,  and  in  a  narrower  circle. 
It  may  appear,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  humblest  form 
of  a  tale  or  a  fable,  and  may  act  upon  us  in  the 
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same  way.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  literature 
should  be  written ;  it  may  be  oral,  and  in  this  sense 
there  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  large  amount  of 
literature  available  in  the  most  illiterate  ages  and 
conditions  of  the  world.  Prodicus  went  about 
through  Greece  repeating  the  beautiful  fable  of  the 
"  Choice  of  Hercules,"  and  thus  teaching  his  hearers 
what  to  seek  and  what  to  shun.  And  in  another 
way  and  in  other  times,  the  man  who,  without  think 
ing  of  the  manner  of  its  execution,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  little  story  of  the  "Children  in  the 
Wood,''  bequeathed  to  the  world  a  priceless  tradi 
tion,  which  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  mother  or 
nurse,  has  melted  the  hearts  of  successive  genera 
tions  of  the  young,  and  taught  them  one  of  their 
first  and  most  valuable  lessons,  how  to  feel  pity  and 
indignation  in  the  right  place.  To  all  such  com 
positions,  where  excellent  of  their  kind,  may  be 
applied  what  Horace  said  of  Homer — 


"  The  bounds  of  good  and  bad,  of  right  and  wrong 
Are  better  learned  from  His  immortal  song 
Than  by  the  frigid  aid  of  formal  rules, 
Or  all  the  dull  precision  of  the  schools." 


Nearly  the  same  observations  are  applicable  to 
the  power  of  ridicule.  It  is  no  test  of  truth,  or  of 
right  and  wrong,  any  more  than  sentiment  is.  But, 
when  rightly  directed,  it  is  a  great  aid  both  to  truth 
and  to  virtue.  To  learn  to  laugh  in  the  right  place, 
and  at  the  right  thing,  is  as  useful  as  to  learn  to 
weep.  The  greatest  comic  writers  are  often  great 
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moralists,  though  their  gold  is  too  frequently  alloyed 
with  baser  metal. 

What  has  been  said  of  literature  may  be  said  also 
of  Art.  It  has  many  aims.  But  its  highest  aim,  I 
feel  assured,  is  to  excite  and  influence  the  affections 
— to  represent  what  is  truly  great  and  admirable, 
what  is  truly  good  and  amiable — to  impress  and 
compose  our  hearts  to  catch  and  emulate  devotion 
and  heroism,  love  and  pity,  the  joy  of  innocence  and 
the  peace  of  virtue. 

I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  influence  of  taste 
and  imagination  in  literature  and  art.  Taste  is 
allied  to  virtue  as  beauty  is  to  goodness,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  tasks  of  genius  to  make  them 
mutually  aid  and  adorn  each  other.  Imagination 
is  the  great  power  which  presents  to  our  mind  the 
past,  the  future,  the  distant,  and  the  possible.  It 
enlarges  our  sympathies,  it  elevates  our  faculties,  it 
brightens  our  hopes;  and  its  exercise  is  thus  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  full  expansion  of  the 
moral  nature.  We  have  here  another  example  of 
the  beautiful  harmony  that  pervades  the  different 
portions  of  our  mental  frame. 

These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  afford  con 
clusive  reasons  for  including  in  the  topics  of  a  course 
of  practical  philosophy,  the  study  not  only  of  accurate 
science,  but  of  elegant  literature  and  art,  in  their 
widest  range  and  their  most  popular  forms.  Nay, 
the  more  popular  the  kind  of  literature,  the  more 
important  it  is  to  test  and  purify  it.  The  air  and 
water  which  every  one  uses  should  be  especially 
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preserved  from  contagion,  and  in  the  same  way,  the 
lighter  and  more  widely  diffused  forms  of  literary 
attraction,  which  everybody  will  run  after,  should  be 
cleansed  more  carefully  from  all  that  can  corrupt  or 
contaminate,  and  preserved  in  that  purity  and 
genuine  simplicity  which  may  make  them  the  vehi 
cles  of  health  and  happiness. 

But  philosophy,  in  her  ever-circling  range  of 
studies,  does  not  stop  at  any  one  point.  Supposing 
that  she  has  thus,  with  the  potent  aid  of  literature, 
awakened  and  directed  the  affections  to  their  right 
objects  in  a  general  way,  there  is  still  much  to  learn 
for  which  we  have  to  apply  to  other  and  drier  sources, 
and  we  must  therefore  recur  to  scientific  inquiries. 
Supposing  the  heart  to  be  devout,  it  must  still  be 
taught  how  to  avoid  error  in  worship  or  belief; — 
supposing  it  benevolent,  it  must  still  study  in  what 
manner  the  objects  of  benevolence  are  practically  to 
be  attained.  It  is  impossible  to  do  good  on  any 
considerable  scale  without  a  knowledge  of  mankind 
and  their  social  relations  and  tendencies.  This 
necessity  drives  us  back  to  the  department  of  Science, 
and  to  the  study  of  those  laws  of  social  movement 
and  mutual  action,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  due  promotion  of  social  welfare.  Many  a 
good  Christian  gives  his  money  with  a  right  heart, 
but  in  doing  so  is  feeding  the  worst  vices  and  dis 
couraging  the  best  virtues  of  society.  Vincent  de 
Paul  in  France,  and  Thomas  Coram  in  England, 
established  Foundling  Hospitals  with  the  approba 
tion  of  their  own  consciences  and  the  applause  of 
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their  fellow-men.  But  the  institutions  which  they 
set  on  foot  were  calculated  to  demoralise  society, 
by  destroying  the  very  bonds  of  affections  which 
they  sought  to  strengthen.  To  be  beneficent  men, 
we  must  study  how  to  effect  our  object,  and  the 
study,  however  necessary,  is  not  always  an  easy  or 
a  pleasing  one.  It  was  thought  a  legitimate  subject 
of  ridicule  in  the  greatest  of  all  comic  romances  to 
present  a  benevolent  spirit  ardently  bent  on  redress 
ing  evils  which  had  no  existence,  or  seeking  to  do 
good  by  preposterous  means.  But  the  discrepancy 
will  rather  move  our  tears  than  our  laughter,  when 
we  see  religious  love  prompting  to  cruel  persecution, 
and  mistaken  charity  paralysing  the  industry  and 
destroying  the  independence  of  the  poor  whom  it 
means  to  benefit. 

It  is  thus,  then,  that  Virtue  and  Knowledge  are 
destined  to  be  constant  companions — the  one  provid 
ing  the  impulse,  the  other  directing  the  use  of  the 
power.  It  is  thus  that  the  ameliorating  influence  of 
the  highest  Literature  should  blend  with  the  best 
results  of  physical  and  social  Science,  and  that  the 
cycle  of  study  which  we  are  here  to  prosecute  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  full  perfection  of  man's 
character  in  all  its  duties,  wants,  and  enjoyments, 
and  may  aid  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind 
in  a  wider  sense  than  we  can  well  calculate.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  show  that 
our  studies  here  all  tend  to  this  aim:  and  I  shall 
conclude  with  the  wish  that,  while  prosecuted  with 
that  view,  all  success  may  attend  them. 
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TUESDAY,  10™  APRIL.  1855. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — When  a  highly- 
esteeemed  friend  of  mine,  and  the  Secretary  of  your 
Institution,  called  on  me  with  a  request  that  I  would 
deliver  the  address  at  the  close  of  the  winter  course 
of  lectures,  I  felt  and  I  expressed  great  unwilling 
ness  to  undertake  a  task  for  which  my  usual  habits 
of  thought  and  study  did  not  appear  to  afford  a 
peculiar  or  even  an  adequate  qualification.  The 
usual  friendly  arguments  by  which  our  self-esteem 
is  stimulated  to  rash  engagements  were  applied  with 
the  usual  success ;  I  gave  my  promise,  and  I  now 
appear  before  you  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  my 
power. 

As  winter  melted  into  spring,  and  I  saw  the 
approach  of  the  appointed  time,  I  was  sorely  puzzled 
for  an  answer  to  the  simple,  but  in  the  circumstances 
very  important  question,  What  am  I  to  talk  about? 
I  saw,  from  the  very  extensive  range  of  subjects 
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on  which  you  have  been  addressed  by  gentlemen  each 
of  distinguished  ability  in  his  OAvn  field  of  Science 
or  Literature,  that  I  might  speak  upon  any  subject 
I  chose,  without  going  beyond  the  field  proposed 
for  cultivation  by  you  and  your  successive  Lecturers. 
The  Encyclopaedia  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose 
my  place.  I  might  tell  you  about  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans,  antiquities  or  modern  inventions, 
physics  or  metaphysics,  the  laws  of  matter  or  the 
laws  of  mind.  From  many  of  these  subjects  I  was 
reasonably  deterred  by  a  consciousness  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  them ;  from  others  by  a  consideration 
that  they  had  already  been  presented  to  your  atten 
tion  by  gentlemen  who  had,  what  I  had  not,  made 
them  their  peculiar  and  perhaps  their  professional 
study.  At  length,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  for  me  not 
to  meddle  with  any  particular  branch  of  art,  of 
literature,  or  of  science,  but  to  endeavour,  in  the 
way  of  suggestion  rather  than  of  dogmatic  teaching, 
to  point  out  to  you  what  are  the  proper  objects  of  an 
Institution  such  as  that  whose  members  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  addressing;  what  are  the  results  to 
his  own  advantage  which  each  member  may  reason 
ably  look  for,  and  ought  to  endeavour  to  secure  for 
himself. 

I  am  aware  that  in  your  large  body  there  must  be 
some  who  enrol  themselves  rather  on  public  than  on 
private  grounds ;  because  they  believe  that  such  an 
Institution  is  a  public  benefit,  not  because  they  expect 
themselves  to  profit  by  the  instruction  afforded  in 
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this  Hall.  There  may  be  others  who  do  propose  to 
themselves  habitual  attendance,  but  who  in  that 
attendance  look  only  for  the  innocent  amusement  of 
their  leisure.  Those  who  act  on  the  former  motive 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  those  Avho  act  on  the 
latter  are  at  any  rate  to  be  commended  for  their 
choice  of  an  amusement;  but  in  the  considerations 
which  I  may  think  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  you,  I 
shall  put  these  classes  out  of  view,  and  speak  of 
and  to  those  only  who  are  members  of  the  Institu 
tion  from  a  hope  to  obtain  through  its  agency  some 
moral  or  intellectual  advantage. 

Education  is  the  problem  of  our  age,  and  it  is  the 
most  important  problem  upon  which  the  intelligence 
of  a  nation  can  be  employed.  From  the  reformatory 
school  at  one  end  of  the  series,  up  to  the  ancient  Uni 
versities  at  the  other,  every  institution  that  professes 
to  educate  is  the  object  of  attention,  inquiry,  and 
reform.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to  allude  to 
any  of  the  thousand  subjects  of  controversy  to  which 
this  general  solicitude  has  given  rise ;  but  understand 
ing  the  word  Education  in  its  largest  scene,  as 
meaning  the  development  of  the  human  mind  to  the  full 
exercise  of  all  its  natural  powers  to  good  ends,  I  think 
we  may  on  the  present  occasion  employ  ourselves 
profitably  on  the  subject  of  education  as  it  affects 
not  others  but  ourselves — not  the  young  criminal, 
nor  the  young  pauper,  nor  the  young  Oxonian,  but 
all  of  us  here, — the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and  the 
old,  in  that  portion  of  society  which,  by  the  courtesy 
of  language  is  called  the  well-educated  class. 
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We  have  all,  then,  received  a  good  education,  and 
were  I  to  say  to  any  individual  lady  or  gentleman 
present,  "  But  after  all,  you  must  be  conscious  that 
you  have  been  very  imperfectly  educated,"  I  should 
be   considered   offensively   rude.      We   are  not  to 
make  observations  of  this  sort  to  one  another,  but 
we  may  justly  and  profitably  make  them  of  and  to 
ourselves;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  man  or  wo 
man  who  has  made  a  good  use  of  such  education 
as  he  or  she  may  have  received,  would  hesitate  a 
moment  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  very  defective. 
By   this   acknowledgment,    no  reproach  is  thrown 
upon  parents  or  teachers,  or  upon  the  systems  of 
instruction  pursued  at  the  schools  and  colleges  we 
have  attended:  we  do  not  mean  that  we  were  taught 
what  was  wrong  in  morals  or  false  in  science,  nor 
that  we  were  badly  taught  what  is  right  and  true, 
but  this  only,  that  since  education  is  the  develop 
ment  of  the  mind  to  the  full  exercise  of  all  its  natural 
powers  to  good  ends,  that  development  had  not  been 
completed,  and  these  ends   had   not   been   clearly 
ascertained  when  we  left  school  or  college;  and  thus 
the  object  of  education  not  having  been  fully  attained, 
we  conclude,  not  that  the  education  was  faulty,  but 
that  it  was  imperfect. 

But  I  cannot  hope  to  carry  you  along  with  me 
unless  you  agree  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of 
education;  and  I  am  aware  that  notions  have  pre 
vailed  on  the  subject  which  would  be  properly 
conveyed  in  some  such  definition  as  this, — Education 
is  the  transference  from  one  mind  to  another  of  an  ac- 
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curate  knowledge  of  useful  truths.  Now  this  is  not  edu 
cation,  but  instruction — it  is  necessary  to  education, 
but  it  is  so  far  from  constituting  it,  that  supposing 
an  infinite  extension  of  memory,  a  man  may  have 
been  instructed  up  to  a  knowledge  of  every  fact 
chronicled  in  the  whole  of  the  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  and  yet  have  received  a  wretchedly 
imperfect  education :  he  may  have  failed  to  acquire 
any  capacity  for  turning  either  the  facts  which  he 
remembers,  or  any  new  fact  which  he  experiences, 
to  any  useful  purpose  for  himself  or  for  others. 

If,  then,  we  are  convinced  that  education  does  not 
consist  in  pouring  the  knowledge  of  facts  from  one 
mind  into  another,  but  in  the  development  and  there 
by  the  increase  of  moral  and  intellectual  capacities, 
whereby  the  educated  man  is  enabled  to  deal  not 
with  facts  only,  but  with  arguments,  with  doubts, 
with  difficulties,  with  opportunities  for  good  and 
temptations  for  evil — with  all  that  constitutes  the 
real  business  of  life  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
professional  work,  and  which  must  often  enter  even 
into  that, — if  we  are  convinced  of  this,  we  have 
nearly  arrived  at  an  answer  to  the  important  question, 
What  is  the  proper  end  or  object  of  education?  That 
object  must  be  the  full  attainment  of  that  mental 
state  which  education,  as  defined,  has  a  tendency  to 
produce — the  full  development  and  healthy  exercise 
of  all  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  which  the 
Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  actual  completion  of  the  purpose  for  which  we 
were  created,  and  for  which  we  are  kept  in  existence. 
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That  purpose  is  well  described  in  a  formulary  with 
which  most  of  you,  I  suppose,  are  more  familiar 
than  I  am — a  formulary  to  some  of  whose  conclu 
sions  I  cannot  accede,  but  to  the  truth  and  condensed 
wisdom  of  whose   opening   assertion  I  should   be 
sorry  to  be  insensible.    It  is  there  said  that  "  man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and. enjoy  Him  for  ever." 
Now   God   is  glorified,  that  is  to  say,  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  are  commended  to  men  by  the 
whole  system  of  the  visible  creation.    "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handywork;"  and  consequently  the  astronomer, 
and  indeed  every  philosophic  expounder  of  natural 
science,  even  though  there  be  no  such  purpose  or 
intention  on  his  part,  does  in  a  measure  glorify  God 
by  every  new  instance  which  he  brings  to  light  of 
the  divine  skill  and  beneficence.     But  far  above  the 
whole  material  universe,  as  glorifying  God  by  its 
mere    existence,    stands   the   immaterial   thinking 
principle  in  man :  there  indeed  we  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made;  there  is  a  subject  which  not  only 
necessarily  glorifies  God  by  exhibiting  the  highest 
instance  of  creative  skill,  but  which  may  glorify  him 
by  exhibiting  the  results  of  his  perpetual  action  on 
the  destruction  of  that  which  is  evil,  and  the  pro 
duction  of  that  which  is  good.   Those  human  minds 
which  are  now  occupied  in  glorifying  God  in  this 
last  and  highest  sense,  are  in  training  to  enjoy  him 
for  ever,  because  they  are  seeking  and   gradually 
obtaining  those  moral  affections  which  are  conform 
able  to  the  eternal  perfections  of  God,  and  which 
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alone  can  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  in  his  immediate 
presence,  and  in  that  kingdom  of  His  wherein  dwell- 
eth  righteousness  only. 

I  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  lower  purposes  of 
life,  and  consequently  of  education;  but  in  order 
that  we  might  estimate  them  rightly,  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  thus  at  starting  to  notice  that  there  is 
a  great  purpose  above  and  beyond  them.  I  am 
aware  that  the  exclusive  consideration  of  that  high 
est  purpose  is  not  what  you  might  reasonably  expect 
at  the  close  of  a  course  of  Philosophical  Lectures; 
— still,  having  undertaken  to  speak  of  education  and 
its  secondary  temporal  purposes,  I  feel  that  I  should 
have  failed  in  my  duty  to  you  and  to  the  subject,  if 
I  had  failed  to  notice  that  they  are  secondary  and 
temporal,  while  there  is  a  purpose  which  is  primary 
and  eternal. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  point  where  I 
diverged, — namely,  to  the  consciousness  generally 
felt  at  the  entrance  upon  active  life,  of  the  imper 
fection  of  our  previous  education.  We  find  that  it  is 
necessary  for  our  success  that  we  should  know  many 
things  which  we  have  never  been  taught,  and  to 
cultivate  habits  and  form  resolutions  which  had  not 
previously  entered  into  our  thoughts;  we  find,  in 
short,  that  we  must  continue  our  education,  and  act 
at  once  the  master  and  the  scholar.  On  this  portion 
of  self-education  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
any  length,  because  it  is  the  necessity  of  circumstan 
ces,  and  not  any  preference  of  choice,  which  must 
direct  the  entrant  upon  active  life  to  the  proper 
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objects  for  his  immediate  attention.   Those,  however, 

who  have  submitted  both  patiently  and  actively  to 

this  teaching  of  circumstances,  who  have  acquired 

the   knowledge   and   the   habits   necessary  for  the 

satisfactory  and  rapid  performance  of  the  duties  of 

their  position,  will  attain  the  valuable  enjoyment  of 

leisure — the  possession  of  some  portion  of  the  day 

which  they  may  devote  to  objects  of  study  not  forced 

upon  them  by  necessity,  but  taken  up  by  the  turn  of 

their  own  mind  and  the  preference  of  their  own  will. 

Still  it  may  not  be  useless  to  remind  my  younger 

hearers  of  the  danger  of  catching  prematurely  at 

this   desired   leisure.      Till  the    principles   of  our 

profession,  trade,  or  employment,    are    thoroughly 

learned  and  understood,  and  till  habit  and  attention 

have  produced  ease  and  rapidity  in  the  performance 

of  its  more  mechanical  parts,  we  have  not  earned 

the  right  to  any  leisure  beyond  what  is  absolutely 

requisite  for  the  refreshment  of  body   and    mind. 

Till  such  knowledge  and   dexterity   are   acquired, 

devotion  to  any  other  more    congenial   pursuit   is 

dangerous  to  professional  success,  and  the   young 

lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  clerk,  who  yields  to  a  ruling 

passion,    and  addicts  himself  to  the  fiddle- — or  to 

philosophy — will    probably   find   that  a  profession 

which  is  merely  nominal,  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be 

remunerative. 

But  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  first  step  in  life  is  past — that  we  have  fairly 
acquired  all  such  knowledge  and  practical  dexterity 
as  is  required  for  the  performance  of  our  professional 
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or  domestic  duties — that  we  have  thus  acquired 
leisure  and  the  right  to  leisure, — there  will  arise  in 
every  rightly-constituted  mind,  the  question,  How 
shall  I  employ  this  leisure?  And  this,  I  take  it,  is 
especially  the  inquiry  to  which  I  am  bound  on  this 
occasion  to  direct  your  attention,  because  it  is  clearly 
the  object  of  your  Institution  to  procure  rational 
and  profitable  employment  for  the  leisure  hours  of 
its  members. 

I  have  already  observed  that  most  of  us,  very 
soon  after  having,  as  the  phrase  goes,  completed  our 
education,  arrive  at  an  uneasy  conclusion  that  our 
education  has  been  very  incomplete.  We  are  forced 
into  this  conclusion  accidentally,  as  it  were,  by  the 
books  which  we  read  and  the  society  with  which  we 
converse.  We  may  indeed  read  books,  and  converse 
with  a  society,  which  will  not  suggest  to  us  any 
deficiency  in  our  attainments.  But  these  are  not 
profitable  books;  this  is  not  profitable  society. 
Really  good  books,  and  really  good  society,  impress 
upon  us  the  imperfection  of  our  education,  not  by 
telling  us  what  we  did  not  know  before, — for  this 
nature  and  observation  would  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent  do  without  their  intervention, — but  by  taking 
for  granted  as  the  common  property  of  all  well- 
educated  persons,  much  of  which  we  feel  that  we 
are  profoundly  ignorant. 

For  instance,  you  may  have  heard  a  speech  or  a 
sermon  from  some  man  of  reputation,  and  have 
come  away  much  disappointed.  You  found  in  it 
no  wit,  no  pathos,  no  imagination,  nothing  which 
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goes  to  constitute  what  you  call  eloquence.  But 
on  talking  it  over  with  some  other  hearer  whose 
opinions  you  are  accustomed  to  value,  you  find,  that 
while  he  admits  all  your  list  of  deficiencies,  still  he 
found  something  to  admire ;  and  he  asks  you  if  you 
did  not  observe  the  accuracy  and  conclusiveness  of 
the  logic.  You  may  have  been  obliged  to  confess 
that  you  did  not  observe  it;  and  then  it  may  have 
struck  you  that  you  had  no  very  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  logic  and  logical;  not  only 
that  you  have  not  learned  logic,  but  that  you  have 
very  indistinct  notions  as  to  its  nature  and  objects. 
Every  one  who  seeks  the  society  of  those  who  are 
more  highly  educated  than  himself,  must  frequently 
be  exposed  to  these  little  rebukes  to  his  self-compla 
cency;  and  it  is  well  if  they  keep  him  humble  and 
make  him  inquisitive. 

We  all,  then,  are  aware  that  there  is  much  which 
is  knowable  by  the  human  intellect,  which  we  indi 
vidually  do  not  know;  we  feel  that  the  Creator  has 
endued  us  both  with  an  instinctive  desire  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  with  an  indefinite 
capacity  for  its  acquisition ;  we  reasonably  conclude 
that  it  is  right  we  should  obey  this  instinct  and  use 
this  capacity;  but  among  the  multitude  of  objects 
presented  to  us,  we  feel  the  want  of  direction,  first 
in  making  a  proper  selection,  and  then  in  surmount 
ing  the  difficulties  which  impede  our  progress.  It 
is,  I  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such 
assistance  that  you  have  attended  the  several  courses 
of  lectures  which  have  been  delivered  here  during 
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the  winter;  and  probably  I  shall  best  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  I  have  been  invited,  if  I  now 
attempt  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  use 
which  you  may  profitably  make  of  the  lectures  you 
have  attended,  or  which  you  may  propose  to  attend 
in  future  years.  The  courses  have  been  so  various 
and  disconnected,  and  each  course  so  short,  that  no 
one  can  imagine  that  by  attention  to  and  recollection 
of  any  or  all  of  them,  he  has  made  himself  master 
of  any  branch  of  literature  or  science.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  you  have  obtained  a 
little  positive  knowledge ;  that  you  have  obtained  a 
glimpse  of  fields  of  knowledge  still  to  be  explored ; 
and  that  your  curiosity  has  been  excited  to  pursue 
some  particular  subject  with  continuous  attention. 
Now  we  have  been  taught  by  a  very  generally- 
received  authority  that  a  little  learning  is  a  danger 
ous  thing;  and  if  this  be  absolutely  true,  I  am  afraid 
it  must  follow  that  this  is  a  dangerous  Institution. 
But  while  I  have  some  doubts  whether  there  be  any 
practical  truth  in  the  aphorism,  I  am  very  certain 
that  it  is  not  literally  and  absolutely  true.  Ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  human  race  have 
before  them  only  the  alternative  of  a  little  knowledge 
or  of  utter  ignorance ;  and  I  need  not  occupy  your 
time  by  proving  that,  of  the  two,  the  latter  is  by 
fhr  the  more  dangerous  state;  and  it  is  unwise  to 
call  that  characteristically  dangerous,  which  is  less 
dangerous  than  the  only  other  condition  in  which 
we  can  place  ourselves.  It  is  just  as  true  of  money 
for  example,  as  of  knowledge,  that  a  little  of  it  is 
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a  dangerous  thing.  Where  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  moral  and  religious  principle,  either  a  little 
money  or  a  little  knowledge  will  be  misapplied  to 
useless  or  to  pernicious  purposes;  but  this  mis 
application  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  little 
ness  either  of  the  money  or  of  the  knowledge, 
for  the  same  want  of  principle  would  lead  to  the 
abuse  of  the  most  extensive  information  or  the 
largest  income.  The  real,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  only  danger  in  the  matter,  is  that  of  feeling  and 
acting  upon  a  little  knowledge  as  if  it  were  not 
little  but  great — and  no  doubt  there  is  always  danger 
in  error  and  self-conceit.  Finally,  even  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  there  is  some  danger  really  inherent 
to  the  possession  of  a  little  knowledge,  we  may 
answer  with  Hotspur,  that  "  out  of  this  nettle  danger 
we  pluck  this  flower  safety;"  for  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  any  one  should  ever  attain 
the  state  of  accurate  extensive  knowledge,  who  has 
not  gone  through  the  previous  stage  of  knowing  only 
a  little. 

The  literary  or  scientific  acquirements  which  may 
be  made  by  a  man  of  business  in  his  leisure  hours, 
are  neither  to  be  despised  by  others,  nor  to  be 
dreaded  by  himself.  But  then  comes  the  inquiry : 
Among  the  various  claimants  upon  his  attention — 
among  the  many  subjects  which  may  be  known 
which  he  does  not  know,  and  which  he  might  learn 
with  profit  and  with  credit, — which  shall  he  select, 
to  which  shall  he  apply  himself?  I  do  not  think 
that  advice  on  this  head  is  ever  very  serviceable; 
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the  choice  is  generally  made  either  from  instinctive 
preference,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  a  man  to  devote  his 
leisure  to  that  for  which  he  has  no  taste,  and  about 
which  he  has  no  curiosity.  But  if  you  have  agreed 
with  what  I  said  respecting  the  proper  object  of  all 
education,  and  therefore  of  that  supplementary 
education  of  which  we  are  speaking,  you  will  see, 
I  think,  that  the  study  to  which  we  are  most  prone 
is  not  necessarily  that  which  is  most  profitable  for 
us.  Those  who  have  much  leisure,  and  who  may 
make  self-education,  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  all  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  their 
principal  occupation,  ought  I  think  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  a  too  lavish  employment  of  those 
faculties  which  they  find  to  be  naturally  strong,  and 
a  consequent  neglect  of  those  which  are  naturally 
weak  and  sluggish. 

I  remember,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  having  the 
charge  of  two  pupils — both  what  would  be  called 
clever,  but  whose  tendencies  in  mental  action  were 
remarkably  contrasted.  The  one,  who  had  been 
very  irregularly  educated,  had  acquired,  he  hardly 
knew  how  or  when,  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  as  a  manifesta 
tion  of  the  same  faculty,  was  remarkably  fluent 
when  discoursing  in  his  mother  tongue.  When  he 
came  to  me,  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  grammar;  at  the  end  of  six 
months  he  was  reading  with  facility  the  Greek 
Tragedians.  With  all  this,  his  reasoning  faculties 
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were  much  below  par,  and  the  inferences  which  he 
drew  from  his  premises  were  often  of  a  very  strange 
and  unexpected  character.  The  other  had  no 
capacity  for  language.  In  attempting  to  translate 
a  passage  of  Latin,  he  would  stumble  at  a  common 
word,  and  state  with  perfect  good  faith  that  he  had 
never  met  with  it  before,  till  by  turning  back  a  page 
I  showed  him  that  it  had  occurred  more  than  once 
in  the  lesson  of  yesterday.  The  same  mental 
deficiency  was  shown  in  his  use  of  his  mother 
tongue.  He  spoke  with  hesitation,  seldom  got  the 
right  word  at  the  first  trial,  changed  and  corrected 
his  expressions  as  he  went  on,  till,  to  use  a  colloquial 
phrase,  it  was  very  difficult  to  make  out  what  he 
was  after.  But  the  confusion  was  altogether  in  the 
expression,  not  in  the  thought.  He  was  an  instinc 
tive  logician,  and  arrived  at  true  conclusions  by 
legitimate  processes,  more  surely  than  any  one  of 
his  age  with  whom  I  have  been  so  intimately  ac 
quainted. 

Such  strong  contrasts  are,  I  believe,  by  no  means 
rare,  and  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  cases  is,  that 
they  should  have  both  come  under  my  notice  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances:  had 
they  not  done  so,  they  would  not  probably  have  been 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  young  men 
was  well  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life, 
and  that  it  was  my  business  not  so  much  to  stimulate 
each  to  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  in  which  he 
excelled,  as  to  impress  each  with  a  consciousness  of 
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his  deficiency,  and  if  possible  lead  him  to  the  cor 
rection  of  it.  And  in  the  after  process  of  self- 
education,  the  same  principle  ought  to  be  applied, 
wherever  there  is  the  same,  or  the  same  kind  of 
necessity  for  its  application. 

This  consideration,  however,  is  intended,  as  I 
before  said,  for  those  who,  having  much  leisure, 
ought  to  make  self-education  their  first  object.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  require  from  those  who  have 
little  leisure,  and  who  are  deeply  engaged  in  busi 
ness,  that  they  should  employ  their  little  leisure  upon 
any  subject  that  is  not  congenial  to  the  natural  bent 
of  their  minds,  or  that  they  should  employ  it  upon 
subjects  requiring  very  close  attention  and  the  un 
divided  application  of  the  thinking  faculty.  I  am 
neither  physician  nor  physiologist,  but  I  believe 
there  are  physical  reasons  for  this,  which  most  hard 
students  have  discovered  by  their  own  experience. 
The  long-continued  application  of  the  mind  to 
abstract  science  may  be  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
not  relaxation;  and  relaxation  is  what  is  wished  for, 
and  what  is  needed,  by  men  of  active  business  habits 
when  they  take  up  a  book. 

Let  me  then  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  subject 
not  so  much  of  study  as  of  reading.  What  shall 
we  read?  Here,  I  think,  many  persons,  otherwise 
sensible  enough,  put  themselves  to  much  difficulty 
by  a  very  unnecessary  limitation  to  the  field  of 
choice:  they  ask  only  for  new  books,  that  is,  for 
books  recently  published.  Now  it  sometimes  hap 
pens  that  among  the  books  of  the  season  there  is 
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none  of  very  striking  or  sterling  merit.  Mr.  Mac- 
uulay  is  only  preparing  his  two  next  volumes — Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  is  engrossed  with  politics — 
Mrs.  Stowe  presents  us  only  with  "  Sunny  Memories" 
— Mr.  Thackeray's  monthly  provision,  however 
exquisite,  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
our  literary  appetite,  and  a  cry  from  the  famished 
multitude  arises  that  there  is  a  sad  want  of  interest 
ing  books.  Now  in  any  such  case  of  destitution,  it 
is  worth  while  to  remember  that  every  book  which  we 
have  not  read,  is  a  new  book  to  us ;  and  that  even 
books  which  we  have  read  at  some  time  or  other 
may  have  been  quite  forgotten,  and  therefore  be  as 
good  as  new.  In  this  enlarged  but  practically  cor 
rect  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  I  believe  no  want  of 
new  books  to  any  of  us — no  want  of  books  of  high 
merit  which  we  have  either  not  read  at  all,  or  read 
so  long  ago  or  so  cursorily,  that  .in  substance  they 
are  new  to  us.  There  are  many  authors  whose 
names  occur  in  every  critical  review,  in  every  essay 
which  treats  of  the  history  of  English  literature, 
whom  we  quote  familiarly,  because  their  apothegms 
have  become  proverbial,  yet  whose  works  may  still 
be  read  with  much  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  because 
though  we  may  have  read  them  we  are  not  familiar 
with  them.  If,  then,  you  should  at  any  time  ex 
perience  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  poetry — if 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  and  Smith  be  for  a  time 
unproductive,  it  may  be  useful  to  remember  that 
Poetry  is  not,  like  the  electric  telegraph,  an  inven 
tion  of  our  own  day — that  there  have  been  many 
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generations  of  British  poets,  whose  works  still  live, 
and  deserve  to  live  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
men.  I  do  not  mean  to  institute  any  comparison 
between  the  poets  or  the  authors  generally  of  our 
own  day  and  of  past  ages ; — I  only  mean  to  suggest, 
what  many  seem  practically  to  doubt  or  to  forget, 
that  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  our  gifted 
contemporaries  either  for  amusement  or  for  informa 
tion;  that  some  old  books  are  really  very  good 
books,  and  that  if  we  have  not  read  them  before, 
they  have  to  us  the  merit  of  novelty  as  much  as 
any  book  which  was  published  only  yesterday.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  what  is  commonly  called  litera 
ture,  not  of  science:  in  this  last,  novelty  combined 
with  truth,  that  is  in  fact  discoveiy,  is  invaluable. 
But  in  respect  to  literature,  though  it  is  not  for  me 
to  catechise  you  as  to  what  you  have  read,  and 
what  you  remember  of  that  which  you  have  read,  I 
may  ask  you  to  consider  what  you  know  or  what 
you  remember  of  those  great  works  of  former  days 
which  by  all  critics  are  allowed,  not  merely  to  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  English  literature,  but  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  the  modern  civilised 
world.  I  will  not  speak  of  Shakspeare,  who  with 
four  other  writers,  Homer,  -ZEschylus,  Dante,  and 
Milton,  is  seated  far  above  the  region  where  the 
laws  of  criticism  have  force  and  currency — but 
perhaps  there  may  be  some  present  who  are  not  fully 
aware  of  what  a  gallant  army  of  literary  adventurers 
he  was  the  leader.  As  many  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  knew  little 
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or  nothing  about  Ptolemy  and  Seleuclius  and  Anti- 
gonus,  so  many  an  admirer  of  Shakspeare  knows 
little  of  Johnson,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher,  and 
Massinger,  and  Ford,  and  Shirley,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  in  a  wonderful  outburst  of  dramatic 
talent  illuminated  England  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza 
beth,  James,  and  Charles  the  First.  By  dramatic 
talent  I  do  not  mean  the  power  of  writing  good 
poetry  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  but  the  power  of 
presenting  to  the  reader  imaginary  men  and  women 
speaking  and  acting  in  such  a  way  as  our  human 
consciousness  and  sympathy  tell  us  to  be  natural  and 
therefore  interesting.  I  say  presenting  to  the  reader, 
not  to  the  spectator,  for  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
rational  occupation  of  fireside  leisure,  and  not  with 
any  reference  to  dramatic  representation.  There 
are  prose  writers  of  the  same  period  whose  works 
I  suspect  have  been  read  by  but  few  among  us; 
and  yet  it  would  seem  but  the  indulgence  of  a 
natural  and  reasonable  curiosity  to  ascertain  how 
such  men  as  Walter  Raleigh  and  Philip  Sidney 
thought  and  wrote. 

The  only  other  language,  beside  our  mother 
tongue,  which  can  be  supposed  so  familiar  to  most 
of  us  as  to  supply  reading  for  our  hours  of  relaxa 
tion,  is  French.  And  in  relation  to  it  I  may  repeat 
in  substance  what  I  have  said  in  relation  to  English 
reading.  France  has  great  authors  of  the  present 
day.  I  do  not  pretend  to  enumerate  them;  but 
Guizot,  Barrante,  and  Thierry,  all  writers  of  history, 
will  not  disappoint  any  intelligent  British  reader. 
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To  prevent  the  probability  of  a  mistake,  I  may 
repeat  the  name  of  T/iierry,  and  observe  that  when 
I  speak  of  him  I  am  not  speaking  of  Thiers.  Thierry's 
History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  is  the 
most  picturesque  narrative  with  which  I  am  ac 
quainted.  I  do  not  forget  Carlyle's  narrative  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XV.,  or  Macaulay's  of  the  trial  of 
the  Seven  Bishops.  But  these  are  highly  finished 
cabinet  pictures:  Thierry  paints  a  panorama,  and 
realises  to  the  imagination  as  well  as  to  the  reason 
of  his  readers  the  whole  scene  and  epoch  of  which 
he  treats. 

But  if  these  substantial  works  have  been  exhausted, 
and  you  are  in  danger  of  taking  up  with  the  unpro 
fitable  brood  of  French  novelists,  I  would  remind 
you  that  French  literature,  like  English,  had  its 
commencement  several  centuries  back;  and  that  if 
for  any  reasons,  critical  or  moral,  we  find  that  the 
productions  of  the  present  day  do  not  suit  our  pur 
pose,  still  there  are  a  host  of  French  books  of  an 
earlier  date,  which  no  intelligent  reader  can  peruse 
without  gratification.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
long  list  of  Memoir  writers,  from  Froissart  down  to 
Grimm.  The  last  mentioned  Memoirs,  those  of 
Grimm,  extending  through  nearly  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  have  much  of  the  sort  of  interest 
which  we  find  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  with 
this  great  difference  indeed,  that  there  is  no  Johnson 
in  them.  Yet  he  paints  to  the  life  many  a  man  and 
woman  too  of  piercing  wit  and  profound  science; 
and  if  you  come  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
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were  all  very  poor  creatures,  your  conclusion  will, 
I  think,  be  neither  false  nor  unprofitable. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  reading  as  a  relaxation 

to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  much  occupied  with 

professional  thoughts  and  cares,  and  I  may  add,  of 

those  who  feel  that  the  management  of  a  household 

and  a  family  is  a  serious  and  a  somewhat  heavy 

task.   To  all  such  persons  the  reading  of  well-chosen 

books  is  an  innocent  and  a  profitable  relaxation: 

study,  the  earnest  application  of  the  mind  to  any 

subject  of  difficult  investigation,  would  for  them  be 

unsuitable  and  injurious.     No  doubt  the  mind  of 

every  one  ought  to  be  exerted  to  the  full  extent  of 

his  faculties,  for  it  cannot  be   supposed   that   the 

Creator  has  bestowed  upon  us  any  faculty  which 

was  not  intended  to  be  exercised  for  a  useful  purpose. 

But  when  the  requirements  of  our  social  position 

have  wearied  one  set  of  the  mental  faculties,  it  is 

not  safe  to  seek  relief  by  the   strong   exertion   of 

another  set  of  faculties,  or  of  the  same   faculties 

upon  a  different  object.     We  should  not  think  of 

prescribing  a  long  constitutional  walk  to  one  who 

was  wearied  out  by  a  long  day's  work  of  muscular 

exertion.   Believing,  then,  that  most  of  those  whom 

I  address  have  professional  or  social  engagements 

requiring    considerable    mental    exertion,    I   have 

spoken  of  reading  as  a  relaxation,  not  as  a  business 

or  a  study.     But  the  smaller  class,  those  who  are 

free  from  any  obligatory  professional  labour,  are  not 

therefore  to  consider  themselves  free  from  all  moral 

obligation  to  mental  exertion.     The  powers  which 
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God  has  given  us  were  given  us  that  they  might  be 
used  to  good  purposes:  and  we  offend  against  the 
law  of  our  creation  not  only  when  we  apply  them 
to  bad  purposes,  but  also  when  we  allow  them  to 
lie  dormant,  and  apply  them  to  no  purpose  whatso 
ever. 

No  one  has  a  moral  right  to  be  idle,  and  few 
are  so  free  from  professional  and  social  obligations 
as  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  choose  a  business  or 
an  object  of  study  with  a  sole  regard  to  their  own 
predilections.  The  great  landholder  may  if  he 
pleases  consider  himself  free  to  hand  over  to  agents 
all  the  care  and  business  of  his  position,  and  be 
satisfied  with  receiving  his  rents,  and  spending  them 
in  the  way  and  in  the  place  most  congenial  to  his 
personal  tastes  and  feelings.  But  such  a  man  is  not 
doing  his  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  God 
has  placed  him ;  and  were  he  by  some  sudden  impulse 
of  benevolence,  or  by  some  awakening  of  conscience, 
to  feel  that  he  had  not  been  doing  his  duty — that  he 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  a  trustee  and  not  as 
an  irresponsible  possessor, — that  new  and  better 
impulse  would  not  at  once  qualify  him  for  the 
performance  of  his  duty — it  would  not  give  him 
that  knowledge  of  the  real  relations  between  the 
various  classes  of  society,  on  which  alone  can  be 
safely  built  the  theory  of  their  relative  duties  and 
obligations.  We  all  of  us  occasionally  indulge  in 
building  castles  in  the  air.  I  know  I  have  some 
times  speculated  upon  how  I  would  act  if  suddenly 
placed  in  possession  of  a  hundred  thousand  a-year. 
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Giving  myself  credit  for  some  conscientiousness,  I 
have  always  found  that  the  disposition  of  such  an 
income  would  be  very  puzzling;  that  it  would  re 
quire  the  knowledge  of  many  facts  into  which  I 
have  never  inquired,  and  much  careful  reasoning  to 
deduce  from  those  facts  the  proper  practical  infer 
ences.  Those,  then,  who  may  imagine  themselves 
free  from  any  moral  obligation  to  study,  are  by 
their  position  bound  to  study  the  principles  of  the 
true  political  economy — that  is,  not  the  art  of  mak 
ing  a  nation  rich,  but  the  art  of  making  or  tending 
to  make  that  portion  of  it  with  which  each  is  directly 
connected  as  virtuous  and  happy  as  possible.  I 
mention  this  only  as  a  safeguard  against  the  undue 
and  premature  assumption  of  a  right  to  the  absolute 
application  of  leisure  to  literary  or  scientific  pursuits. 
Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  pleading  against  the  cause 
for  which  on  the  present  occasion  I  have  been  re 
tained.  I  believe  that  very  few  positions  in  life 
make  a  necessary  and  lawful  claim  upon  the  whole 
of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  that  therefore  al 
most  every  man  possesses  a  right  and  lies  under  an 
obligation  to  consider  how  he  may  best  employ  the 
time  and  the  faculties  thus  left  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  discretion.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
zeal  for  mental  cultivation,  our  love  of  literature  or 
of  science,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  the 
very  highest  positions  exact  a  sort  of  professional 
study,  and  do  not  leave  the  whole  time  and  faculties 
free  for  arbitrary  application. 

With  this  caveat,  then,  and  having  already  said 
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all  tliat  I  have  to  offer  upon  literature,  I  would  now 
proceed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  pursuit  of 
Science.  Some  sciences  have  for  their  essence  the 
accurate  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
— such  are  Botany  and  Zoology.  Others,  proceed 
ing  farther,  are  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
laws  of  nature, — such  are  Mechanics,  Optics,  and 
Astronomy.  Others,  again,  as  Logic  and  pure 
Mathematics,  deal  with  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
the  methods  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  for  the 
mind,  from  the  knowledge  of  true  premises,  to 
advance  to  the  certainty  of  true  inferences.  Some 
of  you  must,  I  think,  have  been  amused  with  the 
supremacy  which  Professors  in  their  introductory 
lectures  claim  each  for  his  own  science.  I  find  no 
fault  with  such  pretensions,  and  believe  that  any 
Professor  would  want  an  essential  element  of  pro 
fessional  success  if  he  did  not  advance  such  claims 
with  full  assurance  of  their  justice.  But  not  being 
a  Professor,  and  having  a  very  scanty  acquaintance 
with  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  I  am  under 
no  temptation  to  press  any  favourite  of  my  own 
upon  your  attention. 

In  conformity  with  the  principles  I  have  already 
advanced,  I  think  myself  justified  in  saying  that 
those  who  are  looking  merely  for  relaxation  from 
severe  professional  labour,  had  better  restrict  them 
selves  to  literature,  that  is,  to  the  reading  of  rational 
books.  To  these  they  may  give  as  much  or  as  little 
attention  as  their  health,  spirits,  and  inclination 
permit;  and  though  they  may  not  have  acquired 
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much  actual  information,  they  may  have  obtained 
healthy  refreshment,  and  recruited  energy  for  their 
daily  task.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
much  leisure,  or  whose  professional  employments 
make  no  strong  demand  upon  the  thinking  faculties, 
will  probably  find  it  of  advantage  to  adopt  a  science. 
Which  science,  or  of  which  family  of  sciences,  each 
ought  to  choose,  must  be  left  to  himself,  for  none 
but  himself  can  tell  to  which  he  is  inclined,  and  in 
which  he  is  qualified  to  make  satisfactory  progress. 
But  you  ought  all  to  be  aware  that  no  science  can 
be  satisfactorily  and  successfully  pursued  without 
considerable  continuous  attention.  The  inductive 
sciences,  and  those  which  are  based  upon  conscious 
ness  alone, — Astronomy  for  example,  and  pure 
Mathematics, — can  in  very  few  cases  be  satisfactorily 
made  a  subordinate  pursuit.  They  never  can  be 
made  a  relaxation  from  mental  exertion,  though  they 
may  become  a  valuable  opiate  to  mental  anxieties. 
But  upon  the  whole,  the  inductive  and  the  exact 
sciences  cannot  be  recommended  to  any  who  have 
not  been  early  trained  to  an  acquaintance  with  their 
first  principles  and  their  rigorous  logic. 

My  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  there 
is  no  pursuit  suited  to  so  large  a  class  of  intelligent 
and  virtuous  minds,  as  the  study  of  Natural  History. 
While  in  its  higher  departments  it  gives  scope  for 
all  the  genius  of  a  Linnaeus,  a  Cuvier,  an  Owen,  or 
a  Forbes,  it  affords  to  all  who  have  sharp  eyes  and 
kind  hearts,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  most 
interesting  objects,  suggesting  trains  of  thought  all 
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in  a  good  direction.  Many  of  you  no  doubt  are 
intimate  with  Gilbert  White's  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,  and  all  who  are  must,  I  think,  love  the 
author  and  his  pursuit;  and  it  is  in  the  tone  of 
sentiment  which  he  displays  that  I  recognise  the 
valuable  influence  of  this  kindly  science.  Most  of 
you  spend  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  country  or 
by  the  sea-side.  In  either  case  an  interesting  page 
of  the  book  of  nature  is  open  before  you — plants 
and  insects  and  molluscs  and  zoophytes,  wonderful 
in  their  organisation,  interesting  in  their  habits,  all 
exciting  and  satisfying  the  curiosity,  all  tending  to 
produce  a  healthy  sympathy  with  the  whole  visible 
creation,  and  all  leading  up  to  the  happy  conclusion 
that  the  tender  mercy  of  God  is  over  all  his  works. 
And  now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  me  remind 
you  that  even  a  heathen  poet  teaches  that  ingenuas 
didicisse  fideliter  artes  Emollit  mores  nee  sinit  essc  feros  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  of 
literature  and  science,  softens  the  disposition,  and 
counteracts  the  tyranny  of  the  lower  and  animal 
passions.  I  began  with  saying  that  the  purpose  of 
education,  whether  original  or  supplementary,  is  the 
development  of  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  facul 
ties  to  their  full  extent  and  to  good  ends;  and  as 
we  have  certainly  been  created  with  moral  as  well 
as  with  intellectual  faculties,  that  is  to  say  with  a 
capacity  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  the  good,  as 
well  as  with  a  capacity  to  investigate  and  discover 
the  true,  it  follows  either  that  the  study  of  literature 
and  science  tends  to  develope  the  moral  faculties, — 
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in  simpler  terms,  to  make  us  better, — or  else  the 
highest  attainments  in  these  must  leave  our  educa 
tion  lamentably  incomplete.  Now  the  advocate  for 
intellectual  progress  is  not  required  to  prove  that 
such  progress  has  a  beneficial  moral  tendency.  It  is 
enough  for  him  to  prove  that  the  Creator  having 
given  us  faculties  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  we  are 
carrying  out  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  creation  when 
we  are  diligently  exercising  these  faculties :  and  then, 
that  as  the  true  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  opposed 
to  the  good,  no  knowledge  can  of  necessity  demora 
lise  the  mind.  But  he  must  not  go  farther  than  this ; 
he  must  not  assert,  in  contradiction  to  much  sad 
experience,  that  all  highly  intellectual  men  have 
been  eminently  good  men.  Too  many  of  them  have 
notoriously  neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  most 
valuable  faculties;  they  have  been  both  bad  them 
selves,  and  by  their  writings  they  have  been  the 
cause  of  abiding  evil  to  successive  generations. 
Intellectual  cultivation,  then,  will  tend  to  make  us 
better  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  moral  cultiva 
tion  ;  that  is,  when  we  are  not  more  careful  to  dis 
tinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  than  we  are  to 
distinguish  right  from  wrong.  But  when  intellectual 
cultivation  is  thus  accompanied  by  a  serious  endea 
vour  to  know,  and  do,  and  be  that  which  is  right, 
then  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  better;  and  we 
may  truly  assert,  that  of  two  men  equally  virtuous 
and  religious,  he  that  is  of  the  more  highly  cultivated 
intellect  will  advance  farther  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things  than  the  other.  And  this  follows  from 
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the  very  nature  of  the  case.  We  can  suppose  that 
God  might  have  communicated  his  will  to  mankind 
by  the  personal  inspiration  of  each  individual ;  or 
that  the  revelation  being  made  once  for  all,  He 
should  have  left  it  to  take  its  course  from  age  to  age 
through  the  channel  of  oral  tradition.  But  He  has  not 
adopted  either  of  these  courses.  He  has  given  us 
the  Book — He  has  chosen  the  vehicle  of  written  lan 
guage,  and  therein  has  laid  upon  every  human 
being  the  obligation  (if  he  have  the  means)  ot 
learning  to  read;  that  is  to  say,  of  learning  not 
merely  to  connect  certain  spoken  sounds  with  certain 
written  or  printed  characters,  but  of  forming  in  his 
own  mind  ideas  and  notions  accurately  correspond 
ing  to  those  intended  and  expressed  by  the  sacred 
writers.  Now,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  this 
must  require  some  mental  cultivation:  and  they 
who  have  no  such  cultivation  must  cither  remain 
destitute  of  accurate  religious  knowledge,  or  they 
must  receive  it  entirely  through  oral  tradition ;  and 
the  existence  of  the  Book  proves  that  this  is,  at  best, 
but  a  secondary  and  inferior  instrument.  The  his 
tory  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  agrees 
with  this  view.  It  arose  in  the  most  literary  age  ot 
the  ancient  world;  it  struck  root  first  among  the 
most  highly  educated  nations  in  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  It  had  for  its  text  a  book  written 
in  the  most  artistic  and  most  widely  extended  lan 
guage  of  the  age.  Then  as  literature  declined,  and 
the  profession  of  Christianity  was  adopted  by  hordes 
of  barbarians  who  could  not  read  even  their  own 
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language,  religion  was  corrupted,  and  sensuous 
pomps  and  ceremonies  usurped  the  place  of  a  spirit 
ual  worship ;  and  lastly,  the  restoration  of  learning 
in  Europe  was  speedily  followed  by  a  reformation 
professedly  based  upon  the  law  and  the  testimony, 
and  which  was  a  real  reformation  just  in  so  far  as 
it  carried  its  profession  into  practice.  I  do  not  forget 
the  certain  truth  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God — did  not  and  could  not  discover  for  itself, 
and  unless  He  had  revealed  them,  his  perfections 
and  his  requirements ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  highest  faculties  which 
God  has  given  to  the  human  mind,  find  their  proper 
and  highest  exercise  in  determining  the  question, 
What  is  it  that  God  really  does  say  to  us  in  Scrip 
ture? 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to  go  farther  in  plead 
ing  for  the  importance  of  mental  cultivation.  I 
have  often  felt,  while  drawing  up  these  pages,  that 
the  course  of  my  extra-professional  pursuits  has  not 
been  such  as  to  fit  me  for  the  office  in  which  you 
have  placed  me.  But  I  have  done  my  best;  and  I 
now  conclude  with  the  expression  of  my  earnest 
desire  that,  whatever  branch  of  literature  or  of 
science  we  may  adopt  as  the  object  of  our  studies, 
we  may  never  lose  sight  of  the  good  and  the  true, 
nor  imagine  that  we  have  reached  the  completeness 
of  our  Education,  till  we  have  attained  to  the  love 
of  Him,  who  is  the  impersonation  and  source  of  all 
goodness  and  of  all  truth. 


ADDKESS 


MUDIE    MACARA,  ESQ. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP 

THE  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  HAMILTON, 
CANADA  WEST. 


THUBSDAT,  IST  FEBRUARY,  1855. 


GENTLEMEN, — The  fact  of  your  being  members 
of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  is  a  practical 
acknowledgment,  on  your  part,  of  its  usefulness. 
It  is  not,  then,  in  the  spirit  of  instruction,  but 
rather  of  encouragement,  that  I  venture  to  address 
you  on  the  advantages,  intellectual  and  social,  of 
this  and  similar  Institutions.  It  is  good  for  us  to 
have  those  advantages  occasionally  rehearsed,  as  the 
more  lively  our  impression  of  them  is,  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  profit  by  them,  and  to  feel  solicitous 
of  extending  them  to  others. 

What  a  romance  is  the  history  of  the  mind! 
How  infinitely  diversified  have  been  its  manifesta 
tions!  In  every  mortal  in  whom  mental  power  is 
enshrined,  its  possession  raises  him  above  his  fellows, 
and  inclines  all  men  to  render  him  homage.  Where- 
ever  it  manifests  itself  it  insures  supremacy;  and, 
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though  changeful  and  restless,  it  is  ever  expansive, 
and  seeking  development,  and  is  essentially  pro 
gressive,  and  the  abettor  alike  of  purposes  good  or 
bad.  Though  eccentric  and  capricious  in  the  selec 
tion  of  its  favourites,  it  lavishes  its  bounties  on  men 
of  different  nations,  and  of  diversified  pursuits;  it 
contemns  conventional  restraints,  and  by  its  etherial 
power  develops  the  warrior  and  statesman,  the 
philosopher  and  man  of  science ;  rank  and  wealth, 
pomp  and  ceremony,  are  baubles  to  it;  and  whether 
it  sets  its  seal  on  a  monarch  or  a  peasant,  it  stamps 
them  equally  as  kings  of  men.  By  its  right  divine, 
there  is 

An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  Elements;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted— to  brute  Matter. 

Wherever  nations  have  cultivated  mental  pursuits, 
they  have  advanced  in  civilisation ;  where  they  have 
neglected  them,  they  have  retrograded.  At  the  same 
time,  history  impressively  proves  that  intellectual 
supremacy  alone  will  not  guard  a  people  from  decay. 

"Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage, — what  are  they?" 

Witnesses  to  the  truth,  that  a  partial  development 
of  man's  nature  does  not  promote  the  permanency 
of  social  institutions.  His  physical  constitution  may 
luxuriate  in  manly  symmetry  and  strength,  or 
blossom  into  female  grace  and  beauty;  his  intellect 
may  span  the  heavens,  or  grapple  with  the  abstru 
sities  of  abstract  philosophy;  but  unless  his  moral 
nature — the  great  conservative  principle  of  his  being 
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— is  proportionally  active,  change  will  follow  change 
till  the  greatest  monuments  of  his  industry  and 
skill  become  merely  traditionary. 

Nothing  has  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  as  literature.  It  sheds  a 
glory  on  nations,  far  exceeding  that  of  their  greatest 
conquests ;  it  endows  its  possessor  with  that  know 
ledge,  which  is  not  only  power,  but  pre-eminently 
happiness,  and  imparts  ennobling  sentiments  to  the 
minds  which  it  adorns.  Literature  is  the  knowledge 
and  experience,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
best  men,  perpetuated  in  books:  he  who  studies 
them  aright  has  his  moral  and  intellectual  activities 
awakened,  he  lives  in  a  higher  sphere,  his  means  of 
enjoyment  are  more  numerous,  and  he  has  sympathies 
wider  and  deeper  and  more  refined  than  he  whose 
intellectual  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  little  circum 
ference  of  his  material  interests.  Blessings  on  books ! 
the  charms  which  make  us  contemporaneous  with 
all  ages,  and  give  us  fellowship  with  the  good,  the 
wise,  and  the  great  of  all  countries;  the  magic  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  sympathise  with  the  pro 
found  mental  impressions  of  the  philosopher;  to 
share  in  the  raptures  of  the  poet,  without  his  toils, 
and  in  the  adventures  of  the  traveller,  without 
his  dangers.  Ye  who  love  communion  with  the 
elevated  and  the  pure  in  thought ;  with  those  either 
in  active  or  contemplative,  life,  whose  souls  Heaven 
has  encircled  with  the  halo  of  genius;  ye  who  value 
teachers  ever  patient,  counsellors  ever  disinterested, 
friends  ever  constant,  and  companions  suitable  to 
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every  varying  mood,  let  your  hearts  echo  the  aspira 
tion — blessings  on  books! 

As  Literature,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  civilising  communities,  and  rendering 
them  illustrious  and  prosperous,  and  is  especially 
elevating  and  beneficent  in  its  influence  on  indi 
viduals,  let  us  now  consider  the  advantages,  intel 
lectual  and  social,  of  Associate  Institutions  for 
literary  objects.  By  literary  objects  I  understand 
not  only  the  study  of  elegant  literature,  but  such  a 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  and  other  departments 
of  learning,  as  every  general  reader  and  well  informed 
person  is  presumed  to  possess. 

In  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  advantages  of 
association  for  literary  purposes,  I  intend  that  my 
remarks  shall  have  special  application  to  the  Mer 
cantile  Library  Association.  By  giving  them  this 
specific  character,  a  more  practical  treatment  of  the 
subject  will  be  induced,  at  the  same  time  their 
applicability  to  the  general  subject  will  be  kept  in 
view. 

The  efficiency  of  combination  for  accomplishing 
a  joint  purpose  is  proverbial,  and  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  great  commercial  companies  and  philanthropic 
associations  of  the  country.  In  the  advancement 
of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  its  success 
has  been  attested  by  the  learned  societies  of  Europe 
and  America — those  brilliant  intellectual /ocz,  around 
which  are  clustered  the  noblest  developments  of  our 
nature;  and  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Lyceums,  and 
other  popular  Literary  Societies,  bear  witness  to  its 
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efficacy  in  the  diffusion  of  intellectual  tastes  and 
habits  among  the  community  generally. 

One  of  the  direct  advantages  of  association  is, 
that  it  economises  funds.  By  the  outlay  of  a  small 
sum,  each  member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Asso 
ciation  can  secure  the  benefits  of  a  large  collective 
expenditure.  His  individual  contribution  of  itself 
would  procure  for  him  very  small  results,  but  form 
ing  part  of  an  aggregate  fund,  its  productive  power 
is  largely  increased,  and  as  the  members  get  more 
numerous  the  ratio  of  its  productiveness  becomes 
much  greater. 

Association  favours  individual  exertion,  a  feeling  of 
emulation  is  excited,  and  each  member  is  stimulated 
and  encouraged  to  the  attainment  of  the  common 
object.  The  Union  of  which  we  are  members,  is 
the  means  of  promoting  intercourse  among  different 
classes  of  the  community;  persons  of  various  tastes 
and  pursuits  may  here  meet  on  common  ground,  and 
have  a  better  knowledge  of,  and  almost  as  a  neces 
sary  consequence,  a  stronger  sympathy  with  each 
other.  In  this  respect,  its  social  influence  is  bene 
ficial.  We  unite  on  the  principle,  that  having  a  taste 
for  knowledge  we  become  all  learners,  the  employers 
as  well  as  the  employed;  and  the  influence  of  opinion 
prevailing  in  the  Society  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
intellectual  standard  of  its  members  higher  than  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  many  young  men, 
who  may  be  comparatively  deficient  in  the  oppor 
tunities  for  passing  an  occasional  evening  pleasantly 
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and  intellectually,  to  have  a  resort  which  they  may 
frequent  for  mental  recreation  or  intercourse.  Em 
ployers  have  a  special  interest  in  encouraging  the 
habit  of  doing  so  in  their  young  men.  Recreation 
after  business  is  a  necessity;  it  is  wise  therefore  to 
provide  for  its  indulgence  by  such  refined  and  inno 
cent  means  as  this  Institution  affords. 

There  is  another  point,  closely  allied  to  self-in 
terest,  from  which  our  Association  may  be  viewed. 
It  is  essential  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  that  our  manufacturers  and  artisans  know 
the  scientific  principles  and  theory  of  their  arts ;  if 
they  have  not  this  knowledge,  they  may  be  expert 
manipulators,  but  they  are  certainly  not  skilled 
workmen,  and  their  productions  will  probably  rank 
no  higher  than  mere  imitations.  In  the  absence  of 
a  professed  School  of  Arts,  this  Association  is  cal 
culated  to  do  much  good  by  the  scientific  department 
of  the  Library,  and  occasional  lectures  illustrative 
of  the  application  of  science  to  the  daily  employ 
ments  of  life.  It  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the 
objects  of  our  union  to  promote  the  progress  of  the 
arts  by  such  means,  and  it  will  be  a  good  sign  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  Association  when  it  acquires 
accessions  of  members  from  the  workshop,  as  well 
as  from  the  counting-house  or  the  store. 

It  would  be  useful  to  treat  of  the  social  and  the 
intellectual  advantages  separately,  but  they  are  so 
blended  in  their  nature,  that  to  sustain  the  classifi 
cation  satisfactorily,  greater  analytical  elaboration 
would  be  required,  than  is  perhaps  appropriate  to  a 
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popular  address;  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  both 
classes  of  advantages  as  they  occur  to  me  under  the 
heads  of  the  Library,  the  Reading  Room,  Lec 
tures,  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Museum,  Debating 
Society,  Prizes,  Amusements;  and  though  the  Asso 
ciation  is  deficient  in  some  of  these  materials,  the 
object  of  this  address  is  to  point  out  not  only  the 
advantages  of  its  present  organisation,  but  those 
also  which  may  accrue  to  its  members,  from  a  further 
development  of  its  constitution  and  objects. 

The  most  important  feature  of  our  Association  is 
the  Library;  this  is  the  proper  basis  of  our  union, 
and  is  not  only  in  itself  the  principal  means  of 
intellectual  improvement,  but  it  powerfully  promotes 
the  success  of  all  other  means.  In  this  department 
the  advantages  of  combination  are  obvious.  Every 
individual  ought,  of  course,  to  possess  in  his  own 
private  Library,  a  selection  of  those  standard  works 
suitable  to  his  tastes  and  pursuits,  but  it  is  his 
privilege,  as  a  member  of  a  public  library,  to  have 
his  selection  much  more  extended,  and  to  have 
placed  at  his  disposal,  a  class  of  books  much  more 
valuable  and  rare,  than  private  resources  can  usually 
afford.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  province  of 
such  an  Association  as  this,  to  supply  those  defi 
ciencies  in  private  collections  which  necessarily  must 
exist,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  public  one,  such 
an  harmonious  character  in  point  of  scope  as  will 
make  it  serviceable  to  all.  A  public  Library  ought 
to  be  cherished  with  solicitude  by  the  community: 
it  diffuses  intellectual  energy  and  enjoyment  among 
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many  whose  minds  might  otherwise  remain  inert, 
and  it  greatly  assists  those  inclined  to  systematic 
study,  by  supplying  works  of  reference. 

One  of  the  most  onerous  and  responsible  duties 
of  our  managers  consists  in  the  proper  selection  of 
books  for  the  Library.     As  Directors  of  a  public 
Literary    Association,    they  may  with   advantage 
consider  themselves   the   special   guardians  of  the 
literary  interests  of  the   community;   having   this 
conviction  they  will  see  the  propriety   of  making 
such  a  selection  of  books  as  may  be  suitable  for  the 
habitual  use  of  all  classes  of  readers,  at  the  same 
time  aiming  to  promote  a  high  standard  of  taste 
among  the  readers,  and  they   will   especially   en 
deavour  to  make  the  reference  department  of  the 
Library  a  prominent  characteristic  of  it,  by  supply 
ing    Encyclopedias,    Dictionaries,    and   such   like 
works.     Great  public   good   may   be   effected   by 
liberality  in  providing  our  Library  with  books  of 
this   class.     The   scientific   and   literary   aspirants 
amongst  us  would  be  encouraged  in  their  pursuits. 
In  the  absence  of  such  assistance,  our  young  archi 
tects,  engineers,  and  others,  labour  under  great  dis 
advantages,  when  they  wish  to  apply  to  authorities 
in  their  respective  professions.     It  is  not  of  course 
desirable  that  our  Library  should  be  a  professional 
one,  but  it  is  certainly  deficient  in  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  a  good  public  Library,  if  itNhas 
not  first  class  works  in  every  department  of  know 
ledge  on  which  the  general  reader  may  wish  informa 
tion. 
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But  however  important  an  ample  collection  of 
books  may  be,  it  is  more  important  that  we  make 
proper  use  of  a  few.  How  many  persons  are  there 
who  practise  reading  to  a  large  extent,  and  who  yet 
are  grieved  to  reflect  that  they  never  grow  wiser  or 
better  informed.  Desultory  reading  is  too  often  the 
cause  of  this ;  it  induces  that  passive  state  of  mind 
which  has  pleasure  in  receiving  ideas,  but  which 
weakens  the  power  of  retaining  them,  or  of  eli 
minating  from  a  subject  any  original  thought.  To 
such  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe,  that  to 
read  with  profit,  considerable  mental  activity  is 
requisite.  It  would  be  well  for  the  young  student 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  book  calculated  to  improve 
him,  ought  either  to  ask  questions  or  to  answer 
them ;  it  ought  either  to  be  explanatory  or  suggestive. 
If  he  does  not  recognise  in  it  one  of  these  character 
istics,  if  he  does  not  make  it  the  key  note  of  his  own 
thoughts,  his  reading,  beyond  mere  temporary  plea 
sure,  will  be  vain;  the  author,  though  brimful  of 
knowledge,  has  nothing  to  communicate  to  him,  and 
his  reading  instead  of  stimulating,  will  rather  super 
sede,  thought. 

In  reading  and  other  mental  exercises,  the  mind 
becomes  enlarged  by  a  process  of  assimilation,  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  analagous  to  that  carried  on  by 
the  digestive  organs.  The  human  body  has  a  variety 
of  organs,  each  endowed  with  a  subtle  affinity  for 
certain  particles  of  the  blood,  and  a  repulsion  to 
others;  in  the  same  manner  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
have  an  innate  power  of  appropriating  those  ideas 
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suited  to  their  tastes  and  powers  of  reception.  In 
tellectual  assimilation  is  therefore  for  the  most  part 
voluntary.  It  is  individual  effort  that  is  the  basis  of 
intellectual  progress,  and  without  it,  reading,  lectures, 
and  classes,  lose  their  efficiency,  and  become  mere 
mental  cramming. 

As  an  appropriate  adjunct  to  the  Library,  we 
have  a  Reading-room,  abounding  with  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Independently  of  the  unquestionable 
importance  of  this  department  to  those  specially  in 
terested  in  mercantile  and  political  news,  it  deserves 
high  commendation  as  a  fitting  place  where  young 
men  may  pass  an  evening  profitably  and  pleasantly. 
Here,  after  the  business  of  the  day,  they  may  enjoy 
relaxation  over  the  broad  sheets  of  the  newspaper 
press,  lounge  over  the  humourists  or  pictorials,  or 
nerve  their  minds  to  a  studious  perusal  of  the  higher 
efforts  of  the  reviewers.  How  interesting  is  the 
appearance  of  our  Reading-room;  the  quiet  pleasant 
recognition  of  friends — the  subdued  demeanour  of 
the  readers — the  absorbing  interest  they  manifest, 
as  they  ramble  through  the  diversified  field  of 
periodical  literature,  culling  facts  and  fancies  greatly 
more  numerous  than  they  can  carry  away;  and  when 
it  is  considered  how  very  differently  many  of  those 
frequenting  it  might  pass  their  evenings,  who  can 
doubt  that  there  are  most  happy  social  influences 
connected  with  such  a  resort,  and  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  employers,  and  the  duty  of  the  public 
generally,  to  provide  for  its  preservation  and  exten 
sion. 
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It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  of  our  members 
having  leisure  for  study,  that  however  useful  in  many 
respects  the  Reading-room  may  be,  to  them  it  ought 
only  to  be  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Knowledge, 
and  that  it  is  unwise  in  them  to  loiter  too  long  in  it. 
Periodical  and  newspaper  reading  is  desultory  and 
stimulating;  it  is  therefore  not  conducive  to  the 
acquisition  of  systematic  knowledge,  or  habits  of 
accurate  thinking;  the  attention  is  dissipated  by  too 
great  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  are  necessarily 
treated  in  a  diffusive  and  cursory  manner,  and  self- 
reliant  thought  is  apt  to  succumb  to  the  attractive 
editorial  of  the  popular  ready  writer.  Of  course 
these  remarks  apply  only  to  those  who  indulge  in 
Reading-room  literature  to  excess. 

But  literary  institutions  like  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  have  not  only  established 
throughout  the  country  numerous  public  libraries 
and  reading-rooms;  they  have  also  been  the  means 
of  providing  courses  of  popular  lectures,  and  to 
this  department  of  their  labours  I  invite  your  atten 
tion. 

Lectures  are  most  valuable  assistants  to  books; 
they  are  by  no  means  intended  to  supersede  reading, 
but  to  be  supplemental  to  it;  each  has  important 
marks  of  distinction.  Lectures  on  physical  philo 
sophy  are  illustrative  of  books ;  by  means  of  practical 
experiments,  the  lecturer  leads  the  student  into  a 
province  beyond  that  which  the  printer  or  engraver 
allows  the  author  to  do.  The  author  enunciates 
the  law,  but  the  lecturer  in  the  laboratory,  the 
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museum  or  the  fiel  .-Deration, 

he  enlists  all  our  sen:  md  brings  us 

into  the  presence  of  i\  ;res  on  literary 

topics  have  most  of  the  advantages  of  oral  teaching. 
The  lecturer  may  call  to  his  aid  the  arts  of  eloquence, 
and  as  occasion  arises,  he  may  exercise  his  peculiar 
powers,  alternately,  as  the  teacher  or  the  spokesman 
of  his  audience.  The  occasion  of  the  lecture,  the 
time,  the  place,  the  facility  with  which  the  speaker 
can  adapt  the  treatment  of  his  subject  to  his  own 
powers,  or  to  the  general  character  of  his  audience, 
and  many  other  incidental  circumstances,  confer 
peculiar  advantages  on  lectures  as  a  means  of  in 
struction. 

Lectures  have  another  recommendation,  however, 
than  that  of  being  instructive,  they  form  a  social 
intellectual  entertainment  of  a  high  order,  and  one 
which  tyrannous  conventionalism  has  not  debarred 
the  fair  sex  from  participating  in.  This  of  itself  is 
no  slight  recommendation,  and  is  not  unimportant  in 
estimating  the  social  advantages  of  our  Asssociation. 
The  Ladies  though  adepts  in  the  "  science  of  bliss," 
should  also  enjoy  the  "  blisses  of  science,"  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  make  the  Library  and  Lectures  attrac 
tive  to  them.  A  lecture  night  is  one  of  the  events 
of  the  week,  it  is  anticipated  with  satisfaction ;  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  congregating,  and  with  common 
assent,  yielding  our  minds  to  the  influence  exerted 
on  us  by  the  lecturer;  by  his  manner  of  treatment 
of  his  subject,  our  interest  is  excited,  and  even  the 
dullest  are  stimulated  into  enthusiasm;  for  a  time 
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we  all  have  mental  impressions  in  common,  and  th( 
as  we  disperse,  we  become  vaguely  conscious,  that 
while  we  listened  some  sympathetic  bond  had  united 
us,  but  which  is  about  to  be  severed.  These  assem 
blages  deserve  encouragement,  even  though  regarded 
merely  as  social  entertainments,  and  the  Directors 
of  this  and  other  literary  associations  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  community,  by  engaging  distinguished  Lec 
turers  to  preside  at  such  meetings  of  our  citizens. 

Popular  courses  of  lectures,  especially  scientific 
ones,  are  peculiarly  the  result  of  associated  efforts. 
Mechanics'  Institutes  have  brought  into  existence  a 
new  class  of  professional  men ;  about  fifty  years 
tho  popular  lecturer  was  a  being  unknown  in  any 
region  of  the  world,  and  now  every  village  that  can 
boast  of  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  where  is  th< 
village  where  English  is  spoken  that  cannot  do  so, 
has  its  migrations  of  lecturers.  In  our  own  favoui 
city,  "fresh,  youthful  and  aspiring,"  they  are 
regular  and  welcome  accompaniments  to  hoai 
winter,  as  new-year  festivities:  and  such  is  th< 
social  importance  of  the  lecture  room  that  men  of 
the  highest  talents,  consider  it  a  worthy  object 
leave  for  a  season  their  professorial  chairs,  am 
clergymen  their  pulpits,  to  occupy  the  platform 
a  Mechanics'  Institute. 

The  value  of  popular  lectures  as  a  means  of  edu 
cation  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  prepared 
ness  of  the  audience  to  hear  them.     Of  themselvi 
they  are  inefficient  for  instruction,  and  are  entitle 
to  rank  no  higher  than  a  refined  intellectual  stiinu- 
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lant.  The  lecturer  labours  under  the  disadvantage 
of  not  knowing  the  extent  of  knowledge  of  his  mixed 
audience.  If  he  estimates  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  be  low,  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  lecture  to  elementary 
matter,  this  is  a  disappointment  to  those  of  more 
advanced  attainments;  if  he  estimates  it  highly,  he 
may  probably  gratify  a  few,  and  dazzle  the  many 
by  surprising  experiments  or  brilliant  oratory,  but 
the  general  effect  will  be  more  one  of  pleasure  than 
instruction.  The  curiosity  of  the  ignorant,  however, 
may  likely  be  awakened,  and  they  may  be  incited 
to  a  further  study  of  the  subject. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  public,  by  their 
patronage,  would  enable  our  Directors  to  establish 
systematic  courses  of  lectures  on  science.  To  many 
residents  in  this  city,  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
the  elements  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
would  be  very  valuable.  Were  the  lectures  to  be 
followed  by  examinations  by  the  lecturer,  and  ac 
companied  with  private  reading  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  many  a  youthful  mind  would  be  encouraged 
to  useful  study,  and  a  taste  for  philosophical  re 
creations,  if  not  something  higher,  would  be  dif 
fused. 

The  friendly  alliance  for  providing  lecturers,  which 
has  been  recently  formed  between  this  and  its  sister 
Association,  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  this  city,  has 
been  beneficial  to  each,  and  the  public  who  are  the 
gainers  by  the  amalgamation,  have  testified  by  their 
presence  at  the  lectures,  their  approval  of  it.  It 
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suggests  the  propriety  of  unions  being  formed  for 
like  purpose  with  distant  Associations,  by  this  means 
a  most  efficient  staff  of  lecturers  might  be  engaged 
at  a  much  less  cost  than  under  the  usual  arrange 
ments,  and  friendly  intercourse  between  different 
Associations  would  be  promoted. 

To  render  effective  the  efforts  of  the  Association 
in  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  study  of  physical  science 
among  the  members,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  collec 
tion  of  philosophical  apparatus.  By  the  want  of 
this,  professional  lecturers  who  may  be  engaged  from 
a  distance,  are  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  sub 
jects  requiring  apparatus  which  can  be  transported 
easily,  and  gentlemen  residing  with  us,  qualified  and 
willing  to  lecture,  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the 
want  of  proper  means  for  illustrating  their  subjects. 
Practical  experiment  is  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  correct  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
science;  if  the  Association,  therefore,  progresses  in 
its  legitimate  development,  and  aims  at  being  some 
thing  more  than  a  mere  Reading  Club;  if,  as  its 
constitution  declares,  it  has  for  its  object  the  "  diffu 
sion  of  information  conducive  to  success  in  the 
several  avocations  of  its  members/'  it  must  have 
apparatus  suitable  for  illustrating  the  elementary 
laws  of  nature,  and  some  of  the  common  applications 
of  science  to  the  arts  of  life.  Apparatus  is  requisite, 
however,  not  only  for  public  teaching,  but  for  private 
study.  One  of  our  members,  let  us  suppose,  attends 
a  lecture  on  "  atmospheric  air,"  he  is  delighted  with 
the  illustrations  of  its  mechanical  and  chemical 
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properties,  his  curiosity  is  excited,  and  he  seeks  for 
information  in  our  Library;  but  unless  he  engages 
to  some  extent  in  practical  experiment,  like  number 
less  others,  it  is  probable  he  will  read  only  to  forget 
— the  air-pump,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  will  elude 
his  comprehension,  and  oxygen  will  never  be  more 
to  him  than  a  mental  ignis  fatuus. 

It  would  be  a  worthy  object  were  this  Association 
to  endeavour  to  encourage  among  its  members,  not 
only  a  love  for  intellectual  pleasures,  but  to  foster 
the  incipient  bias  of  youthful  architects,  engineers, 
chemists,  or  mechanicians.  The  cultivation  of 
Literature  and  Science  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
a  public  association  like  this,  they  require  no  separ 
ate  organisation,  and  in  circumstances  where  they 
are  separately  pursued,  incompatibility  of  nature  is 
not  the  cause ;  they  act  as  handmaids  to  each  other, 
two  good  Genii  of  the  human  family,  who  redouble 
their  blessings  wherever  their  joint  presence  is  wel 
comed. 

The  want  of  pecuniary  means,  it  is  presumed,  has 
prevented  our  Directors  from  giving  other  facilities 
for  the  study  of  science,  besides  scientific  books  and 
lectures.  When  this  difficulty  is  lessened,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  useful  collection  of  apparatus  may  be 
made  at  very  little  cost.  A  few  glass  retorts  and  jars, 
a  gasometer,  an  air-pump,  an  electrical  machine,  a 
model  or  section  of  a  steam  engine,  a  sucking  and 
force  pump  and  such  like,  would  be  exceedingly 
useful  acquisitions,  and  would  render  intelligible  an 
immense  amount  of  reading  on  Natural  Philosophy, 
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which,  without  some  such  practical  exponents,  leaves 
no  impression  on  the  mind. 

By  a  natural  transition,  we  now  turn  our  attention 
from  apparatus  for  investigating  Experimental  Philo 
sophy,  to  a  Museum  illustrative  of  Natural  History. 
The  complexities  of  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and 
other  sciences  which  treat  of  the  Laws  of  Nature, 
are  to  many  too  abstruse  and  uninviting  to  receive 
much  attention,  but  all  feel  interested  in  the  pro 
ductions  of  Nature.  Natural  History  is  replete  with 
pleasant  associations ;  its  tendencies  are  all  innocent, 
and  mentally  and  physically  healthful;  and  it  is 
generally  promotive  of  amiability  of  character  in 
those  persons  who  make  it  an  habitual  object  of 
attention;  the  love  of  the  study  increases  with 
advancing  years,  and  receives  gratification  at  seasons 
when  other  intellectual  pursuits  are  distasteful,  or 
cannot  be  conveniently  prosecuted.  Zoology,  as 
comprehended  under  the  old  classification  of  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  insects,  together  with 
Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  afford  innumer 
able  objects  of  interest  to  those  inclined  to  attend 
to  them,  and  our  Association  has  already  provided 
books  on  those  subjects;  but  it  would  be  peculiarly 
befitting  its  position  as  a  public  institution,  were  it 
to  encourage  the  collection  of  specimens  from  the 
various  fields  of  nature,  and  thereby  assist  in  diffus 
ing  a  love  for  nature's  works. 

Let  not  the  committee  of  management  be  appre 
hensive,  that  by  undertaking  the  curatorship  of  a 
Museum,  their  duties  will  become  too  onerous.  Such 
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a  collection  as  is  now  suggested,  could  be  formed 
with  comparatively  little  trouble,  and  at  very  small 
expense.  The  materials  for  forming  a  useful  Museum 
lie  scattered  around  us,  and  have  in  many  instances 
only  to  be  picked  up.  Let  it  be  known  that  a 
collection  is  being  formed,  and  many  would  gladly 
contribute  gratuitously  to  it;  we  might  soon  have 
specimens  illustrative  of  the  Geology,  the  Minera 
logy  and  Fauna  of  Canada;  its  lakes  and  forests 
and  mines  would  afford  plenty  of  materials ;  and  an 
object  of  interest  would  be  added  to  our  city,  which 
would  be  attractive  to  all,  and  of  solid  advantage 
to  those  pursuing  the  study. 

There  are  teeming  from  the  British  and  American 
presses  important  and  cheap  works  on  Science  and 
Natural  History,  but  their  value  is  in  a  great 
measure  lost  to  those  who  have  not  access  to  appara 
tus  and  museums,  to  assist  in  understanding  them ; 
these  adjuncts  are  as  necessary  to  the  study  of  nature, 
as  an  atlas  is  to  the  study  of  Geography,  and  the 
facility  with  which,  in  many  instances,  Mechanics' 
Institutes  have  formed  collections,  not  only  of  na 
tural  objects,  but  of  productions  of  the  useful  arts, 
proves  the  social  influence  they  command,  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  public ;  they  in  course 
of  time  become  the  depositories  of  private  collec 
tions,  and  a  recognised  channel  of  public  philan 
thropy.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  a  Museum  should  be  formed ;  it  favours 
the  permanency  of  the  Association,  and  by  adding 
to  its  attractions,  enhances  its  prosperity. 
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A  special  benefit  of  Literary  Associations  is,  that 
they  afford  incitements  to,  and  facilities  for  individual 
effort  in  mental  improvement.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
great  numbers  of  persons  whose  mental  progress 
does  not  require  any  such  stimulus,  but  in  the  ab 
sence  of  a  higher  school,  our  Association  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult 
population.  A  powerful  auxiliary  to  its  other  means 
of  exciting  the  intellectual  activity  of  its  members, 
is  a  Debating  Society,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  a 
Mutual  Improvement  Class.  The  extensiveness  of 
a  Library  is  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  insure  its 
being  used  by  many;  one  man  may  take  a  horse  to 
the  water,  but  twenty  won't  make  him  drink.  In 
cases  where  an  indifference  to  reading  exists,  a 
stimulus  must  be  applied,  and  a  Debating  Society  is 
one  of  the  best.  It  causes  the  attention  of  its 
members  to  be  concentrated  on  a  particular  subject 
of  inquiry,  it  strengthens  the  reasoning  powers  and 
the  memory,  gives  accuracy  and  precision  to  ideas, 
causes  readiness  in  invention,  and  facility  in  recalling 
associated  ideas.  A  hearty  wrangle  wonderfully 
sharpens  the  intellect,  and  enables  a  man  to  take 
soundings  of  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  which 
prove  very  beneficial  to  him  afterwards. 

Essay  writing  should  also  be  encouraged.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  in  this  address  on  the 
benefits  arising  from  this,  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
self  culture.  Like  other  means  which  have  been 
suggested,  it  is  mentioned  as  one  on  which  this  and 
other  Associations  may  exercise  a  great  influence; 
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they  may  do  so  by  awarding  honorary  or  pecuniary 
prizes,  by  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  pro 
duction  of  literary  efforts,  which  without  the  hope 
of  their  approbation  might  probably  never  have 
existed.  It  may  be  said  that  such  motives  for  essay 
writing  are  very  inferior  ones,  but  though  certainly 
riot  the  highest,  they  are  quite  compatible  with  them, 
and  their  practical  utility  is  proved  in  every  depart 
ment  of  social  life.  The  laborious  pleasure  of 
elaborating  thought,  and  of  infusing  it  into  polished 
periods,  attuned  to  the  spirit  which  breathes  in 
them,  ought  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  incitement, 
even  without  taking  into  account  its  accompanying 
moral  and  intellectual  benefits.  But  the  whole 
constitution  of  society  is  virtually  one  of  prizes — 
titles,  wealth,  fame,  power,  honour,  even  happiness 
itself,  are  all  so  many  prizes  held  out  to  those  wil 
ling  to  compete  for  them.  A  Literary  Association, 
therefore,  may  by  this  means  attract  general 
attention  to  some  useful  point  of  inquiry,  and 
induce  many  to  improve  their  own  powers  of 
mind,  while  at  the  same  time  contributing  and 
amassing  information  which  may  be  useful  to 
others. 

Associate  Institutions  have  peculiar  facilities  for 
the  formation  of  regular  adult  classes;  many  of 
them  have  such  classes  for  the  study  of  Mathematics, 
Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Geology, 
Botany,  Music,  &c.,  and  they  are  enabled  to  adapt 
the  course  of  instruction  and  other  class  arrange 
ments  to  the  wants  of  the  students,  in  a  manner 
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much  more  satisfactory  than  could  be  attained  by 
individual  management. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  which  I  shall  men 
tion,  which  an  association  like  this  is  enabled  to 
confer.  It  may  create  a  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  its  members,  with  trivial  or  objectionable 
amusements,  by  encouraging  others  of  a  salutary 
and  elevating  kind.  The  Chess  Club  in  connection 
with  this  Association  is  a  good  feature  in  it;  there 
is  perhaps  too  little  provision  made-  in  our  social 
arrangements  for  employing  the  vacant  hours  of 
multitudes  in  innocent  recreation;  proper  amuse 
ment  is  by  no  means  antagonistic  to  the  business  of 
life;  and  were  there  a  Gymnasium  attached  to  the 
Association,  it  would  still  farther  enhance  its  claims 
to  public  encouragment. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  connec 
tion  in  regard  to  Lectures,  which  exists  between  this 
Association  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  Let  none 
of  us  entertain  the  idea  that  the  latter  is  a  rival  to 
our  own ;  as  well  may  a  squatter  in  the  bush  regard 
with  jealousy  a  neighbour  who  settles  near  him. 
The  field  is  wide  enough  for  both  Associations,  and 
for  many  more;  a  still  closer  union  might  not  per 
haps  be  impolitic,  as  the  reasons  for  a  junction  in 
lectures  are  also,  in  many  respects,  applicable  to 
a  mutual  interest  in  the  Library,  Apparatus,  and 
Museum. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  means  by 
which  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  may 
promote  the  improvement  of  its  members,  and  be- 
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come  a  great  social  good;  they  are  those  usually 
employed  by  the  most  successful  institutions  of  a 
kindred  nature;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  advantages,  intellectual  and  social,  which  flow 
from  them.  The  sketch  which  has  been  given  of 
these  advantages  is  very  imperfect,  but  it  may  at 
least  indicate  their  greatness.  It  is  the  active 
principle  of  combination  which  creates  them;  it  is 
this  which  gives  power  to  a  multitude  of  individual 
efforts,  which  separately  would  be  impotent.  By 
means  of  associate  institutions,  Libraries  and  Read 
ing-Rooms  are  established  in  almost  every  village, 
qualified  lecturers  and  teachers,  some  of  them  of 
great  eminence,  are  engaged  to  traverse  the  country 
and  diffuse  information ;  opportunities  of  practically 
studying  the  sciences  are  afforded,  and  strong  incite 
ments  to  self-culture  are  held  out,  to  those  whose 
early  education  has  been  neglected,  or  whose  daily 
avocations  do  not  encourage  the  exercise  of  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind.  When  we  consider  that 
these  are  the  results  of  associate  institutions  for 
literary  objects,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  owe 
their  intellectual  activity  to  them,  who  can  doubt  the 
moral  and  intellectual  power,  the  social  and  indi 
vidual  advantages  of  such  organizations;  who  can 
estimate  the  virtue  they  encourage,  or  the  vice  they 
repress? 

It  is  therefore  with  confidence  that  this  Associa 
tion  may  appeal  to  the  public,  for  continued  and 
increasing  patronage;  its  claims  are  entitled  to  the 
most  favourable  consideration.  While,  as  a  com- 
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munity,  we  are  enjoying  the  bounties  flowing  from 
agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts,  let  us  mingle 
with  them  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect;  and,  while 
striving  to  extend  the  commerce  of  the  city,  let  us 
at  the  same  time  cause  its  Literary  Institutions  to 
flourish. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  remember  that  to  derive  the 
greatest  good  from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect, 
it  must  be  accompanied  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  sentiments.  Wealth  without  knowledge  is 
contemptible,  but  intellect  without  virtue  has  in  it 
something  abhorrent.  Literature  may  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  the  learning  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  and  Science  may  place  at  our  feet  the  riches 
of  the  material  world, — but  they  are  deficient  in 
their  essential  value  if  not  conjoined  with  moral 
goodness. 

• Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 

Upon  the  plain  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report, — 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  Philosophy,  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments :  how  weak 
Those  Arts  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropped 
By  Virtue. 


ADDRESS 

BT  THE  EIGHT  HONORABLE 

THE  EARL  OF  EGL1NTON  AND  WINTON,  K.T. 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  GLASGOW  ATHENAEUM. 


FRIDAY,  TTH  DECEMBER,  1855. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — I  cannot  but  feel  that 
on  meeting  on  this  occasion  with  such  an  assem 
blage  of  the  talent,  worth,  and  respectability  of 
Glasgow,  I  am  placed  in  a  position  of  great  disad 
vantage  when  I  call  to  mind  the  addresses  which 
have  been  given  from  this  chair,  and  the  genius 
and  the  eloquence  which  have  distinguished  those 
who  have  preceded  me  in  the  presidency  of  this 
Athenaeum.  When  I  remember  the  magnificent 
oration  which  in  common,  1  presume,  with  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  whom  I  am  now  ad 
dressing,  I  had  the  gratification  of  listening  to 
some  years  ago,  from  that  young  and  brilliant 
statesman  who  reflects  honour  on  the  ancient 
lineage  from  which  he  is  sprung,  and  whose 
native-born  eloquence  is  adorned  with  erudition  of 
the  highest  order — I  mean  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
When  I  remember  that  the  opening  of  this  institu- 
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tion  was  inaugurated  by  the  humour  and  genius 
of  the  inimitable  Dickens,  and  when  I  know  that, 
on  other  occasions,  such  men  as  the  great  historian, 
whom  I  see  here  (turning  to  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
who  sat  on  his  left),  and  your  Sheriff-Substitute, 
Mr.  Bell,  whose  vigorous  eloquence  none  can  hear 
without  admiration,  have  addressed  meetings  of 
this  institution,  and  when  I  know  I  am  about  to  be 
followed  by  such  men  as  the  Lord- Advocate — a  man 
whose  character  and  talents  I  admire  as  much  as 
any  man  can,  though,  perhaps,  I  may  have  objected 
to  some  of  the  duties  of  his  office — when  I  know 
this,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  any  mere  attempt  at 
oratory  on  my  part  must  be  met  almost  with  distaste : 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  on  that  account 
come  here  with  the  less  pleasure;  I  did  not,  on  that 
account,  respond  with  less  alacrity  to  the  call  made 
on  me  by  your  committee,  and  I  now  redeem  the 
pledge  I  was  some  time  ago  unavoidably  prevented 
from  carrying  out.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  to  gratify 
any  feeling  of  vanity  that  I  come  here  to-night — if 
such  were  the  case,  I  would  not  place  myself  in 
such  invidious  contrast  with  those  distinguished  men 
whose  names  I  have  stated.  It  is  not  to  gratify  any 
feeling  for  oratory — for,  were  I  capable  of  display 
ing  it,  there  is  none  to  whom  such  things  are  less 
pleasing.  I  come  here  because  I  feel  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  fellow-crea 
tures  to  support  such  useful  institutions  as  this; 
and,  still  more  so,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whom 
Providence  may  have  placed  in  high  station,  and 
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who  may  have  received  the  advantage  of  a  liberal 
education. 

The   reasons    for   setting    up   these   institutions 
are  so  well  known  over   the    country,   that  it  is 
really   hardly  necessary  for  me  to  state  what  the 
purport  of  this  Athena3um  is.     I  believe  I  cannot 
put  it  in  better  and  more  concise  terms  than  in  the 
words  which  accompany  the  annual  report  of  the 
institution:    "  The  object  of  the  institution  is,  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  the  public  the  fullest  and 
most  recent  information  on  all  subjects  of  general 
interest,  whether  commercial,  literary,  or  scientific; 
to  provide  an  agreeable  place  of  resort  in  the  inter 
vals  of  business;  to  excite,  especially  among  young 
men,  a  taste  for  intellectual  and  elevating  pursuits; 
to  secure  the  means  of  its  gratification  by  affording 
the   utmost   facilities   for   systematic   study  in  the 
various  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  to  com 
bine  these  with  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of 
invigorating  exercise,  and  improving  and  refining 
relaxation."     I  feel  that,  after  that  statement,  it  is 
unnecessary    for   me   to    enter   at   length   into  an 
explanation  of  what  is  the  object  of  the  institution. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  going  over  this  institution  to 
day,    and  I  must  say  it  afforded  me  the  greatest 
gratification   to  find  that,  as  regards  what  I  may 
almost  call  the  luxuries  provided  for  the  members, 
and  considering  all  the  arrangements  explained  to 
me,  and  the  feelings  by  which  the  committee  are 
actuated,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive   any. 
institution  carried  on  better,  or  that  ought  to  receive 
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more  the  support  of  all  who  wish  well  to  their 
fellow-citizens.  I  rejoice  to  find  that,  as  far  as  all 
human  institutions — all  human  institutions  don't  <ret 

O 

on  perfectly  well,  but  as  far  as  all  human  institutions 
go  on  well,  this  has  met  with  very  great  success. 
The  number  of  members  is  increasing,  and  I  believe 
the  funds  are  in  a  tolerably  satisfactory  condition. 
When,  however,  I  say  the  number  of  members  is 
increasing,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that 
that  class  of  persons  for  whom,  more  especially,  this 
institution  has  been  set  up — I  mean  the  young  men 
of  Glasgow — the  young  men  employed  in  the 
mercantile  houses  of  Glasgow — have  not  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  wholesome  in 
struction  and  amusement  as  much  as  could  have 
been  desired.  I  sincerely  trust  that  this  night  will 
be  the  prelude  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and — I 
will  not  say  from  my  eloquence,  but  from  that  of 
those  who  are  to  follow  me — that  it  will  go  forth  to 
the  young  men  of  Glasgow  that  they  cannot  do  better 
for  themselves,  and  for  their  interest  and  happiness, 
than  join  this  institution.  There  is  one  part  of  this 
institution  which  is  perhaps  less  known  and  less 
appreciated  than  the  rest,  but  which  I  cannot  help 
adverting  to — I  mean  the  gymnasium.  There  is  an 
old  adage,  that  "  all  work  and  no  play  makes  a  dull 
boy,"  and  I  know,  from  the  short  experience  I  had 
of  hard  work  in  office,  I  could  work  with  redoubled 
vigour  if  I  had  had  a  good  hour's  exercise  before 
hand.  But  if  Athena3ums  were  to  be  the  only 
means  of  instruction  and  education  for  the  upper 
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and  middle  classes,  I  should  say  they  were  vain  and 
inadequate ;  but  they  are  only  auxiliaries  (though 
useful  auxiliaries)  to  other  more  regular  educational 
establishments,  and  are  afforded  at  a  time  when 
others  fail.  As  the  infant  school  is  to  the  child,  as 
the  academy  is  to  the  boy,  and  as  the  university  is 
to  the  youth,  so  is  the  Athenaeum  to  the  grown  man, 
opening  its  door  not  only  to  those  who,  hitherto 
uneducated,  wish  to  raise  themselves  from  this  place, 
but  to  those  who  wish  to  preserve  that  which  they 
have  previously  learned.  It  is  in  great  and  populous 
cities  these  institutions  are  most  useful,  because  in 
these  cities  men  are  subjected  to  temptations  of  every 
kind,  and  if  you  do  not  provide  innocent  recreation 
for  them,  they  must,  almost  of  necessity,  fall  into 
sin  and  vice.  If  you  do  not  provide  innocent 
recreation  and  wholesome  instruction  for  the 
people,  they  must,  almost  certainly,  fall  into  dis 
sipation,  and  vice,  and  immorality;  and  I  believe 
there  is  no  man,  however  polluted,  who,  if  you 
would  win  him  for  a  time  from  his  bad  habits, 
and  induce  him  to  seek  for  instruction  here, 
would  not  allow  he  had  exchanged  for  the 
better,  and  that  knowledge  was  not  only  power, 
but  pleasure.  It  is  by  these  Athenaeums  that 
uneducated  men  may  place  themselves  on  a  level 
with  those  who  have  been  in  the  way  of  greater 
advantages  in  earlier  life.  It  is  by  them  that 
comparatively  educated  men  may  raise  them 
selves  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  It 
is  by  them  knowledge  and  science  are  diffused 
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among  all  classes,  and  by  them  that  immorality  and 
drunkenness  may  be  repressed. 

There  is  one  thing  in  this  institution  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of — I  mean  the  total  absence  of  all 
party  and  sectarian  differences,  which  is  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  necessary  to,  the  well-being  of  it. 
These  fruitful  subjects  of  disputation,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  the  establishment,  are  banished  from 
the  Atheneeum.  But  when  I  say  that  all  party  and 
religious  differences  should  be  banished  from  institu 
tions  such  as  these,  I  am  far  from  imagining  or 
wishing  to  advise  that  members  of  this  institution 
should  not  take  cognisance  of  any  of  the  great  political 
or  international  movements  that  may  from  time  to 
time  take  place.  I  should  indeed  regret,  for  instance, 
that  any  member  whatever  of  the  institution  should 
fail  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mighty  struggle  with 
which  Europe  is  now  convulsed.  I  should  indeed 
regret  that  any  one  should  fail  to  glory  in  his 
country's  victories,  or  ardently  to  desire  his  country's 
complete  success.  Such  a  theme  as  that  should  be 
encouraged  instead  of  repressed.  I  know  that  I  am 
now  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  greatest  com 
mercial  cities  of  the  empire,  to  which  war,  always 
as  it  is  hateful  and  injurious,  must  be  particularly 
detrimental,  and  I  well  know  there  is  not  one  whom 
I  am  now  addressing  who  is  not  resolved,  so  far  as 
in  him  lies,  that  this  war  shall  be  carried  on,  firmly 
and  resolutely,  to  a  glorious  conclusion.  I  know 
that  this  is  a  topic  foreign  to  the  peaceful  object  for 
which  this  meeting  is  convened,  but  I  trust  I  may 
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be  pardoned — unable  as  I  was  to  attend  the  great 
demonstration  which  lately  took  place  in  this  City 
— I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  these  few 
words,  and  assuring  you,  on  my  own  part,  that, 
anxious  as  I  am  that  the  sanguinary  struggle  in 
which  the  three  great  nations  are  engaged  should  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  I  am  equally 
desirous  that  no  peace  shall  be  concluded  which  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  securing  the  permanent  tran- 
quility  of  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  which  assimilates  more  to  Athen 
aeums  than  the  great  clubs  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  As  those  clubs  provide  magnificent  saloons, 
rich  luxuries,  and  dainty  food  for  those  who,  without 
these  combinations,  could  not  afford  more  than  the 
necessaries  of  life,  so  do  these  institutions  provide  for 
the  middle  classes  the  richest  feasts  of  scriptural,  in 
tellectual,  and  scientific  knowledge.  The  frequenter 
of  them  does  not  return  home  with  bleered  eyes,  a 
throbbing  head,  and  reckless  heart.  For  him  there  is 
no  wife  waiting,  in  speechless  misery,  for  the  curse  or 
the  blow  which  too  often  accompanies  the  return  of 
him  who  should  be  her  natural  protector.  For  him  no 
children  are  crying  out  in  vain  for  the  sustenance 
dissipated  in  the  brothel  or  the  spirit-shop.  His 
eyes  may  sparkle,  but  it  is  with  the  brightness  of 
new-born  knowledge — his  heart  may  beat,  but  it  is 
with  feelings  of  exultation,  and  hope — his  home 
may  be  humble,  but  it  is  not  the  abode  of  vice — his 
means  may  be  scanty,  but  they  are  spent  on  proper 
objects.  His  return  imparts  happiness  and  instruc- 
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tion.  He  has,  perhaps,  that  day,  in  the  Athenaeum, 
learnt  something  which  may  enable  him  to  rise  in 
his  calling;  he  has,  perhaps,  overcome  some  difficulty 
which  has  hitherto  impeded  his  progress;  he  has, 
perhaps,  solved  some  doubt  which  has  obscured  his 
religious  belief;  he  has,  perhaps,  made  some  resolve 
to  avoid  future  errors,  and  he  returns  home  to  his 
loved  ones  again,  there  to  impart  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired. 

And  now,  let  me  argue  the  merits  of  Athenaeums 
on  the  lower  ground,  merely,  of  expediency.  The 
Government  of  this  country  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be,  and  as  long  as  our  constitutional  monarchy 
exists,  it  never  can  become,  an  oligarchy.  Whether 
for  good  or  evil,  the  power  of  the  masses  is  becoming 
stronger  every  day,  and  the  will  of  what  is  called 
the  people  is  exercising  a  greater  influence  over  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislature,  and,  consequently,  over 
the  destinies  of  the  empire.  Some  may  say  that 
line  of  policy  has  been  pursued  too  rashly;  others 
may  say  it  is  the  only  form  of  government  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  tending  to  keep  down 
expenditure  and  individual  domination ;  but  what 
ever  differences  of  view  there  may  be  on  that  point, 
there  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  there  can  but  be  one 
opinion,  that  those  who  have  that  mighty  influence 
should  be  educated.  Give  them  education — give  the 
people  education;  teach  them  the  holy  truths  of 
Scripture;  open  to  them  the  instructive  pages  of 
history;  teach  them  the  marvels  of  science;  give 
them  schools;  give  them  Athenaeums;  and  I,  for  one, 
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do  not  fear  that  influence,  and  will  not  oppose  it. 
It  is  no  use  for  alarmists  who  would,  I  believe,  if 
they  could,  stop  all  education  whatever — it  is  no  use 
of  them  to  say  do  not  over-educate  the  people; 
teach  them  only  what  is  fit  for  their  station  in  life ; 
select  only  what  is  adapted  to  their  life  or  calling. 
1  say  you  cannot  over-educate  the  people — the  danger 
lies  in  the  want,  in  the  mediocrity  of  education. 
You  may  cram  the  head  of  a  dull  boy  in  the  upper 
classes  with  Latin  and  Greek  till  he  is  almost  useless 
for  any  purpose — but  you  cannot  over-educate  the 
man  who  has  to  toil  for  his  daily  bread.  Are  our 
artizans,  because  they  are  better  educated  than  in 
former  days,  less  able  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
their  craft — are  farmers  less  able  to  cultivate  land 
to  the  best  advantage — or  labourers  less  fit  to  toil 
for  their  employers — or  have  our  soldiers,  because 
better  educated,  fought  with  less  courage  or  worse 
discipline?  The  history  of  the  world  does  not 
record  instances  of  more  noble  daring  than  those 
performed  at  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkerman. 
More  touching  proofs  of  stern  fortitude  and  Chris 
tian  resignation  could  not  be  had  than  those  contained 
in  the  letters  which  have  been  written  from  the  seat 
of  war  by  men  of  all  grades  in  our  army ! 

A  few  centuries  ago  the  proudest  nobles  in  the 
land  could  hardly  sign  their  own  names.  Now, 
the  man  who  cannot,  at  least,  read  and  write,  forms 
an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  there  are  men  in  this 
room,  of  humble  origin,  who  have  more  knowledge 
than  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Socrates ;  there  is  not  one 
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who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  glorious  truths  of 
revelation,  while  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  rea 
soned  dimly  of  an  unknown  God.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  history  when  so  much  depended  on 
the  character  and  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  and  if  the  discoveries  and  improvements, 
the  liberty  of  sentiment,  which  have  distinguished 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  be  continued  through 
the  last  half,  man  will  have  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
civilisation  which  the  most  comprehensive  mind  of 
old  could  not  have  anticipated  as  possible.  After 
the  feeling  and  eloquent  dissertation  to  which  I  have 
already  adverted,  which  I  heard  in  this  place  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  which  those  of  you  who 
were  not  privileged  to  hear  it  have  perhaps  since 
read,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  subject 
of  the  different  branches  of  literature  which  are 
placed  here  for  your  choice,  even  if  I  considered 
myself  capable  of  advising  you.  I  will  only  say, 
neglect  no  subject  which  your  time  or  abilities  will 
enable  you  to  master.  Give  up  nothing  as  hopeless, 
because  it  requires  serious  consideration,  and  seems 
at  first  too  difficult  to  understand.  Avoid  all  pub 
lications  having  an  injurious  tendency,  and,  above 
all,  study  the  tenets  of  God's  Word,  the  holy  reli 
gion,  which  not  only  shows  you  the  way  to  immor 
tality,  but  is  the  surest  guide  to  your  temporal 
happiness  and  prosperity. 

I  have  hitherto  addressed  myself  almost  entirely 
to  those  who  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  others,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
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if  I  now  address  a  few  words  to  the  rich,  the  influ 
ential,  and  the  distinguished  merchants  who  have 
made  Glasgow  a  name  celebrated  over  the  world. 
I  will  ask  those  of  them  who  have  raised  themselves 
from  obscurity  by  their  energy,  by  their  talent,  by 
their  integrity,  to  look  back  to  the  time  when  they 
too,  perhaps,  felt  the  want  of  good  and  wholesome 
instruction,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  remember  that 
there  are  thousands  of  their  fellow-citizens  now  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  then  were,  whom, 
by  now  aiding  in  their  endeavours  after  self-improve 
ment,  they  may  perhaps  raise  to  a  like  eminence  with 
themselves.  I  will  ask  them  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  only  in  tall  chimneys,  and  busy  manufactories, 
and  crowded  quays,  and  wide  streets,  that  a  city's 
greatness  consists :  it  is  not  because  it  can  boast  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  of  commerce  extended 
almost  beyond  precedent,  of  riches  wafted  over  the 
seas,  that  a  city  attains  to  the  great,  the  highest 
fame.  Vice  and  misery,  dreadful  to  contemplate — 
appalling  almost  beyond  belief,  exist  in  every  great 
city,  and  in  none,  I  fear,  more  than  in  this.  Mere 
alms-giving  will  not  stop  it — money  only  increases 
the  evil.  Full  occupation  will  not  remedy  it — the 
wages  are  too  often  spent  in  the  spirit  shop.  Pun 
ishment  will  not  stop  it, — the  culprit  is  too  often 
hardened  by  the  punishment.  It  is  only  by  educa 
ting  the  people  that  you  can  permanently  reform 
their  lives,  and  improve  their  condition.  I  call 
therefore  upon  the  rich  and  influential  of  this  great 
city  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel — to  leave 
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no  stone  unturned  —  to  leave  no  means  unl 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  providing  that  adequate 
instruction  for  their  poorer  fellow -citizens,  which 
they  have  the  right  to  demand  at  their  hands,  and 
which  it  is  their  interest,  as  well  as  their  bounden 
duty,  to  afford. 


ADDRESS 


BT  THK 

RIGHT  HONORABLE  JAMES  MONCRIEFF, 

LORD  ADVOCATE, 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  GLASGOW  ATHENAEUM. 


FRIDAY,  TTH  DECEMBER,  1855. 


LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, — Allow  me,  in  the  first 
place,  to  express  the  great  gratification  I  have  in 
having  been  invited  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  evening.  On  a 
former  occasion,  similar  to  the  present,  I  was  unable 
to  comply  with  an  invitation  of  the  same  kind,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  could  give  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  permitted  to  attend  here  and 
address  the  brilliant  audience  that  I  see  before  me, 
on  an  occasion  so  interesting  as  the  present.  I  wish 
that,  engaged  in  the  labours  of  an  arduous  profes 
sion,  I  were  able  sufficiently  to  shake  off  the  dust 
and  fetters  which  business  imposes,  and  to  bring  to 
such  a  meeting  as  this  a  mind  sufficiently  clear  and 
free  of  care  to  be  befitting  the  atmosphere  of  an 
athenaeum.  It  is  difficult  for  those  not  accustomed 
to  it  to  understand  how  arduous  a  task  it  is  for  those 
who  spend  their  lives  in  daily  contention  to  address 
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a  meeting  of  this  kind,  where  all  are  friends,  where 
there  is  no  controversy,  no  adversary,  and  where 
that  which  is  the  ordinary  stimulant  of  the  oratory 
of  the  bar,  is  entirely  wanting.  Your  noble  Chair 
man  did  me  the  honour  to  mention  my  name  in  a 
very  friendly  way,  and  to  allude,  by  the  slightest 
allusion,  to  former  topics  of  controversy.  I  can 
only  say  that  on  the  present  occasion,  and  in  this 
atmosphere,  there  can  be  no  controversy  between 
us,  not  even  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  which 
I  have  been  requested  to  move.  It  is  a  resolution 
expressing  a  sentiment  somewhat  commonplace,  but 
like  a  great  many  other  commonplace  things,  one 
which  commands  more  ready  assent  from  the  under 
standing,  than  energetic  perseverance  in  action.  It 
is  as  follows  : — "  That  institutions,  founded  with  a 
view  to  advance  the  education  of  the  people,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  pleasantly  and  pro 
fitably  occupying  their  leisure  hours,  are  deserving 
of  patronage  and  support."  And,  gentlemen,  how 
ever  unable  I  may  be,  with  the  power  which  I 
would  wish,  to  enforce  that  commonplace  sentiment, 
the  gentleman  who  did  me  the  honour  to  ask  me  to 
move  the  resolution,  judged  rightly  that,  if  not  with 
ability,  I  should  at  least  propose  it  with  the  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  interest.  The  education  of 
the  people !  I  said  there  was  no  topic  of  controversy ; 
yet,  strangely  enough,  upon  the  very  first  sound  one 
would  think  the  education  of  the  people  was  a  topic 
beset  with  thorns  and  bristling  with  contention. 
When  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  words,  "  the  educu- 
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tion  of  the  people,"  I  see  a  hundred  combatants 
with  their  swords  all  turned  against  each  other. 
No  such  topic  shall  I  dilate  upon.  The  education 
of  the  people  of  which  I  am  to  speak  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  of  those  smaller  battle  fields.  The 
education  of  the  people — is  that  a  thing  merely  of 
school  and  college?  Why,  education  is  the  history 
of  a  man's  life — the  history  of  a  nation's  progress. 
It  is  not  more  true  that  the  boy  is  educated  for 
college,  the  college  lad  for  life,  than  that  every  man 
day  by  day  educates  himself  for  to-morrow.  Nor 
is  it  less  true — what  is  less  often  adverted  to — that 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  education  which  a  man 
obtains  for  himself,  or  has  given  him  for  to-day, 
will  be  his  success  on  the  morrow.  What  I  mean 
is  this,  that  education  is  nothing  but  preparation 
for  coming  duty,  for  coming  struggle,  for  the  coming 
strife  and  toil  of  life,  whether  it  be  given  to  the  boy 
at  school,  or  the  lad  at  college,  or  the  young  man 
entering  into  life,  or  the  man  in  the  prime  of  man 
hood,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  strife.  Be  it  where 
it  may,  that  is  education  which  prepares  a  man  for 
a  step  onward  in  his  course,  and  that  education  no 
man  can  neglect  with  impunity,  and  no  man  ever 
cultivates  without  reward.  It  is  said  by  the  poet 
(the  line  is  too  hackneyed)  "  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,"  and  we  are  told  that,  if  it  is  taken 
at  the  flood,  it  leads  on  to  fortune.  This  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  I  believe  that  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  a  great  deal  more  often  and  a  great  deal  more 
regularly  than  the  discontented  sons  of  men  are  apt 
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to  suppose.  Many  and  many  a  time  the  waters  are 
full,  the  flood  is  at  our  feet,  and  we  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it,  because,  when  the  waters  were  out 
and  the  sands  dry,  we  were  not  improving  the  period 
we  had  for  preparation.  And  so  men  abuse  Fortune 
when,  in  reality,  they  are  not  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  which  they  have  of  educating 
themselves  for  coming  events.  So  Dryden,  in  that 
magnificent  ode,  speaks  of  Fortune  as  if  she  were 
our  common  enemy : — 

"  Fortune,  that  with  capricious  joy, 

Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy, 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 
Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life." 

And  so  he  draws  the  moral — 


"  Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour, 
And  put  it  out  of  Fortune's  power." 

And  so  mankind  charge  upon  the  inconstancy  of 
the  imaginary  goddess,  the  results,  in  reality,  of  their 
own  improvidence  and  indolence.  To  put  the 
present  and  the  future  out  of  Fortune's  power,  is 
not  to  enjoy,  but  to  improve  it.  The  man  who 
improves  the  present,  is  sure  to  reap  the  reward  in 
the  coming  season. 

Shortly  after  I  came  to  the  bar,  in  a  conver 
sation  with  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar  of  England,  who  afterwards  rose  to  great 
eminence,  and  is  now  no  more,  and  talking,  as  he 
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was  kind  enough  to  do  to  me,  of  professional 
prospects,  he  said — It  is  quite  true  many  a  man 
comes  to  the  bar  and  never  succeeds;  but  I  have 
never  known  a  man  who  for  ten  years  assiduously 
attended  to  his  profession  who,  whatever  the 
discouragements  that  he  met  with  during  that 
period,  did  not  ultimately  rise  to  eminence  and 
distinction.  And  why?  I  believe  he  himself  was 
an  example,  and  spoke  from  experience.  And  why  ? 
Because  when  the  tide  of  Fortune  came  he  had  all 
his  tackle  ready,  and  was  prepared  to  sail  with  the 
flood.  So  much  for  education  in  the  abstract ;  and 
the  object  of  these  somewhat  general  remarks  is  to 
draw  this  practical  moral,  that,  even  though  we  do 
not  see  the  immediate  result,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  in  improving  the  present  time  by  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  ourselves,  and  imparting  it  to  others, 
we  are  laying  up  stores  which  ultimately  will  be 
turned  to  profit. 

And,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  leads  me  to 
remark,  that  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  obser 
vations  of  your  noble  President  on  the  subject 
of  the  fears  and  alarms  that  some  people  have 
as  to  the  over -education  of  the  people.  I  was 
asked  the  other  day,  after  I  received  the  kind  invita 
tion  to  appear  here,  to  subscribe  to  a  volume  of 
poems,  'kby  a  self-educated  man."  Going  home,  I 
meditated  on  that  phrase,  "  a  self-educated  man." 
In  the  abstract,  if  we  were  not  accustomed  to  con 
sider  this  question  with  a  view  to  the  existing  state 
of  things,  it  struck  me  nothing  could  be  a  greater 
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scandal  to  a  civilised  community  than  that  there 
should  be  a  self-educated  man.  You  might  as  well 
speak  of  a  man  self-protected  against  violence,  or 
self-redressed  against  civil  wrong,  as  speak  of  that 
community  being  well  ordered  in  which  any  man 
is  obliged  to  educate  himself.  It  is  to  my  mind  as 
much  a  right  of  every  man  to  require  that  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  shall  be  so  ordered  as 
that  he  shall  be  educated,  as  it  is  that  he  shall  obtain 
from  the  state  under  which  he  lives  protection  to 
his  property  and  person.  I  may  be  thought  Utopian 
in  my  views,  but  I  believe  we  shall  never  come  to  a 
satisfactory  result  on  this  matter  till  we  consider 
the  question  of  education  in  this  light — consider  it 
not  as  a  boon  to  be  given,  but  as  a  right  to  be 
demanded  by  every  citizen.  And  what  are  we 
afraid  off?  Why,  there  have  been  some  people — I 
believe  there  are  few  of  them  now — that  think  we 
shall  thereby  raise  a  democratic  spirit — that  we 
shall  raise  demagogues,  who  will  upset  the  existing 
order  of  things.  I  believe  that  feeling  is  quickly 
vanishing  away,  and  with  good  reason;  because  no 
man,  in  looking  abroad  on  communities  like  this,  or 
taking  advantage  of  the  lessons  of  history,  or 
learning  wisdom  by  the  past,  or  reading  the  lessons 
of  the  present,  can  fail  to  see  that  those  men  who 
sometimes  start  up  as  leaders  of  the  people,  at  the 
head  of  great  popular  movements — are  those  men 
made  by  their  education?  They  are  the  daring 
spirits  whom  the  want  of  education  has  been  unable 
to  suppress,  and  who  will  come  to  the  head  in  spite 
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of  all  you  can  do ;  and  you  can  but  lead  them  into  a 
right  and  proper  direction .   If  you  want  to  encourage 
dangerous  spirits  do  not  educate  the   people,   for, 
•when  the  man  of  real  intellect  appears,  who,  despite 
the  want  of  early  knowledge,  has  acquired  it  for 
himself,  he  is  a  far  more  dangerous  instrument  when 
he  is  at  the  head  of  a  population  of  that  kind  than 
he  ever  would  have  been  had  he  been  in  the  centre 
of  an  educated  people.     And  there  is  another  ob 
servation  which  I  have  sometimes  made  before,  but 
it  strikes  me  as  very  material  on  this  matter,  and  it 
is,  that  self-education,  to  some  extent,  is  dangerous 
— dangerous  to  the  community  which  contains  the 
self-educated.       There   is   a  wonderful   charm   in 
education  when  it  comes  in  the  ordinary  and  natural 
course ;  but  when  a  man  has  to  snatch  his  birthright 
where  he  ought  to  have  had  it  by  gift,  it  comes,  not 
with  the  sweetness  of  a  boon  bestowed  by  a  parent, 
but  brings  with  it  a  certain  feeling,  never  to   be 
forgotten,  that  it  should  not  have  cost  him  all  that 
trouble  to  attain  what  ought  to  have  been  imparted 
willingly;  and  instead  of  a  devoted  son,  we  have  a 
discontented  step-son.   The  truth  is,  we  may  always 
be  quite  sure  that  by  employing  the  gifts  with  which 
Providence  has  blessed  us,  and  acting  upon  principles 
which    are    clearly    conveyed   in  them,    all   these 
visionary  fears  will  be  dissipated  into  air. 

Let  me  draw  an  illustration,  not  very  foreign  to  the 
subject.  I  recollect  many  years  ago,  shortly  after  the 
termination  of  the  war,  between  the  twenty  and  thirty, 
there  was  very  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
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propriety  or  desirableness  of  introducing  machinery 
into  manufactories.  We  were  told  it  was  improper 
to  deprive  the  poor  man  of  his  bread,  and  that 
by  thus  introducing  the  labour  of  machinery  to  super 
sede  that  of  human  hands,  we  were  driving  out  the 
population  of  this  country,  and  excluding  them  from 
their  natural  reward  for  a  good  day's  work.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  plainly  absurd  that  the  intellect  and  inge 
nuity  God  had  bestowed  upon  man  were  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  such  abstract  principles  as  that.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  Have  we  had  deserted  cities  in 
consequence  of  these  wonderful  engines,  that  ply 
their  gigantic  arms  on  every  side  of  us  ?  Look  at 
your  own  city.  Look  at  this  wonderful  workshop 
of  the  world.  See  what  thousands  are  congregated 
in  this  mighty  hive  of  industry,  and  there  you  have 
the  fruit  of  that  very  invention  which  alarmists 
would  have  persuaded  us  twenty  years  ago  would 
depopulate  and  starve  the  country.  When  I  look 
at  this  magnificent  place — when  I  consider  how  it 
has  grown  within  my  own  recollection — when  I  go 
into  any  of  your  manufactories  and  see  the  extraor 
dinary  and  almost  magical  use  to  which  iron  and 
steel,  and  water  and  steam  have  been  put — when  I 
see  how  all  this  triumph  of  human  skill  feeds  thou 
sands  upon  thousands  that  never  were  so  fed  before 
— when  I  see  the  results  of  all  that  intellect  going 
to  foreign  lands  in  the  shape  of  wealth,  and  returning 
tenfold  to  your  own  city — when  I  see  those  palaces 
that  stretch  along  your  river,  over  fields  that  I 
recollect  having  seen  in  a  state  of  agriculture,  and 
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recollect  the  prophesies  that  were  made  on  this 
subject— I  think  we  may  well  take  heart  and  go 
forward,  and  believe  that  so  long  as  we  only  put  to 
their  right  use  the  gifts  Providence  has  given  us,  we 
need  not  be  afraid  of  any  such  results  as  those 
which  were  so  vainly  prophesied.     Another  panic 
came,  in  which  I  must  admit  I  had  a  considerable 
share.     Those  wonderful  engines,  instead  of  scat 
tering  the  multitude,  attracted  them  to  the  towns, 
and  so  these  large  communities  grew  up  until  their 
bulk  almost  became  alarming.     Our  population  was 
like  to  devour  the  means  of  subsistence.     In  our 
sea-girt  isle,  surrounded  by  an  iron-bound  coast, 
with  no  prairies  to  send  the  surplus  population  to, 
it  was  impossible  to  see  what  was  to  become  of  us 
in  another  generation.     At  the  very  time  that  fear 
was  at  its  height,  to  show  how  Providence  over 
rules  everything,  there  came  the  discovery  at  two 
ends  of  the  earth  at  once,  California  and  Australia, 
of  those  mines  of  gold,  that  at  the  first  outset  drained 
off  from  our  large  towns  and  country  population  an 
amount  which  has  now  begun  to  turn  us  back  to 
the  old  fear — to  make  us  think  we  cannot  find 
recruits  for  our  army,   and  instead  of  a  surplus 
population  we   have   not,   after  all,   men  enough. 
There  again  the  calculations  of  man  as  to  probable 
contingencies  were  entirely  at  fault.     Now  I  have 
chosen  these  two  illustrations  to  show  how  visionary 
it  is  to  speculate  on  the  evils  of  over-educating  the 
people.      You  may  over-educate  a  fool.      You  may 
educate  him,  and  he  won't  cease  to  be  a  fool.     In 
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particular  instances  you  may  find  a  man,  who,  from 
being  educated,  only  shows  more  clearly  what 
fool  he  is.  But  that  is  no  argument  why  you  shonk 
not  follow  out  the  clear  and  manifest  principle,  hot 
of  benevolence  and  right,  of  doing  your  best  to  spread 
knowledge.  But  I  choose  these  two  illustrations 
also  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  to  me  that, 
looking  at  the  enormous  stride  which  your  city  has 
made  in  the  race  of  cities  and  of  nations,  looking  to 
that  enormous  population  that  has  now  concentrated 
around  this  focus,  looking  at  the  fact  of  the  number 
less  families  that  depend  on  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  your  city,  you  have  also  a  responsibility  to 
discharge.  That  which  has  made  your  wealth  and 
greatness  has  also  brought  upon  your  shoulders  the 
responsibility  of  thousands  of  families  writhin  this 
place ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  arts  and  industry  of  man,  you  have  accumulated 
this  enormous  centre  of  wealth,  see  that  you  do  your 
duty  also,  and  do  not  allow  it  to  be  said  that  in 
attracting  from  all  parts  of  the  land  these  thews 
and  sinews  that  have  worked  to  create  your  magni 
ficence  and  luxury,  you  have  left  their  owners  to 
starve  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

There  is  no  place  I  know  where  such  an  in 
stitution  as  that  which  we  are  here  to-day  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  is  more  required  or  can 
be  more  useful;  and  let  me  say,  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  education  in  the  abstract  is  educa 
tion  from  day  to  day  for  a  man's  duties  and  for 
coming  events,  so  also  a  man's  leisure  hours  are 
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education  for  the  future.     How  many  a  man,  by 
mere  accident,  or  rather  by  improving  those  hours 
given  him  for  repose  and  relaxation  from  ordinary 
pursuits,  has  found  the  way  to  fortune  and  honour 
when  he  least  expected  it !     And  how  many  more 
men,  in  doing  this  have  found  defence  against  being 
misled  from  the  comfort  of  the  home  circle,  from 
employing  those  hours,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  given  to  dissipation,  in  the  pursuit  of  know 
ledge   and   the   promotion    of  the   finer   arts    and 
sciences  which  mankind  indulge  in.     Knowledge, 
like  mercy,  is  twice  blessed — that  is  to  say  in  the 
thing  that  is  learned,  but  far  more  in  the  temper 
and  spirit  it  brings  with  it.     It  soothes  the  troubles 
of  the  uiind ;  it  smoothes  the  wrinkled  brow  of  care ; 
it  relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  over-taxed  artizan ;  it 
sends  a  glow  and  thrill  of  unknown  pleasure  through 
the  heart  that  has  been  too  long  worn  down  with 
intellectual  toil;    and  you  cannot  learn  anything 
that  so  relieves  your  spirit,  that  does  not  improve 
your  mind  and  soften  and  elevate  your  heart. 

There  is  one  topic  on  which,  before  I  conclude, 
I  would  like  to  say  one  word.  We  talk  very 
much  about  education.  "We  speak  of  the  spread  of 
education,  and  one  would  think  from  the  compla 
cency  with  which  that  subject  is  generally  spoken 
of,  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  some  great  step  in 
advance,  that  we  have  already  outstripped  all  pre 
ceding  generations,  and  that  the  question  we  were 
considering  was  whether  we  were  to  astonish  man 
kind  by  some  wonderful  invention  or  discovery  in 
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the  education  of  the  people.  Now,  I  very  much 
fear  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  flattering  ourselves 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  deserve.  I  do  not  think 
our  generation  is  so  much  over-educated  as  many 
men  believe.  I  do  not  think  we  are  so  much  in 
advance  of  our  predecessors  as  many  men  believe. 
No  doubt  we  have  great  advantages ;  we  have  all 
but  annihilated  time  and  space,  in  one  sense.  We 
can  travel  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  another  in 
the  time  which  was  previously  required  to  travel 
thirty  or  forty  miles ;  we  can  flash  intelligence  from 
one  end  of  the  isle  to  another  in  an  instant.  That 
is  all  true,  but  what  do  we  do  with  it  ?  Instead  of 
our  being  an  over-educated  people  in  proportion  to 
our  advantages,  I  believe  exactly  the  reverse ;  and 
that  if  you  look  back  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
while  I  by  no  means  say  the  amount  of  general 
knowledge  was  equally  diffused  at  that  time,  we 
shall  find  a  great  deal  to  bring  down  our  self-con 
gratulation  on  this  subject ;  and  we  shall  find  men 
lived  in  those  days  who  would  put  to  shame  a  great 
many  of  the  pretenders  of  the  present  day.  How 
many  of  the  arts  that  distinguished  Scotland  of  old 
have  nearly  disappeared  from  among  us  ?  Where 
are  our  scholars  ?  I  see  my  friend  Professor  Blackie 
here,  and  in  his  presence  I  dare  scarcely  refer  to 
that  subject.  When  I  take  up  the  Deliciae  Poeta- 
rum  Scotorum — works  of  men  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century — I  want  to  know  where  are  the 
Scotchmen  now  that  could  make  their  names  equally 
famous  over  Europe  by  their  Latin  compositions. 
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In  truth,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  general 
knowledge  of  a  certain  kind,  we  are  all  bustling 
and  jostling  in  the  strife  of  this  busy  world,  striving 
for  riches  and  honour,  and  men  never  give  them 
selves  time  to  learn  thoroughly  that  which  in  former 
days  was  the  subject  of  midnight  oil  and  many  a 
laborious  hour. 

And  here  let  us  ask  ourselves,  while  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  eclipse  all  former  generations, 
what  are  they  doing  in  the  nations  around 
us  ?  Is  our  superiority  so  very  great  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent  that  we  can  afford  to  stand 
still  while  they  are  going  on?  We  have  read 
them  some  lessons  in  machinery  and  invention, 
and  they  have  been  so  ready  to  learn  that  I  believe 
one  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  this  gigantic 
struggle  is,  that  unless  we  look  to  ourselves,  and 
learn  what  we  can  from  our  neighbours,  we  may  be 
left  behind  at  the  very  time  we  thought  we  were 
in  advance.  I  am  only  going  to  refer  to  one  or  two 
topics,  which  are  of  some  consequence.  Where  is 
the  music  of  Scotland  ?  In  old  days  it  was  part  of 
every  child's  education  that  he  should  be  taught  to 
read  from  the  scale.  Why  have  we  lost  that  good 
old  art  of  our  ancestors,  and  why  should  not  every 
man — I  do  not  say  working  man,  for  we  are  all 
working  men — in  all  stations  of  society,  have  opened 
to  him  that  comparatively  easy  and  simple  recrea 
tion,  that  for  which  Scotland  used  to  be,  and  alway  s 
has  been,  famous,  namely,  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  vocal  or  instrumental  music?  Why  is  it  that 
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it  is  looked  down  upon  and  despised  in  every  public 
seminary?  Why  is  it  that  on  the  continent,  among 
the  Germans,  a  people  not  naturally  more  musical 
than  ourselves,  you  never  find  a  man  that  is  not  to 
a  certain  extent  versed  in  the  art?  I  trust  we 
shall  take  an  example  both  by  those  around  us  on 
the  continent,  and  by  our  forefathers  in  times  gone  by. 
Again,  as  to  foreign  languages.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace 
to  our  generation  how  seldom  you  can  find  a  man 
who  can  talk  intelligibly  in  any  language  but  his 
own  ?  A  well-educated  Scotchman  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  as  well  acquainted  with  French  and 
Italian  as  he  was  with  his  own  language.  Look  at 
the  foe  with  whom  we  fight.  Look  at  the  Russians. 
They  are  the  best  linguists  in  Europe.  You  find  a 
Russian  talking  English  with  an  accent  that  wonld 
make  you  believe  he  was  a  native  of  the  country. 
I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  in 
regard  to  the  better  educated  classes,  the  rarity  in 
Russia  is  rather  to  find  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Well,  in  this  country,  in  a  matter  comparatively 
easy  as  the  speaking  of  an  existing  language  always 
is,  why  is  it  we  are  in  absolute  ignorance  in  that 
respect  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  that  in  the  Athenaeum 
that  is  by  no  means  neglected.  I  am  glad  to  see 
from  the  report  that  there  is  considerable  attention 
paid  to  this.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  a  little 
arrangement  and  management  may  enable  most  men 
to  acquire  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  a  spoken  lan 
guage,  and  the  task  is  one  more  easily  accomplished 
from  conversation  than  from  the  grammar.  It  is 
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Impossible  to  express  what  a  benefit  would  result, 
if  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  continent 
were  more  general  in  the  community.  That  would 
enable  us,  with  our  easy  means  of  intercourse,  to  do 
that  which  we  have  so  much  failed  in  doing  hitherto, 
to  draw  from  the  arts  of  the  continent  those  in  which 
we  are  deficient,  even  as  they  have  not  thought  it 
beneath  them  to  follow,  until  they  almost  surpass  us, 
in  the  things  in  which  we  thought  we  most  excelled. 
There  is  another  topic  —  that  of  common  things, 
which  presses  next,  if  I  had  not  detained  you  so 
long.  We  were  much  better  cooks,  I  believe,  in 
the  days  when  the  French  were  our  allies  in  days 
of  old  than  we  are  now.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
Patrick  Fraser,  last  year  published  an  interesting 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  entreated  that  in  any  educa 
tion  bill  which  might  be  introduced  for  Scotland,  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  enjoining  instruction  in 
cookery.  He  said,  how  often  would  the  working 
man  be  restrained  from  the  public-house  if  his  wife 
knew  how  to  cook  a  savoury  mess  for  him;  and 
then  he  describes  the  kind  of  dish  that  the  working 
man  generally  finds  at  his  house,  which,  if  truly 
described,  shows  that  there  is  a  great  want  of 
increased  knowledge  in  that  valuable  science. 

I  now  return  to  the  principle  from  which  I  started. 
I  want  very  much  to  see  this  matter  of  instructing 
the  people  carried  out  as  a  public  principle.  I  see 
no  danger  that  can  arise  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  say  this,  that  with  all  the  power  that  Russia  has, 
and  it  has  great  power,  with  all  the  sagacity  that  it 
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has  in  educating  its  people  for  the  subjects  of  a 
military  government,  and  it  has  great  sagacity,  the 
only  thing  that  I  see  in  which  we  have  a  decided 
advantage  is  in  the  moral  character  of  our  troops, 
their  feeling  of  independence,  their  feeling  as 
freemen,  their  superior  t education.  That  is  the 
strength  of  our  country.  Our  soldiers  may  be  few, 
but  if  educated  and  free,  they  are  a  match  for  the 
troops  of  any  despotic  government  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  No  doubt,  man  will  con 
tinue  to  have  the  same  tendencies  and  passions,  do 
what  we  may.  Criminals  will  find  shelter  in  large 
communities,  the  fond  expectations  of  youth  will  be 
dissappointed  in  manhood.  Men  will  continue  to 
live  in  the  centre  of  knowledge,  and  yet  know 
nothing  of  it,  as  in  times  gone  by.  No  system  of 
education  will  change  human  nature.  Still  truth 
remains,  and  following  her>  we  need  not  be  discou 
raged.  I  hope  it  may  be  long  before  the  poet's 
prophecy  that 

"  Trade's  proud  Empire  hastes  to  swift  decay," 

will  be  true  of  you.  But  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
poem  may  still  be  applied  to  our  subject,  and  that 
"self-dependent  power," — I  mean  self-dependent, 
because  conscious  of  its  knowledge,  feeling  pride  in 
its  independence,  subject  to  those  higher  influences 
without  which  no  man  can  be  independent — 

"  Self-dependent  power  will  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky." 
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PROFESSORS  AND  GENTLEMEN, — Vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  poor  expression  of  my  heart-felt  gratitude 
for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  and  of  my  anxiety 
to  make  you  the  only  return  in  my  power,  by  earnest 
endeavour  to  bring  no  discredit  on  your  choice,  and 
to  approve  myself,  in  the  place  to  which  you  have 
called  me,  not  altogether  unworthy  of  those  who 
have  occupied  it  before  me.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proud 
event  in  my  life  to  have  my  humble  name  enrolled 
in  the  annals  of  this  ancient  and  illustrious  seat  of 
learning  and  science,  as  the  successor  of  men — many 
of  them  exalted  in  station,  and  by  their  genius, 
talent,  and  attainments,  yet  accounting  this  gown 
one  of  their  chief,  titles  to  distinction — some  of  them, 
and  these  not  the  least  eminent,  united  to  me  in 
friendship,  through  long  intercourse  of  public  and 
private  life,  and  by  community  of  sentiment  in 
almost  everything  on  which  honourable  men  would 
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care  to  think  alike.  If  such  an  honour  as  this  can 
be  said  to  be  enhanced,  what  addition  does  it  not 
receive  coming  unsolicited,  and  without  canvass — 
not  indeed  without  contest— but  without  either  of 
the  parties  in  whose  name  it  was  joined  being  per 
sonally  engaged. 

The  contest  is  now  over;  and  it  has  been  con 
ducted,  I  am  assured,  in  so  generous  a  spirit  as  to 
justify  entirely  the  trust  which  the  constitution  of 
the  University  has  reposed  in  you,  and  to  leave 
behind  it  no  asperities,  no  interruption  of  friendship, 
nor  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  the  tranquil  and 
unbroken  prosecution  of  your  studies.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  regard  with  alarm  or  evil  antici 
pation  the  occasional  contests  of  youth — in  open  day 
— for  important  and  honourable  objects — where 
personal  interest  does  not  enter  to  sour  and  to 
degrade.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  such  scenes, 
and  their  events,  well  calculated  to  bring  into  safe 
action  some  of  the  best  and  most  powerful  principles 
of  our  nature,  and  to  impart,  in  early  life,  lessons 
of  deep  moment,  with  reference  to  the  severer  and 
more  arduous  conflicts  which  manhood  must  sustain ; 
among  other  things  teaching,  betimes,  mutual  for 
bearance  and  esteem  while  acting  upon  different 
opinions — moderation  in  either  fortune — that  illiberal 
triumph  is  not  less  mean  than  unbecoming  depres 
sion — that  honour  preserved  deprives  defeat  of  its 
bitterness — and  that  victory  then  only  brings  true 
satisfaction  when  it  is  won  without  reproach. 

To  what  has  recently  passed,  I  shall  not  otherwise 
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allude  than  as  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  of  the 
nobleman  opposed  to  me,*  and  whose  high  rank  is 
adorned  by  his  accomplishments  and  manners  and 
merited  popularity,  that  to  him  neither  I  nor  my. 
friends  would  grudge  any  honour,  save  that  which 
I  may  here  legitimately  claim — success  upon  prin 
ciples  which,  in  the  minds  of  enlightened,  disin 
terested,  and  ingenuous  youth,  have  rendered  un 
availing,  even  his  name  against  mine. 

The  position  to  which  you  have  raised  me  has  its 
duties.  I  acknowledge  the  responsibility.  Never 
was  the  improvement — to  utmost  efficiency — of  our 
institutions  for  education  more  incumbent  on  all 
who  preside  in  them — whether  for  teaching  or  for 
discipline — in  office  of  permanent  or  of  passing 
authority — of  usefulness  or  simply  of  honour,  yet 
not  without  the  influence  which  such  honour  should 
give.  And,  certainly,  the  obligation  is  not  least  in 
our  Universities,  which  crown  the  work  of  public 
instruction,  infusing  their  spirit  into  all  subordinate 
seminaries,  and  stamping  their  character  upon  our 
system,  of  national  education. 

That  system  has  many  claims  to  our  affection. 
Have  we  done  it  justice?  Has  it  borne  all  its  fruits? 
It  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  carrying  home  to 
every  dwelling  the  essential  rudiments  of  education. 
Its  sagacious  founders  knew  that  the  great  deliver 
ance  they  had  wrought  out  from  civil  and  religious 
bondage  could  not  otherwise  be  secured  than  by 

*  The  Earl  of  Eglinton. 
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elevating  the  character  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
and  they  planted  their  schools  accordingly  in  ev( 
corner  of  the  land.  Hence  much  that  is  most 
remarkable  in  the  national  character  of  our  country 
men — habitually  thinking  for  themselves — prudent, 
yet  inquiring — willing  to  hear,  cautious  to  adopt 
suggestion — slow  to  resolve,  but  once  resolved, 
determined  in  action,  and  not  to  be  diverted  or 
discouraged  in  their  course  by  difficulties  they  had 
already  forecast.  Hence,  too — what  is  almost  pecu 
liar  to  them — that  familiar  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
which,  while  it  furnishes  the  subject  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  domestic  life  of  our  peasantry, 
has  left  deep  traces  in  the  national  history,  because 
of  the  vast  importance  they  attach  to  matters  which 
the  same  class,  in  less  educated  countries,  regard 
without  interest  or  excitement.  Hence,  too,  that 
from  many  a  lowly  habitation,  and  of  lowly  parent 
age,  have  risen  men  to  guide  the  affairs,  and  admin 
ister,  in  high  places,  the  laws  of  their  country;  and 
that  others,  whose  genius  has  been  kindled  in  their 
humble  parish  school,  have  broke  forth  shining 
lights,  extending,  like  Leslie,  the  bounds  of  science 
—  like  Watt,  subduing  the  most  uncontrollable 
agents  of  nature  to  docility,  and  rendering  them 
subservient  to  the  most  gigantic  and  minutest  pur 
poses  of  art  and  manufactures  — -  enlarging,  like 
Burns,  the  sphere  of  our  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyments — and  carrying  forth  their  own  name, 
and  that  of  their  country,  to  meet  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  many  a  distant  clime. 
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Would  to  God  that  this  system  had  strengthened 
with  the  growing  strength  of  Scotland ;  and  that 
the  means  of  elementary  education,  whether  derived 
from,  the  State  or  from  private  beneficence,  were 
adequate  to  the  increasing  wants  of  a  doubled  and 
re-doubled  population;  and,  still  more,  that  in  the 
practical  administration  of  those  means,  every  im 
pediment  should  be  removed  that  renders  the  offer 
of  instruction  not  acceptable  to  all. 

But  on  this  last  point  I  venture  to  hope  well — 
drawing  my  augury  from  our  truest  and  greatest 
boast,  that  our  Universities  have  rendered  the  foun 
tains  of  knowledge  accessible  to  all  youth,  without 
regard  to  religious  opinion.,  inherited  or  honestly 
embraced — rightly  deeming,  and  with  just  reliance 
on  the  foundations  of  their  own  faith,  that  conscien 
tious  difference  of  belief  should  not  only  not  doom 
to  ignorance,  but  should  be  no  let  or  hinderance 
whatever  to  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  establish  the  truth.  We  may  rest  assured 
that  our  dearest  interests  and  our  best  institutions 
depend  for  their  security  on  the  recovery  and  culti 
vation  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  wastes,  which, 
infinitely  more  than  the  physical,  impoverish  and 
disfigure  the  land. 

With  reference  to  what  more  nearly  concerns  us, 
our  academical  institutions,  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  have  my  early  impressions  and  cherished 
associations  confirmed  by  my  later  reading,  and,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  my  more  matured  judgment.  Our 
endowments,  the  expediency  of  which  has  been  so 
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often  canvassed,  rest,  as  I  think,  on  the  surest  and 
most  solid  basis.  Moderate — very  moderate — in 
my  own  mind  too  moderate — they  give  no  encourage 
ment,  I  shall  not  say  to  indolence,  but  to  an  inactive 
life  of  dignified  leisure.  They  give  to  their  possessor 
independence,  but  leave  him  under  the  just  am 
salutary  influence  of  interest  and  ambition.  It  is  b] 
the  growth  of  his  own  attainments,  the  extending 
usefulness  of  his  instruction,  and  his  spreading  re 
putation  as  a  master  and  a  teacher — by  showing  in 
himself  that  progress  to  which  he  exhorts  othei 
by  forwarding  the  science  which  he  professes,  not 
content  with  explaining  what  others  have  done  in  it, 
or  discovered — by  securing  as  a  teacher  the  generous 
confidence  of  youth  and  the  sober  approbation  of  age 
— by  imparting  not  cold  information  only,  but  an 
exciting  and  fertilising  culture,  implanting  in  their 
minds  that  ardent  enthusiasm  which  produces  its 
fruit  through  all  after  life — it  is  by  those  arts  that  he 
can  alone  promote  his  own  best  interests,  and  those 
of  the  university  to  which  he  has  allied  his  fortune 
and  his  name.  It  is  because  their  professors  are 
relieved  from  degrading  anxieties  on  the  one  hand, 
but  impelled  on  the  other  by  every  honourable 
motive  to  highest  exertion,  that  'our  univerities 
have  not  been  stationary,  recording  merely  the  past 
progress  of  science,  but,  moving  onwards  themselves, 
have  accelerated  its  course.  It  is  thus  that  they 
have  hitherto  been  saved,  and  will  continue  to  be 
saved,  from  the  reproach  cast,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  scorn,  by  a  philosopher  of  our  days,  on  some 
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other  academical  institutions  of  Europe,  when  he 
finely  says,  "That,  moored  immoveably  to  their 
stations  by  the  weight  of  their  anchors  and  the 
strength  of  their  cables,  they  serve  but  to  show 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  borne  along."  * 

I  make  no  groundless  claim  for  our  universities. 
To  omit  the  living,  I  appeal  to  Maclaurin,  and 
Simson,  and  Black,  and  Robinson,  and  Playfair — 
to  Cullen,  and  Monro,  and  Gregory — to  Ferguson, 
and  Miller,  and  Smith — to  Hutcheson,  and  Camp 
bell,  and  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  Brown.  These 
men  were  all  professors — some  of  them  born  and 
nurtured  in  the  universities  which  they  afterwards 
illustrated.  They  bore  the  torch  of  science,  not 
simply  to  transmit  it  to  others.  They  were  them 
selves  discoverers — some  of  them  founders  of  schools 
— and  in  departments  of  science  which  bear  most 
materially  on  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

One  thing  I  do  indeed  deeply  regret,  and  speak 
ing  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  many,  and 
in  earnest  prayer  for  the  welfare  of  this  university, 
I  trust  I  may,  without  offence,  express  my  regret 
that  the  same  liberality  which  has  opened  your 
schools  to  the  taught  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
selection  of  the  teachers.  Making  the  proper  and 
necessary  exception  of  those  chairs  which  are  de 
voted  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Established 
Church,  may  we  not  ask  wrhy  the  other  chairs  of 

*  Stewart — Dissertation  Encyc.  Brit. 
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this  University — its  secular  chairs — should  not  be 
open  to  a  candidate  bringing  admitted  superiority 
in  science — what  is  not  less  important,  nor  less  rare, 
extraordinary  power  of  communicating  knowledge, 
and  exciting  the  emulation  of  his  students — and 
withal  unimpeachable  character,  merely  because  he 
may  not  agree  in  all  things,  possibly  in  some  nice 
point  of  church  government,  with  the  views  of  the 
Establishment.  May  we  not  ask  whether  danger 
now  exists  to  require  the  rejection  from  your  secular 
chairs  of  men — it  may  be  of  European  celebrity — 
who  would  make  your  schools  the  resort  of  all 
generous  and  aspiring  youth  ?  Shall  we  still  require 
tests  which  might  have  repelled  the  scrupulous  con 
sciences  of  William  Hunter,  of  Locke,  or  of  Newton? 
"William  Hunter  has  enriched  your  college  by  his 
donations,  not  of  books  only  and  medals,  though 
these  are  the  rarest  and  choicest  of  their  kind,  but 
by  a  museum  much  more  valuable — the  result  of 
his  labours  in  anatomical  science — and  showing  how 
much  may  be  accomplished  by  one  man  ardently 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  biogra 
pher  tells  me  that  from  scruples  of  conscience  he 
left  the  profession  of  the  Church  to  which  his  father 
had  intended  him,  and  the  same  scruples  might 
have  prevented  you  hearing  that  great  master  ex 
plain  the  structure  of  this  frame  of  ours — how  fear 
fully  and  wonderfully  we  are  made.  Locke  might 
have  been  unable  to  teach  here  Logic  or  Ethics, 
though  the  same  pen  which  recorded  his  Inquiry 
into  the  human  understanding  has  evinced  his  piety, 
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;  and  rendered  no  mean  service  to   Christianity    in 
I  showing  its  reasonableness  as  demonstrated  in  Scrip 
ture.     Newton  himself — 

"  Qui  genus  humanum  ingcnio  supcravit,  et  omneis 
Kcstinxit,  Stellas  exortus  uti  Etherius  Sol—" 

Newton  might  have  been  refused  admission  to  the 
chair  from  which  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to 
unfold  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  and  declare 
the  glories  of  their  Maker. 

On  these  subjects  I  know  we  shall  soon  be  all 
agreed.  Time  and  place  serve  not  to  discuss  them 
now.  But  I  have  thought  it  due  to  you  and  to 
myself  to  state  the  opinions  which  I  have  elsewhere 
maintained,  and  shall  not  hesitate  to  maintain  again. 

And  now,  my  younger  friends,  let  me  address 
myself  to  the  more  agreeable  duty  of  congratulating 
you  that  you  prosecute  your  studies  under  the  direc 
tion  of  men  who  have  not  maintained  only,  but 
raised  the  name  and  character  of  the  University  in 
which  they  preside,  and  who  have  proved  to  their 
country  how  well  they  discharge  the  important  and 
sacred  trust  of  educating  her  youth.  If  you  listen 
to  their  instructions,  and  open  your  minds  to  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  ardour 
in  pursuit  of  science  which  their  lessons  must  inspire, 
you  cannot  fail  to  add  many  to  the  numbers  of  dis 
tinguished  young  men  who  have  left  these  precincts, 
prepared  for  every  walk  of  life,  not  by  actual 
acquirement  only,  but  by  what  is  of  greater  moment, 
intellectual  and  moral  training. 
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Would  that  I  could  speak  with  the  persuasion  01 
authority  with  which,  on  similar  occasions,  th< 
assembled  youth  of  this  University  have  been 
minded  of  the  infinite  importance  of  the  years  spent 
within  these  walls,  that  my  words  might  not  fall 
idly  on  your  ears,  but  sink  deeply  in  your  hearts. 
But  however  feeble  the  language,  the  advice  should 
come  emphatically  from  one  who  only  beseeches  you 
to  avoid  the  loss  and  the  blame  which  he  laments 
having  himself  incurred.  Yours  is  the  season  of 
life  best  fitted  for  discipline  of  mind,  and  for  laying 
deeply  and  solidly  the  foundations  of  knowledge. 
The  hours  of  youth,  like  all  other  hours  of  life — 
percunt  sed  imputantur — they  perish,  but  not  without 
account;  and  the  account  of  the  lost  hours  of  youth 
is  all  the  heavier,  that  after-life,  bringing  its  own 
overwhelming  cares  and  its  own  exhausting  pursuits, 
renders  impossible  and  hopeless  the  leisure  necessary 
to  repair  the  loss.  Believe  one  whose  memory 
recalls 

"  Much  time  misspent, 
And  fair  occasions  gone  for  ever  by," 

that  the  avocations  of  a  jealous  and  absorbing  pro 
fession,  while  they  withhold  the  power  of  redeeming 
the  past,  do  not  allay  the  bitterness  arising  from 
early  years  neglected.  No  success  in  life  will  ex 
tinguish  this  feeling.  The  selfish  will  grieve  from 
baser  motives — but  the  grief  of  the  generous  spirit! 
will  be  not  less  keen  and  sincere.  You  have  read j 
the  life  of  Scott.  Did  you  mark  the  memorable1 
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words  which  that  great  man  inscribed  for  your  use 
in  the  manuscript  of  Ashestiel?  "If  it  should  ever 
fall  to  the  lot  of  youth  to  peruse  these  pages,  let  such 
a  reader  remember  that  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  recollect  in  my  manhood  the  opportunities  of 
learning  which  I  neglected  in  my  youth ;  that  through 
every  part  of  my  literary  career  I  have  felt  pinched 
and  hampered  by  my  own  ignorance;  and  that  I 
would,  at  this  moment,  give  half  the  reputation  I 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire,  if  by  doing  so, 
I  could  rest  the  remaining  part  upon  a  sound  foun 
dation  of  learning  and  science."  How  simple,  how 
beautiful  and  touching!  I  should  indeed  augur  ill 
of  the  youth  who  could  read  these  words  and  not 
treasure  them  in  his  heart,  and  render  in  his  conduct 
the  homage  of  his  gratitude. 

Without  exertion,  without  toil — we  are  born  to 
it — nothing  great  can  be  accomplished.  No  liveli 
ness  of  fancy — no  quickness  of  parts — no  genius 
even,  to  speak  of  higher  powers — will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  close  and  assiduous  application.  Know 
ledge  arid  judgment  are  necessarily  of  slow  growth, 
and  genius  must  draw  its  materials  from  the  one, 
and  take  its  direction  from  the  other.  But  you  have 
your  reward  in  the  progress,  as  well  as  in  the  result. 
The  delightful  feeling  of  difficulty  overcome,  of 
increasing  knowledge,  of  augmenting  power,  of 
approving  conscience,  will  accompany  you  in  every 
part  of  your  course.  Milton,  therefore,  in  proposing 
that  scheme  of  virtuous  and  noble  education  which 
he  thought  alone  proper  for  the  youth  of  England, 
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points  out  a  path,  "  laborious  indeed,"  he  says,  " 
the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  fu 
of  goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  ever) 
side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charm- 
ing." 

But  education  is  the  means  only.  To  achieve  any 
enterprise  of  pith  or  moment,  which  will  leave  an 
enduring  monument  of  your  name,  you  must  also 
"  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days."  We  refer 
to  Milton.  See  under  what  impressions  he  lived 
and  wrote — and  imagine  not  that  nature  is  so  pro 
digal  as  to  exempt  any  from  the  condition  which  he 
acknowledged  to  be  his — when,  in  the  consciousness 
of  infelt  strength,  and  passing  in  review  the  subjects 
which  rose  in  quick  succession  to  his  mighty  intellect, 
he  foretold,  many  years  before  the  fulfilment  of  his 
proud  prophecy— nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
publication  of  Paradise  Lost — that  he  would  "  leave 
something  so  written  to  after  ages,  that  they  would 
not  willingly  let  it  die."  But  he  spoke  of  it  as  a 
work  demanding  years — to  be  accomplished  "  by 
intense  labour  and  study" — "  not  to  be  struck  out 
in  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine — not 
by  invocation  to  Dame  Memory  or  her  syren 
daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  know 
ledge,  and  sendeth  forth  His  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  His  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  tl 
lips  of  whom  He  plcaseth."* 

*  Rcnson  of  Church  Government,  &c.  in  Part  II. 
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May  such  aspirations  and  such  sentiments  be  yours ! 
May  they  animate  and  guide  you  in  your  course,  what 
ever  be  your  path  of  life !  And  if  some  among  you 
shall  unfortunately  encounter  the  lot,  which  has  often 
fallen  to  genius,  of  labouring  in  obscurity,  through 
privation,  and  beset  with  discouragement  and  diffi 
culty — let  not  their  spirits  therefore  droop,  nor 
their  hearts  fail.  Let  them  consider  that  the  incle 
mency  of  the  seed  time  shall  not  prevent  the  fulness 
of  the  harvest.  Let  them  look  to  the  end,  and  press 
forward  to  the  prize  of  high  calling — remembering, 
that  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  science,  as  in  the 
camp,  toil  and  hardship  are  the  condition  of  renown 
— but  remembering  also,  that  the  renown  thus  won 
is  not  less  high  and  enduring,  that  upon  it  alone  the 
same  blessings  fall  at  home  and  abroad — now  and  in 
all  future  time — because  it  rests  upon  the  "Victories 
of  Peace"  gained  in  the  cause  of  mankind. 

To  have  done.  For  your  own  sake,  so  pass  your 
youth  that  you  may  gain  in  youth  to  compensate 
what  you  must  lose  in  age;  and  as  age  must  be  sup 
ported  upon  the  stores  laid  up  in  youth,  so  spend 
your  youth  that  age  may  not  want  its  proper  nutri 
ment  and  support.  Above  all,  live  not  in  vain,  nor 
without  leaving  some  memorial  of  good  accomplished, 
to  those  who  live  with  you,  or  who  shall  come  after. 
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TO  THE  MEMBEKS  OP 

THE  MANCHESTER  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION. 


FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN, — In  pre 
senting  myself  to  this  large  and  intelligent  assembly, 
I  feel  that  I  ought,  as  a  stranger,  to  apologise  for 
such  an  intrusion  on  your  time  and  attention,  espe 
cially  since  the  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  treat, 
is  one  of  so  large  a  compass  and  of  such  high  impor 
tance.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  be  generally  allowed, 
that  on  nothing  does  the  welfare  of  our  species  more 
clearly  or  certainly  depend,  than  on  the  right  tise 
and  application  of  knowledge. 

The  only  apology,  however,  which  I  have  to  offer, 
is,  that  I  am  a  sincere  friend  to  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  of  every  description ;  and  shall  be 
glad  at  all  times  to  promote  the  general  object 
pursued  by  this  and  similar  institutions.  The  prin 
ciples  which  I  entertain  on  the  subject,  forbid  my 
making  any  distinction  between  the  different  classes 
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of  society ;  for  whatsoever  may  be  our  situation  in  life, 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  our  plain  duty  to  ourselves, 
to  our  neighbour,  and  above  all,  to  our  bountiful 
Creator,  to  make  as  diligent  a  use,  as  lies  in  our 
power,  of  the  nobler  part  of  man— to  improve  and 
cultivate  our  mental  faculties. 

True  indeed,  it  is,  that  even  in  our  intellectual 
pursuits,  there  are  dangerous  temptations,  especially 
to  pride  and  self-conceit ;  according  to  the  declara 
tion  of  the  Apostle  Paul — a  wise  and  learned  man 
in  his  day — "  knowledge  puffeth  up."  But  I  con 
sider  that  this  declaration  peculiarly  applies  to  slight 
and  superficial  knowledge,  and  that  we  shall  find 
one  remedy  for  our  vanity,  in  the  deepening  and 
extending  of  our  researches  after  truth.  Those  who 
are  most  profound  in  philosophy,  and  most  largely 
instructed  in  useful  learning,  are  generally  distin 
guished  by  a  low  view  of  their  own  attainments. 
In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  I  need  only  remind 
you  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — that  prince  of  astronomers 
and  mathematicians — that  firm  friend  also  to  religion 
and  virtue — whose  matchless  powers  of  mind  were 
so  remarkably  accompanied  with  humility  and 
modesty;  these,  indeed,  were  the  crown  and  honour 
of  his  character. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon  any  metaphysical 
definitions  of  knowledge.  On  the  present  occasion 
I  use  the  word  simply  as  denoting  that  information, 
which,  under  the  government  of  our  gracious  Crea 
tor,  men  are  able  to  obtain  from  any  source,  on  any 
subject.  Knowledge,  in  this  familiar  sense  of  the 
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term,  admits  of  a  division  into  four  great  branches. 
First,  experimental  and  philosophical ;  secondly, 
mathematical;  thirdly,  historical;  and  fourthly — 
above  all — moral  and  religious. 

In  the  present  stage  of  this  address,  I  shall  lay 
aside  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  branch — I 
mean  revealed  religion — not  because  I  am  insensible 
to  its  claims,  for  I  am  convinced  in  my  inmost  soul 
of  its  supreme  importance,  but  I  consider  it  best,  in 
the  first  instance^  to  confine  my  views  to  the  pre 
ceding  branches — those  which  are  so  laudably  pur 
sued  in  this  Institution. 

Experimental  knowledge  is  that  information  of 
every  kind  which  we  obtain  from  our  own  personal 
observation.  Every  one  knows  that  it  is  extremely 
various — that  it  rests  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
— and  that  it  is  stored  in  the  mind  by  the  united 
powers  of  perception,  reflection,  and  memory.  Under 
this  class,  we  must  include  the  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy ;  for  it  is  now  universally  under 
stood,  that  science  can  be  rightly  founded  only  on 
the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  An 
extensive  and  careful  examination  of  effects,  enables 
the  philosopher  to  discover  causes;  from  a  multitude 
of  particular  examples,  he  forms  his  general  conclu 
sions  ;  and  thus  he  erects  a  well-founded  system  of 
natural  science.  The  philosophical  knowledge 
which  we  thus  obtain,  is  more  or  less  certain,  just 
in  proportion  to  the  opportunities  which  we  enjoy, 
in  any  particular  science,  of  an  extensive  and  accu 
rate  examination  of  facts. 
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Many  of  the  conclusions  of  natural  philosophy- 
some  even  which  are  very  generally  admitted — 
amount  only  to  probabilities.  Others,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  certainties. 
But  on  what  basis  do  all  these  conclusions  rest  ? 
On  various  first  truths,  or  elements  of  knowledge, 
which  the  philosopher  is  obliged  to  take  for  granted, 
and  which  are  utterly  incapable  of  proof.  One  of 
these  elements,  is,  the  actual  existence  of  those 
external  objects,  about  which  it  is  the  province  of 
science  to  inquire.  Although  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  this  truth,  our  nature  compels  us  to 
admit  it ;  and  admitted  universally  it  certainly  is ; 
for  even  a  Berkeley  and  a  Hume,  whose  sophistry 
delighted  in  reducing  all  visible  things  to  phantoms 
of  the  mind,  would  have  been  just  as  eager  to  escape 
from  the  falling  rock  or  from  the  lion's  jaw,  as  the 
most  credulous  of  their  fellow-men. 

Another  first  truth,  essential  to  philosophy,  is, 
that  every  phenomenon  of  nature  which  we  can 
trace  to  a  beginning,  or  in  other  words  every  effect, 
has  a  cause  adequate  to  its  production.  This  is  a 
truth  which  no  man  can  prove,  but  which  every 
man  is  compelled  to  believe.  The  belief  of  it  is 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  God  into  the  constitution 
of  our  nature.  You  will  observe,  therefore,  my 
friends — and  you  cannot  deny  it— that  natural  philo 
sophy  itself,  in  the  various  branches  of  which  you 
take  so  warm  an  interest,  affords  you  no  knowledge 
whatsoever,  but  that  which  is  founded  on  faith. 

But  does  the  same  remark  apply  to  the  second 
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branch  of  knowledge  ?  Does  it  apply  to  those  pui 
and  perfect  sciences — astronomy  for  example — in 
which  our  conclusions  rest,  not  merely  on  our  own 
fallible  powers  of  observation,  but  on  that  which 
precludes  the  possibility  of  mistake,  mathematical 
demonstration  ?  Assuredly  it  does  ;  because  the 
soundness  even  of  mathematical  calculation  and 
reasoning  depends  on  the  truth  of  certain  axioms, 
which  are  always  supposed  and  taken  for  granted, 
but  can  never  be  proved. 

One  of  these  axioms  is  familiar  to  us  all — that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  I  defy  the  most 
ingenious  student  among  you  to  demonstrate  this 
axiom,  either  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  or  by  any 
other  means.  You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  perpetual  ocular  proof  of  it — that  it  is  demon 
strated  by  the  sight,  and  by  the  touch.  But  do  a 
man's  senses  never  deceive  him?  Can  he  always 
trust  the  vision  of  his  eye,  or  the  sensation  of  his 
finger  ?  I  have  already  observed  that  the  very  ex 
istence  of  the  things  which  we  see  and  touch,  is  one 
of  the  articles  of  natural  belief.  The  plain  fact  is, 
that  we  are  sure  the  axiom  in  question  is  true, 
because  an  intuitive  conviction  of  its  truth  forms 
part  of  the  nature  which  God  has  given  us. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  by  these  remarks  to 
attempt  to  involve  any  of  your  minds  in  perplexing 
and  useless  doubts — in  that  hopeless  and  heartless 
Pyrrhonism*  which  is  productive  of  nothing  but 

*  Pjrrho,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  who  followed  Alexander  tho 
Great  into  India,  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  part  of  his  system  from  the 
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misery  and  folly.  I  am  desirous  only  that  we  may 
be  led  to  take  a  right  view  of  the  very  constitution 
and  condition  of  our  being.  The  voice  of  nature  is, 
in  this  case,  the  voice  of  God.  Well  may  we  be 
humbled  under  a  reverential  feeling  of  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  our  Creator,  who  has  ordained  that 
the  first  elements  of  all  our  knowledge  should  be 
received  by  faith  in  that  voice — on  his  own  supreme 
and  irresistible  authority. 

Here  I  will  mention  the  name  of  another  cele 
brated  person  to  whom  every  mechanics'  institution 
in  the  kingdom  is  deeply  indebted;  I  mean  Lord 
Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive  philosophy — the  man 
who  raised  science  with  a  master-hand,  and  placed 
her  on  her  feet !  The  poet  describes  him  as  the 
"  greatest,  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,"  and  his 
history  affords  many  lamentable  proofs  that  great 
learning  and  unbending  virtue  are  far  from  being 
inseparable  companions.  Unhappily  he  truckled  to 
power  at  the  cost  of  principle ;  and  sure  I  am  that 
were  he  now  living,  he  would,  notwithstanding  all 
his  science,  be  little  popular  among  the  reformers  of 
Manchester.  Yet  he  was  a  person  of  profound 
reasoning  powers  and  of  singular  wisdom  ;  firm  to 
uphold  both  reason  and  faith,  yet  skilful  to  distin 
guish  their  respective  uses.  And  what  says  Lord 
Bacon  respecting  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  ?  He 
says,  "It  is  an  assured  truth  and  a  conclusion  of 
experience,  that  a  little  or  superficial  knowledge  of 

Brahmins.    He  is  celebrated  as  the  greatest  of  doubters.    He  considered 
himself  sure  of  nothing — not  even  of  his  own  existence. 
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philosophy  may  incline  the  mind  of  man  to  atheism, 
but  a  farther  proceeding  therein  doth  bring  the  mind 
back  again  to  religion."* 

Historical  knowledge  may  be  considered  as  com 
prehending  all  the  information  which  we  receive 
respecting  past  events  or  still  existing  circumstances, 
on  the  testimony  of  others.  It  comprehends  what 
we  learn  from  the  traveller  as  well  as  from  the 
historian,  and  indeed  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
every  description  about  absent  persons  and  things. 
If  faith  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  natural 
philosophy  and  mathematics,  this  is  still  more  obvi 
ously  true  of  history  in  its  several  branches.  It  is 
received  by  testimony  alone  ;  and  if  testimony  is  of 
a  sound  description  ;  if  it  is  that  of  an  honest  man  ; 
or  if  it  is  confirmed  by  collateral  evidence ;  or  more 
especially,  if  it  comes  from  any  independent,  yet 
agreeing  witnesses,  no  one  hesitates  to  believe  it, 
and  to  accept  such  information  as  knowledge. 

Take  the  Reform  Bill  for  an  example.  You  are 
all  of  you  assured  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  You  are  certain  that  this  is 
true.  You  know  it  for  a  fact.  But  on  what  is  your 
knowledge  founded  I  On  the  declarations  of  your 
neighbours,  or  on  the  authority  of  your  newspapers. 
Among  the  mighty  multitudes  of  men  and  women 
who  were  poured  forth,  the  other  day,  in  your  streets, 
to  celebrate  the  passing  of  the  bill,  we  may  presume 
that  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  know  the  fact. 

*  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  p.  10. 
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Probably,  also,  there  was  not  one  whose  knowledge 
of  it  had  any  other  foundation  than  that  of  simple 
Jaitli  in  testimony. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  classify  the  know 
ledge  which  you  are  here  pursuing,  and  having 
briefly  glanced  at  the  foundation  on  which  it  all 
rests,  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  main  subject  of  my 
address — its  right  use  and  application.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  "  knowledge  is  power."  He  who  gives 
up  his  mind  to  a  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance, 
and  brings  scarcely  any  powers  into  use  but  those  of 
his  body,  is  no  better  than  the  brute  on  which  he 
rides.  Indeed  he  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
the  brute,  because  more  responsible.  These  reflec 
tions  must  be  obvious  to  all. 

In  looking,  however,  somewhat  more  particularly 
to  this  subject,  I  presume  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
in  the  sentiment,  that  as  the  subject  of  knowledge  is 
truth,  so  the  true  purpose  of  it  is  happiness;  and 
that  knoAvledge  is  rightly  applied,  only  when  it  pro 
motes  the  comfort  and  substantial  welfare  of  mankind. 
Speculations  which  have  no  practical  bearing,  are 
by  no  means  in  fashion  in  the  present  day.     Never 
was  there  a  time  when  men  were  more  ready  to 
apply  all  things  to  some  useful  purpose;  and  this  is 
especially  true  as  it  relates  to  science.     We  are  ac 
customed  to  trace  the  right  use  and  application  of 
chemistry,  in  the  workshop  of  the  dyer,  in  the  stores 
of  the  apothecary,  in  the  prescription  of  the  physician ; 
of  anatomy,  in  the  skill  of  the  surgeon;  of  hydraulics, 
in  the  powers  of  the  water-wheel ;  of  optics,  in  every 
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kind  of  aid  to  our  limited  or  fading  vision.  Above 
all,  who  that  has  witnessed  the  astonishing  proofs  of 
human  ingenuity,  by  which  this  place  and  its  vicinity 
are  distinguished — who  that  has  contemplated  the 
gentle  yet  resistless  movements  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  the  immense  variety  of  machinery  which  it  keeps 
in  action — who  that  calls  to  mind  the  almost  infinite 
quantity  of  useful  material  which  is  thus  daily  pro 
duced  for  the  benefit  of  the  world — can  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  use  of  the  science  of  mechanics? 

Here,  by  the  way,  I  may  venture  to  express  my 
conviction,  that,  practised  as  you  are  in  the  effective 
application  of  a  well-arranged  machinery,  and  aware 
of  the  multitude  of  persons  which  it  is  the  means  of 
employing,  you  can  be  little  disposed  to  join  in  the 
idle  cry  which  is  sometimes  heard  against  the  use  of 
it.  Machinery  is  one  means  of  immensely  increas 
ing  the  powers  of  man  for  useful  purposes;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  our  fellow 
creatures,  to  make  the  most  of  our  capacities  for 
such  purposes,  no  sound  moralist  can  deny.  The 
fact  is,  that  this,  like  every  other  application  of  our 
natural  faculties,  requires  the  regulation  of  moral 
and  religious  principle — of  that  fear  of  the  Lord 
which  restrains  from  evil,  and  of  that  love  which 
"  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour."  Without  this 
regulation,  it  may  often  be  fraught  with  mischief; 
with  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  both  safe  and  desirable. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  information  and 
science  can  have  no  right  application,  except  when 
they  are  directed  to  the  supply  of  our  external  wants. 
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It  is  not  every  species  of  knowledge,  which  is  capable 
of  being  thus  immediately  applied  to  our  comfort 
and  convenience.  But  knowledge — in  a  yet  wider 
range — has  uses  of  its  own,  of  a  more  refined 
description  indeed,  but  nevertheless  of  substantial 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
These  uses  may  be  severally  contrasted  with  certain 
corresponding  temptations  which  infest  the  path  of 
learning;  and  in  order  to  partake  of  the  benefit,  we 
must,  in  each  case,  exercise  watchfulness  and  dili 
gence  to  escape  from  the  peril  which  lies  on  the 
opposite  side. 

1.  Opposed  to  the  danger  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
— the  frequent  consequence  of  superficial  knowledge 
— is  a  benefit  already  alluded  to  as  arising  from  a 
thorough  cultivation  of  mind — the  humiliation  of  man 
in  the  view  of  his  own  ignorance.  The  uncultivated 
mind  is  left  without  any  conception  of  the  vast  extent 
and  variety  of  things  which  are  the  objects  even  of 
human  inquiry.  But  let  a  man  fairly  give  himself 
to  the  study  of  some  one  branch  of  knowledge;  let 
him  go  into  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  pursuit; 
and  he  will  soon  be  convinced,  that  in  this  single 
department,  he  has  abundant  occupation  for  his  ut 
most  powers.  He  will  be  humbled  under  a  feeling 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  attaining  to  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  is  within 
the  reach  of  man.  But  let  him  go  farther;  let  him 
extend  his  inquiries  on  every  side,  with  the  zeal 
and  ability  of  a  Boyle  or  a  Bacon,  and  he  will  soon 
perceive  that  all  human  knowledge  is  confined  within 
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narrow  boundaries — that  beyond  these  boundaries, 
there  lies  a  hidden  infinite  into  which  it  is  vain  for 
him  to  attempt  to  search — for  it  is  known  only  to  the 
Omniscient.  He  learns  also  what  is  the  inevitable 
condition  of  human  knowledge — that  it  must  ever 
be  founded  on  belief.  Now  these  are  lessons  which 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  self- 
conceit,  and  to  break  down  the  haughtiness  of  his 
spirit;  and  just  in  proportion  as  they  produce  this 
effect,  do  they  promote  his  real  welfare.  Pride  is  the 
curse  of  our  species — the  root  of  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  wrath,  malice,  and  cruelty.  But  humility 
works  well  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  for 
the  peace  of  society.  Not  all  the  pages  of  all  the 
uninspired  moralists  who  ever  lived,  can  furnish  a 
sentiment  of  so  much  weight  and  efficacy  as  that 
which  was  uttered  by  our  Holy  Redeemer:  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

2.  But  a  view  of  our  own  ignorance,  and  the 
humility  into  which  it  leads,  by  no  means  entail  a 
low  and  unworthy  estimate  of  the  native  powers  of 
man.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  express  my  firm  con 
viction,  in  the  second  place,  that  knowledge  has  few 
uses  more  desirable — that  it  can  be  applied  to  few 
purposes  more  important — than  that  of  imbuing  us 
with  just  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 

Let  a  student  dive  into  the  depths  of  chemistry, 
or  climb  the  heights  of  astronomy;  let  him  exercise 
himself  in  mathematical  demonstrations;  .let  him 
range  the  fields  of  natural  history;  or  store  his 
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memory  with  the  records  of  the  past ;  and  he  cannot 
remain  insensible  to  the  inherent  capacities  of  his 
own  mind.  The  powers  of  perception,  reflection,  rea 
son,  and  memory,  will  be  unfolded  and  strengthened 
as  he  proceeds ;  and  ample  will  be  the  evidence  with 
which  his  own  experience  will  furnish  him,  that  the 
intelligent  spirit  within  him  is  a  something  quite 
distinct  from  his  bodily  frame — endued  with  won 
drous  faculties  which  are  all  its  own.  And  if  such 
a  conviction  be  the  result  of  his  own  experience, 
that  conviction  will  not  fail  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  view  which  his  studies  will  unfold  to  him,  of  the 
prodigious  efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the 
various  departments  of  science  and  literature,  by 
minds  of  a  still  larger  capacity.  A  crowning  evi 
dence  of  this  important  truth,  will  be  afforded  him 
by  the  genius  of  a  Galileo,  a  Milton,  a  Locke,  or  a 
Newton. 

It  is  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  mental  perversion 
to  which  we  are  all  liable — and,  I  may  add,  of  the 
danger  of  that  little  knowledge  which  puffs  up  the 
learner — that  some  persons,  who  pretend  to  pursue 
the  path  of  science,  entertain  the  absurd  notion  that 
mind  is  matter.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  professed 
zeal  in  cultivating  the  rational  faculty,  is  their  sense 
less  endeavour  to  degrade  its  character,  and  finally 
reduce  it  to  nothing. 

I  trust  that  the  intelligent  mechanics  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  and  who  are  furnished  with  abun 
dant  proofs,  in  their  own  experience,  of  the  native 
power  of  mind,  will  ever  be  preserved  from  so  foolish 
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and  dangerous  a  notion.  True  indeed  it  is,  that 
matter  and  mind  are  closely  connected  in  that 
wondrous  creature,  man;  and  that,  by  some  mys 
terious  law  of  nature,  they  are  capable  of  acting, 
with  great  force,  one  upon  the  other.*  But  the 
radical  and  essential  difference  between  them,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  admit  of  no  similarity 
of  definition.  Mind  is  that  which  thinks,  wills, 
reasons,  and  worships.  Matter  is  that  which  is  solid, 
tangible,  and  extended.  To  talk  of  their  being  the 
same,  is  to  propose  a  contradiction  in  terms.  As 
suredly  there  can  be  no  more  identity  between  them, 
than  betwen  the  azure  of  the  heavens,  and  the  green 
fields,  or  the  dusty  streets,  on  which  we  tread  below! 

No  sooner  shall  you  succeed  in  imparting  to  some 
exquisite  specimen  of  machinery  a  single  ray  of 
intelligence,  than  I  will  surrender  my  doctrine,  and 
allow  that  mind  is  matter.  Till  then,  I  shall  depend 
on  the  conclusions  of  my  reason,  or  rather  on  my 
native  conviction,  that  they  are  essentially  and  un 
alterably  distinct. 

The  atoms  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed  are 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux,  and  not  one  particle  of 


*  The  brain  appears  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  mind  of  man 
communicates  with  the  material  world.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  when 
the  brain  is  injured,  the  connection  between  the  mind  and  external  objects, 
is  suspended  or  perverted.  The  contrary,  however,  often  takes  place.  I 
cannot  suppose  that  any  of  my  readers  seriously  entertain  the  notion  that 
the  brain  and  the  mind  are  the  same.  That  they  are  not  so,  is  certain ;  for 
A  man  may  lose  half  his  brain,  without  any  apparent  loss  or  diminution  of 
his  intellectual  faculty.  Several  facts  of  this  description  are  stated  by  Dr. 
Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  admirable  work  on  "  The  Intellectual 
Powers."  See  p.  154. 
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the  matter  which  once  belonged  to  us  can  now  be 
called  ou»  own.  Yet  we  never  lose  our  personal 
identity — we  are  the  same  rational  and  responsible 
individuals  as  ever.  How  can  we  account  for  this 
fact,  except  by  allowing  that  the  mind  exists  inde 
pendently  of  matter?  Yet  although  our  material 
atoms  are  perpetually  flying  from  us,  and  are  se 
parated  from  each  other  by  death,  not  one  of  them 
ever  perishes — they  are  atoms  of  matter  still.  How 
idle  then  is  the  notion  that  our  purer  and  nobler 
part,  endued  as  it  is  with  characters  so  infinitely 
superior  to  those  of  matter,  falls  a  prey  to  death, 
and  ceases  even  to  exist! 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  we  cannot  descend 
too  low  in  a  humble  view  of  our  dependent  condition, 
and  of  the  blindness  which  is  here  our  necessary 
portion;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  rise  too 
high  in  a  just  contemplation  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  human  mind — a  spark  of  the  divine  intelli 
gence,  breathed  into  man  by  his  Creator,  and  formed 
after  the  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Between  the 
known  capacities  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  its  revealed 
everlasting  existence,  there  is  a  perfect  fitness. 

Let  no  man  start,  in  unbelief,  at  the  notion  of  the 
eternity  to  which  he  is  destined;  for,  independently 
of  revealed  religion,  which  is  its  proper  evidence, 
our  known  inherent  powers  proclaim  it  to  be  pro 
bable.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  this  probability  is 
confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  science;  for,  whether 
we  reflect  on  the  inconceivable  greatness  of  nature, 
or  attempt  to  dive  into  her  unsearchable  minuteness, 
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we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  infinity  does,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  characterise  the  counsels,  and 
distinguish  the  work,  of  our  Almighty  Creator. 

That  a  just  view  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
soul,  is  of  great  importance  to  our  welfare  and  hap 
piness,  is  extremely  obvious.  The  materialist,  who 
reduces  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  machine,  must 
presently  give  up  every  notion  of  his  own  responsi 
bility — not  only  in  reference  to  an  eternal  future, 
but  even  as  it  regards  the  present  life.  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  sentiments  to  make  him  the 
prey  of  his  carnal  propensities;  and  thus  he  becomes 
a  source  of  misery  both  to  himself,  and  to  society  at 
large.  But  who  does  not  know  that  our  individual 
happiness,  as  well  as  the  order  and  peace  of  society, 
are  promoted  in  a  wonderful  degree,  by  the  subjection 
of  our  bodily  powers  to  the  guidance  and  government 
of  the  rational  faculty? 

3.  Still  more  important,  however,  is  it  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  that  our  whole  nature,  both 
bodily  and  rational,  should  be  subjected  to  the  moral 
principle — or,  in  other  words,  should  become  obedient 
to  the  commands  of  the  Deity.  Certainly  then,  the 
highest  use,  the  first  and  best  application  of  all 
literary  and  scientific  pursuit,  is  to  confirm  our  belief 
in  the  Creator  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe 
— to  establish  and  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with 
God. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  this  noblest  end  of 
knowledge  is  far  from  being  always  followed.  Many 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  scientific  inquiries,  live 
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In  the  daily  forgetfulness  of  their  Heavenly  Father, 
and  are  sometimes  found  to  doubt  and  even  to  deny 
his  existence.  This  strange  perversion  of  man's 
intellect,  can  be  ultimately  traced  only  to  the  cor 
ruption  of  his  heart;  but  it  appears  to  be  occasioned 
partly  by  the  absorbing  nature  of  philosophical  pur 
suits,  which  may  easily  so  fill  the  unguarded  mind, 
as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  Author  of  all  knowledge 
and  wisdom;  and  partly  by  the  habit  which  too  much 
prevails  among  philosophers,  of  resting  in  second 
causes.  They  trace  the  phenomena  of  nature  to 
the  laws  through  which  nature  is  governed,  and 
they  accustom  themselves  to  speak  and  write,  and, 
finally,  to  think,  of  these  laws,  as  if  they  were 
sentient  and  intelligent  beings. 

The  absurdity  of  this  mode  of  thought,  as  it  relates 
to  the  creation  of  God,  must  be  evident  to  every 
considerate  mind.  I  walk  into  one  of  your  factories, 
and  inquire  of  the  owner,  or  rather  of  the  intelligent 
head-man,  what  it  is  which  regulates  the  moving 
scene,  and  keeps  the  machinery  working  at  a  uniform 
pace.  "Oh!  sir,"  says  he,  "it  is  that  governor  in 
yon  corner  of  the  room.  You  see  those  two  balls 
which  are  always  in  rotation.  When  the  rapidity 
of  the  steam-engine  is  too  great,  they  expand  by  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  by  partly  closing  a  valve  in 
the  pipe  of  the  boiler,  diminish  the  quantity  of  the 
steam  which  acts  on  the  engine.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  motion  is  too  slow,  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  balls  abates,  the  circle  round  which  they  move 
is  lessened,  the  valve  opens,  and  the  power  is  again 
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increased.  Thus,  sir,  the  whole  machinery  is  kept 
moving  at  an  even  rate." 

But  who  governs  the  governor  ?  Who  provided 
it  with  its  balls  ?  Who  placed  it  in  its  right  posi 
tion  ?  Possibly  the  ingenious  individual  with  whom 
I  am  conversing. 

Were  I  seriously  to  impute  to  this  most  useful 
yet  inanimate  machine,  the  actual  government  of 
the  works,  and  even  the  settlement  of  the  sales  and 
purchases,  you  would  not  fail  to  call  me  a  madman 
or  a  fool.  Yet  precisely  of  the  same  degree  of 
madness  and  folly  is  that  philosopher  guilty,  who 
goes  no  further  than  his  second  cause,  forgets  his 
Creator,  and  ascribes  the  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  universe,  and  all  its  glorious  phenomena,  to  the 

LAWS  OP  ATTRACTION  AND  MOTION. 

Here  I  must  recur  to  that  first  principle  in  science 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  —  a  principle 
worked  up  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  and 
which  we  know  to  be  true,  though  we  cannot  prove 
it — that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause. 
When  I  contemplate  the  heavens  and  all  their  starry 
host ;  when  I  take  into  view,  as  a  complete  system, 
the  planets,  the  moons  which  attend  their  course, 
and  the  sun  around  which  they  move  ;  when  I  be 
hold,  in  myriads  of  fixed  stars,  the  centres  of  as  many 
more  systems  of  the  same  description ;  when  I  ex 
tend  my  conceptions  to  a  countless  number  of  these 
systems,  moving  round  some  common  centre  of 
unspeakable  magnitude — I  am  compelled  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  here  is  a  stupendous  effect^  for  which  only 
one  cause  can  by  any  possibility  account — I  mean  the 
FIAT  of  an  intelligent  and  omnipotent  Being. 

Constrained  as  we  are  by  the  very  structure  of  our 
minds,  to  rely  on  the  uniformity  of  the  operations  of 
nature,  and  taught  by  long  and  multiplied  experi 
ence,  that  every  organised  form  of  matter  has  a 
beginning,  we  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me,  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  the. vast  machinery  of  the  heavens 
once  began  to  exist ;  and,  being  convinced  of  this 
truth  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  nothing  could 
cause  its  existence  but  the  power  of  an  eternal  God. 
Thus  do  reason  and  philosophy  persuade  and  con 
strain  our  consent  to  a  record  of  the  highest  moment, 
contained  only  in  Scripture — "!N  THE  BEGINNING 

GOD  CREATED  THE  HEAVEN  AND  THE  EARTH." 

But  let  us  take  some  particular  part  of  the  created 
universe — some  single  plant — some  individual  ani 
mal.  For  example,  let  us  occupy  a  few  minutes  in 
considering  the  structure  of  my  friend  and  brother 
there,  who  is  sitting  in  front  of  me,  and  whose  exist 
ence,  as  we  all  know,  can  be  traced  to  a  beginning. 
Let  us  examine  him,  body  and  mind.  First,  as  to 
his  body — it  is  full  of  contrivances — full  of  the  evi 
dent  results  of  the  most  profound  science,  and  of  the 
nicest  art.  How  perfectly,  for  example,  is  the  struc 
ture  of  his  eye  fitted  for  the  reception  of  those  rays 
of  light,  which  are  falling  upon  it  in  all  directions 
from  visible  objects !  How  nicely  are  the  rays  re 
fracted  by  its  several  lenses !  How  easily  do  they 
glide  through  the  pupil !  How  comprehensive,  yet 
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how  perfect,  is  the  picture  formed  on  its  retina — a 
picture  reversed  to  inspection  from  without,  but  all 
in  upright  order  to  the  percipient  within !  Here, 
indeed,  is  the  science  of  optics  displayed  in  its  per 
fection.  Then  turn  to  his  ear.  How  finely  does  it 
illustrate  the  principles  of  acoustics !  How  nicely 
are  its  cavities  fitted  for  the  reception  and  increase 
of  sound !  How  accurately  does  the  drum  in  the 
centre,  respond  to  the  undulation  from  without. 

Look  at  that  most  convenient  of  levers — my  bro 
ther's  arm  ;  with  what  ease  does  he  apply  its-  forces ! 
How  nicely  are  its  elbow  and  its  shoulder  adj  usted 
for  their  respective  purposes ;  and  how  admirably 
is  the  whole  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  hand ! 
Think  of  the  union  of  strength  and  pliancy  which 
distinguishes  his  spine — an  effect  produced  by  machi 
nery  of  the  most  elaborate  description !  Contemplate 
his  joints — the  hinge  where  a  hinge  is  wanted — the 
ball  and  socket  where  his  comfort  demands  that 
peculiar  structure ;  all  lubricated  by  ever-flowing 
oil ;  all  working  with  a  faultless  accuracy !  Think 
of  his  muscles,  endued  with  that  curious  faculty  of 
contraction,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  move  his 
members !  Think  of  the  studied  mechanical  adjust 
ment  by  which,  without  ever  interrupting  each  other's 
functions,  these  muscles  pull  against  each  other, 
and  keep  his  body  even !  Then  turn  your  attention 
to  his  blood ;  a  fluid  in  perpetual  motion — supplied 
with  pure  air  in  one  stage  of  its  journey,  and,  in 
another,  with  the  essence  of  his  food ;  and  conveying 
the  elements  of  life,  every  few  moments,  to  every 
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part  of  his  body ;  driven  from  the  heart  by  one  set 
of  vessels,  and  restored  to  it  by  another;  those  vessels 
most  artificially  supplied  with  valves  to  prevent  the 
backward  motion  of  the  fluid ;  while  the  pump  in 
the  centre  is  for  ever  at  work,  and  makes  a  hundred 
thousand  strokes  in  a  day,  without  even  growing 
weary !  I  will  not  now  dwell  particularly  on  the 
still  more  complicated  structure  of  his  nerves,  on  the 
chemistry  of  his  stomach,  on  the  packing  of  the  whole 
machinery,  on  the  cellular  substance  which  fills  up 
its  cavities,  on  the  skin  which  covers  it,  on  the  sym 
metry  and  beauty  which  adorns  the  fabric.  I  will 
rather  turn  to  the  mind,  which  does,  indeed,  com 
plete  the  man — its  subtle  powers  of  thought,  memory, 
association,  imagination — its  passions  and  affections, 
its  natural  and  moral  capacities.  Surely  we  must 
all  acknowledge  that  our  brother  is  a  wonderful 
creature  indeed — an  effect  for  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  imagine  any  adequate  cause,  but  the 
contriving  intelligence  and  irresistible  power  of  an  all- 
wise  Creator. 

You  tell  me  that  our  friend  has  a  father — a  grand 
father — that  he  looks  back  on  an  indefinite  series  of 
progenitors.  This  fact  only  strengthens  my  case. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  OAvn  structure,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  contains  numerous  and  unquestionable 
proofs  of  design.  Where  there  is  design,  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  a  designer.  The  parent,  as  we  are 
all  perfectly  aware,  is  not  that  designer.  Our  un 
derstanding  can  find  no  rest  in  the  mere  medium  of 
production.  We  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
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an  unseen  and  superior  power,  and  to  confess  that 
the  designer  is  G-od.  But  if  the  workmanship  dis 
played  in  the  formation  of  the  individual  proclair 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  still  more  conspicu 
ously  are  they  manifested  in  a  succession  of  genera 
tions — in  the  wondrous  capacity  bestowed  on  every 
kind  of  living  creature,  to  produce  its  own  likeness. 

Were  it  possible  that  a  series  of  successive  finite 
beings  should  exist  from  eternity  (a  notion  which,  ii 
my  opinion,  disproves  itself),  and,  supposing  it  to  b( 
possible,  were  it  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  man 
kind  have  so  existed — our  argument  from  a  desi< 
to  a  designer,  would  still  remain  untouched.  It  woi 
continue  to  apply  with  resistless  force  to  every  indi 
vidual  of  the  species. 

But  it  so  happens  that  we  are  able  to  trace  not 
only  every  individual  man,  but  our  whole  race  to  an 
undoubted  beginning.  That  beginning,  which  took 
place  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  is  plainly  re 
corded  in  Scripture,  and  the  record  is  supported  bj 
the  conclusions  of  science.  You  are  doubtless  aw; 
how  extensively  of  late  years  scientific  inquiry 
been  directed,  to  the  examination  and  classificatioi 
of  the  surface  or  crust  of  our  globe. 

Geology  is  a  favourite  study  in  the  present  day, 
and  few  persons  of  any  education  are  now  unac 
quainted  with  the  classification  in  question.  "We 
have  the  primitive  rocks;  the  transition,  the  second 
ary,  the  tertiary,  and  the  illuvial ;  each  bearing  the 
marks  of  its  peculiar  formation  ;  and  each  maintain 
ing  its  own  order  in  the  series,  notwithstanding  the. 
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frequent  interruption  from  below,  of  vast  protruding 
masses  supposed  to  be  of  fiery  origin.  The  second 
ary  rocks  in  particular,  composed  of  alternate  layers 
of  sand-stone  and  lime-stone,  are  replete  with  fossil 
remains  of  plants  and  animals — the  intelligible  rem 
nants  of  a  once  abundant,  but  now  obsolete  life.* 

Now  among  all  these  remains,  not  a  trace  is  to  be 
found  of  man.  Man  therefore,  beyond  all  reasonable 
question,  is  comparatively  a  modern  creature.  And 
not  only  is  this  true  of  the  human  race,  but  of  the 
other  species  of  animals  and  plants,  which  now  en 
liven  and  adorn  the  world.  If  I  am  correct  in  my 
apprehension  of  the  subject,  they  are  all,  or  nearly 
all,  NEW  ;  belonging  to  an  order  of  nature  distinctly 
different  from  that  which  these  ancient  rocks  display. 
For  ever  therefore  must  we  lay  aside  the  idle  notion 


*  A  little  consideration  will  serve  to  show  that  these  facts  are  in  no 
degree  at  variance  with  the  record  of  creation,  contained  hi  the  book  of 
Genesis.  In  the  first  verse  of  that  book,  we  read  that  "«'«  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;"  and  hi  the  next  verse,  we  find  it 
declared,  that,  "the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  on 
the  face  of  the  deep."  The  question  is,  Was  the  earth  hi  this  condition 
when  she  was  first  created  ?  Most  probably,  not.  From  the  account  which 
follows  of  the  six  days'  work  (beginning  with  the  revelation  of  light),  we 
find  that  all  creatures  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  their  Creator  hi  a  state 
of  perfection.  The  tree,  the  beast,  and  man  himself  were  not  formed,  as 
in  reproduction,  by  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  growth,  but  were  endued 
at  once  with  all  the  fulness  of  their  vigour  and  beauty.  From  the  analogy 
of  creation,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  infer — and  the  inference  was  drawn  by 
Biblical  critics  long  before  geology  was  so  much  studied — that  the  earth 
herself  also  was  in  the  first  instance  created  perfect.  Before  she  became 
"without  form  and  void,"  and  was  enveloped  in  her  shroud  of  "darkness," 
she  had  probably  undergone  some  vast  revolution,  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
revolutions.  Here  then  there  is  ample  scope  for  an  order  of  living  creatures, 
or  even  for  a  succession  of  orders,  prior  to  that  of  which  Moses  describes  the 
formation,  and  with  which  we  are  ourselves  familiar. 
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of  an  infinite  series  of  finite  creatures,  producing  theii 
own  likeness.  Geology  affords  a  palpable  evidence, 
that  the  present  order  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
had  a  commencement  within  some  period  of  mode 
rate  limits. 

But  we  have  not  yet  stated  our  whole  case. 
While  the  secondary  rocks  display  to  the  geologist 
an  order  of  created  beings  prior  to  the  present,  the 
primitive  rocks — those  vast  masses  of  granite  and 
gneiss  which  form  the  lowest  and  oldest  tier  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth — are  wholly  destitute  of  these 
curious  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  From 
this  fact,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  a  time  was,  and 
at  no  immeasurable  distance  from  our  era,  when 
there  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  no  plants 
or  animals  whatsoever.  Not  only  therefore  is  man 
comparatively  modorn ;  not  only  may  all  the  differ 
ent  species  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted,  be 
traced  to  a  first  origin — but  all  preceding  orders  of 
living  and  growing  creatures  must  have  had  their 
commencement  also,  within  the  limits  of  time.  Un 
doubtedly,  therefore,  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
together  with  the  whole  present  and  past  system  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  is  an  effect  which  nature 
and  philosophy  compel  us  to  ascribe  to  some  adequate 
cause.  Every  one  knows  that  this  adequate  cause  can 
be  only  one — THE  FIAT  OF  OMNIPOTENT  WISDOM, 

From  these  remarks  you  will  easily  perceive  how 
false  is  the  notion  entertained  by  some  persons,  that 
geology  is  fraught  with  a  sting  against  religion.  So 
far  from  it,  this  delightful  science  has  done  much  to 
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confirm  the  scripture  record,  and  to  complete  that 
natural  proof  of  a  supreme  intelligent  Being,  on 
which  all  religion  hinges.  Let  it  ever  be  remem 
bered,  that  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  the  Christian 
has  the  least  reason  to  fear  the  influence  of  truth. 
Truth  is  the  very  element  which  he  breathes.  It  is 
his  hope,  his  strength,  and  his  life.  From  whatso 
ever  quarter  it  bursts  in  upon  him,  he  hails  its  ap 
proach  and  greets  it  as  his  firmest  friend.  His  motto 
is  unchanged  and  unchangeable, — Magna  est  veritas 
et  prsevalebit — u  TRUTH  is  GREAT  AND  WILL  PRE 
VAIL." 

To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  is 
indeed  a  profitable  and  delightful  employment. 
While  I  would  warmly  encourage  you  to  cultivate 
so  desirable  a  habit,  I  wish  again  to  remind  you 
that  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God — displayed  as 
they  are  in  the  outward  creation — are  inseparably 
connected  with  his  moral  government.  Just  in  the 
degree  in  which  we  are  obedient  to  that  govern 
ment — just  in  the  degree  in  which  our  faculties, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  are  subjected  to  God's  holy 
law — will  all  the  knowledge  which  we  acquire  be 
blessed  to  our  own  happiness,  and  to  that  of  our 
fellow  men.  Hence  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
vast  importance  of  that  fourth  branch  of  knowledge, 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  this 
address,  and  on  which  I  shall  now  make  a  few  re 
marks — I  mean  moral  and  religious  knowledge. 

And  where  is  this  to  be  obtained?     Certainly  we 
may  furnish  our  minds  with  some  considerable  por- 
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tions  of  it  by  reading  the  book  of  nature  and  provi 
dence;  but  there  is  another  book  which  must 
regarded  as  its  depository — a  book  in  which  all  things 
moral  and  spiritual,  belonging  to  the  welfare  of  man, 
are  fully  unfolded.  True  indeed  it  is  that  natural 
science  proclaims  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God; 
that  the  perceptible  tendency  of  his  government, 
makes  manifest  his  holiness;  and  lastly,  that  the 
surplus  of  happiness  bestowed  on  all  living  creatures, 
demonstrates  his  goodness.  I  believe  it  is  also  true 
that  the  law  of  God  is  written,  in  characters  more 
or  less  legible,  on  the  hearts  of  all  men.  But  for  a 
full  account  of  his  glorious  attributes — for  the 
knowledge  of  religion  in  all  its  beauty,  and  strength, 
and  completeness — we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
Bible — we  must  meditate  on  the  written  word. 
There  the  whole  moral  law  is  delineated  with  a 
pencil  of  heavenly  light.  There  man  is  described 
in  his  true  character.  Above  all,  "  LIFE  AND  IM 
MORTALITY  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel." 
"  This  is  LIFE  ETERNAL,  to  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent." 

Do  not  imagine,  my  friends,  that  I  am  about  to 
preach  you  a  sermon ;  that  is  not  my  present  busi 
ness  ;  but  I  consider  it  to  be  strictly  within  the 
order  of  my  subject,  to  invite  and  encourage  you 
to  seek  diligently  after  that  knowledge,  on  subor 
dination  to  which,  depends  the  ultimate  utility  and 
advantage  of  all  other  mental  cultivation.  I  beg  of 
you,  therefore,  not  to  neglect  the  daily  perusal  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  When  you  return  home  in 
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the  evening  from  your  day's  business,  and  before 
you  retire  to  rest,  devote  a  little  time,  I  beseech 
you,  to  the  collecting  of  your  families  together. 
Read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  them,  in  a  serious 
and  deliberate  manner ;  and  then  pour  forth  your 
prayers  to  that  God,  in  whom  you  live  and  move 
and  have  your  being — to  that  God  who  can  alone 
bless  your  labour  and  your  study,  and  preserve  you 
in  peace,  virtue,  and  safety. 

The  religion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  sweeten 
your  sorrows,  and  sanctify  your  pleasures.  It  will 
keep  not  only  your  family  circle,  but  your  own 
minds,  in  right  order ;  and  while  it  will  discounte 
nance  all  vain  notions  and  false  speculations,  it  will 
enlarge  and  improve  your  faculties,  for  every  wise 
and  worthy  purpose. 

But  you  ask  me,  on  what  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  is  founded?  I  answer,  on  that  which  is 
the  basis  of  every  other  branch  of  knowledge- — 
BELIEF. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that 
even  philosophical  and  mathematical  knowledge 
inevitably  rest  on  certain  principles  which  are  re 
ceived  only  by  an  intuitive  conviction,  or  natural 
faith  ;  and  that  historical  knowledge  depends  solely 
on  that  peculiar  kind  of  belief,  which  is  produced 
by  testimony.  I  might  have  gone  farther — I  might 
have  reminded  you,  that  your  circumstances  pre 
clude  the  greater  part  of  you  from  making  philoso 
phical  experiments  for  yourselves,  and  from  engaging 
in  those  mathematical  calculations,  on  which  depend 
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the  certainty  of  astronomical  science.  You  are  com 
pelled  to  take  for  granted  the  results  of  other  men's 
inquiries  and  labours ;  and  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  those  results  to  be  true.  And  why?  be 
cause  you  rely  on  the  testimony  of  books, — on  the 
testimony  of  your  lecturers.  A  few  moments' 
thought  will  convince  you,  that  almost  all  the  know 
ledge  you  possess,  of  nature  and  philosophy,  as  well 
as  of  geography  and  history,  rests  on  no  other  basis 
whatsoever,  than  faith  in  testimony. 

What  then  can  be  more  irrational  than  to  refuse 
to  receive  religious  knowledge,  because  it  rests,  in 
part,  on  the  same  foundation?  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  founded  on  facts;  and  those  facts 
are  the  subject  of  testimony.  And  we  are  sure  that 
the  facts  are  true,  and  therefore  that  the  doctrines 
resting  on  them  are  divine,  because  the  testimony  in 
question,  is  at  once  abundant  in  quantity,  and  sound 
in  character.  I  cannot  now  enter  on  a  detailed 
account  of  the  historical  evidence,  by  which  are 
proved  the  genuineness  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  reality  of  the  events  which  are  there  recorded. 
But  since  you  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  testi 
mony  of  your  lecturers  with  implicit  confidence,  I 
beg  of  you  on  the  present  occasion  to  accept  my  own. 
I  believe  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  I  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  investigate  the  subject.  I  am  ready, 
then,  to  declare  in  your  presence — in  the  presence 
of  all  Manchester — of  all  England — of  all  Europe — 
nay  of  the  whole  world — that  there  are  no  facts 
whatsoever  within  the  whole  range  of  ancient  his- 
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tor  j,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  more  abundant 
and  conclusive  evidence,  than  of  the  DEATH  AND 
RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Indeed  I  know  of 
no  ancient  events  on  record,  of  which  the  evidence 
is  nearly  so  much  accumulated,  or  nearly  so  strong. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with 
the  miracles  of  Christ  himself  and  his  apostles,  are 
our  sure  vouchers  that  the  Author  of  nature,  who 
can  alone  suspend  or  reverse  its  order,  was  the 
Author  of  Christianity.  These  miracles  bore  no 
resemblance  to  the  false  pretences  of  the  fanatical 
and  superstitious.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
immediate  in  their  operation ;  wrought  in  public ; 
utterly  incapable  of  being  accounted  for  by  second 
causes ;  and  of  so  broad  and  conspicuous  a  charac 
ter,  that  no  deliberate  eye-witness  could  be  deceived 
respecting  them.  Nor  were  they,  in  point  of  fact, 
improbable  events.  Who  will  deny  that  the  dark 
and  degraded  condition  of  mankind  required  an 
outward  revelation  of  the  divine  will"?  Who  will 
not  allow  that  miracles  are  a  suitable  test — the  most 
suitable  one  which  we  can  imagine — by  which  the 
truth  of  such  a  revelation  might  be  established? 
Who  does  not  perceive,  that  under  such  circum 
stances,  it  was  credible — nay  highly  probable — that 
God  would  permit  or  ordain  them? 

True  indeed  it  is,  that  they  were  directly  opposed 
to  the  course  of  nature.  Otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  been  miracles — they  would  not  have  answered 
their  purpose.  But  is  it  not  equally  opposed  to  the 
known  order  of  things,  that  an  honest  man,  in 
o 
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bearing  witness  to  these  facts,  should  tell  a  deliberate 
lie?  Is  it  not  yet  more  at  variance  with  that  order, 
that  he  should  persevere  in  that  lie,  through  life, 
and  sacrifice  every  worldly  advantage,  and  even  life 
itself,  to  the  support  of  it!  Is  it  not  a  far  greater 
breach  of  every  established  probability,  that  twelve 
men,  of  the  same  virtuous  character,  should  all  tell 
this  lie — should  all  persevere  in  it  without  deviation 
— should  all  sacrifice  their  property,  their  peace, 
and  their  reputation — should  all  be  willing  to  lay 
down  their  lives,  in  its  maintenance?  Is  it  not, 
lastly,  an  actual  moral  impossibility,  that  this  lie, 
accompanied  by  no  temporal  force  and  no  worldly 
advantage,  but  by  every  species  of  loss  and  affliction, 
should  triumph  over  the  prejudices  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  favourite  habits  of  the  Gentile — should  be  ac 
cepted  and  believed  by  myriads — and  should,  finally, 
enthrone  itself  over  the  whole  Roman  empire  ?  * 

But  the  truth  of  Christianity  does  not  depend 
solely  on  those  miraculous  facts  to  which  we  have 
now  adverted.  Prophecy  duly  fulfilled,  is  itself  a 
miracle,  equally  applicable  to  the  proof  of  religion ; 

*  Within  a  short  period  of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  many 
thousands  of  persons  were  converted  to  Christianity  at  Jerusalem.  Soon 
aftenvards,  Christian  churches  were  settled  in  numerous  parts  of  Syria, 
Lesser  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  historian  Tacitus  declares,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Nero  (A.D.  65),  "  great  multitudes"  of  Christians  were  living 
at  Rome.  Pliny,  when  writing  from  his  government  in  Bithynia,  to  the 
Emperor  Trajan  (A.D.  107),  describes  our  holy  religion  as  "  a  contagion" 
which  has  seized  the  lesser  towns  as  well  as  the  cities,  had  spread  among 
persons  of  all  classes  and  descriptions,  and  had  produced  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  ancient  idolatrous  worship.  During  the  reign  of  Constantine  (A.D. 
325),  ChriBtianity  became  the  generally  adopted,  and  published,  religion  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire. 
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and  the  Scriptures  abound  in  predictions,  of  which 
history  has  already  recorded  the  fulfilment.  The 
events  by  which  many  of  them  have  been  fulfilled 
— for  example,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews — are  familiar  to  us  all. 

I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  examine  the  pro 
phecies  scattered  over  the  Old  Testament,  and 
meeting  us  at  every  point  in  a  most  unartificial 
manner,  respecting  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come. 
I  wish  I  could  induce  you  to  compare  them  with 
the  history  of  his  birth,  life,  character,  ministry, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  contained  in  the 
four  Gospels.  You  would  find  the  prophecy  and 
the  history  tally  with  a  marvellous  precision ;  and 
since  the  Old  Testament  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
written  long  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  you  would 
find  yourselves  in  possession  of  an  evidence  of  which 
no  cavils  could  deprive  you,  that  Christianity  is 
God's  religion.  When  a  lock  and  a  key  are  well 
fitted,  a  fair  presumption  arises,  even  though  they 
be  of  a  simple  character,  that  they  were  made  for 
each  other.  If  they  are  complex  in  their  form,  that 
presumption  is  considerably  strengthened.  But  if 
the  lock  is  composed  of  such  strange  and  curious 
parts  as  to  baffle  the  skill  even  of  a  Manchester 
mechanic — if  it  is  absolutely  novel  and  peculiar, 
differing  from  every  thing  which  was  ever  before 
seen  in  the  world — if  no  key  in  the  universe  will 
enter  it,  except  one;  and  by  that  one  it  is  so  easily 
and  exactly  fitted,  that  a  child  may  open  it — then 
indeed  we  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  lock  and 
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the  key  were  made  by  the  same  master-hand,  and 
truly  belong  to  each  other.  No  less  curiously 
diversified — no  less  hidden  from  the  wisdom  of  man 
— no  less  novel  and  peculiar — are  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  respecting  Jesus 
Christ.  No  less  easy — no  less  exact — is  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fitted  by  the  gospel  history !  Who 
then  can  doubt  that  God  was  the  Author  of  these 
predictions — of  the  events  by  which  they  were 
fulfilled — and  of  the  religion  with  which  they  are 
both  inseparably  connected? 

But  independently  of  all  outward  testimony,  and 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles  and  prophecy,  Christi 
anity  proclaims  its  own  divine  origin,  by  its  character 
and  its  effects.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
appeal  to  your  native  good  sense,  to  your  practical 
feelings,  to  your  personal  experience.  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  truth,  because  it  is  the  religion  of 
holiness.  In  vain  will  the  student  search  the  pages 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle — in  vain  will  he  examine  the 
conversations  of  Socrates — in  vain  will  he  dive  into 
the  disputations  of  Cicero — for  a  moral  system  so 
complete,  so  simple,  and  so  efficacious,  as  that  of  the 
Bible.  Where,  within  the  whole  range  of  uninspired 
ethics,  shall  we  find  any  thing  worthy  even  of  a 
moment's  comparison  with  that  divine  saying,  in 
which  the  whole  law  of  God  is  comprehended  and 
concentrated?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  ihou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
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Accustomed  as  many  of  you  are,  in  your  factories, 
to  the  printing  of  a  thousand  beautiful  patterns  on 
your  cottons  and  your  muslins,  you  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  and  appreciate  a  memorable 
saying  of  Lord  Bacon's — that  truth  differs  from 
goodness,  only  as  the  seal  or  dye  differs  from  its  print 
— for  that  TRUTH  PRINTS  GOODNESS. 

In  the  goodness  of  Christianity — in  the  purity  of 
its  law — in  its  display  of  the  holy  attributes  of  God 
— in  its  revelation  of  an  awful  and  glorious  eternity 
— in  its  actual  efficiency  for  the  moral  restoration  of 
our  species — in  the  perfect  fitness  of  that  Saviour 
whom  it  unfolds,  to  our  spiritual  need  as  sinners  in 
the  sight  of  God — we  have  abundant  experimental 
proof  of  its  truth  and  divine  origin.  Time  forbids 
a  farther  discussion  of  the  subject.  Allow  me  then, 
in  conclusion,  to  bear  my  deliberate  and  solemn 
testimony  in  the  words  of  an  Apostle — and  may  that 
testimony,  by  whomsoever  borne,  satisfy  all  under 
standings,  and  imbue  all  hearts!  May  it  be  upheld 
and  exalted  on  every  side!  May  it  surmount  all 
opposition — may  it  pervade  the  whole  land — may  it 
spread  from  pole  to  pole — may  it  be  as  unrestrained 
and  diffusive  as  the  winds  of  heaven ! — "  OTHER 

FOUNDATION   CAN   NO   MAN   LAY  THAN  THAT  IS  LAID, 

WHICH  is  JESUS  CHRIST." 

My  address  is  now  concluded.  I  thank  you  for 
your  kind  and  serious  attention.  I  heartily  bid  you 
farewell ;  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Almighty, 
rest  abundantly  on  the  mechanics  of  Manchester! 
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JOHN   THOMSON    GORDON,    ESQ., 

SHERIFF  OF  EDINBURGH, 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF 

THE  GLASGOW  ATHENAEUM. 


FRIDAY,  27TH  FEBRUARY,  1852. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  LADIES,  AND  GENTLEMEN, — I 
have  the  honour  to  rise  to  propose  for  the  accept 
ance  of  this  meeting  a  resolution  which  here,  in 
this  hall — in  this  commercial  metropolis  of  my 
country — in  this  year  of  the  present  century,  I  feel 
certain  will  be  agreeable  to  the  whole  company — a 
resolution  which  gratefully  implies  the  past  success, 
recognises  the  actual  usefulness,  and  stimulates  the 
future  activity,  of  the  Glasgow  Athenceum.  But 
before  I  utter  one  word  in  immediate  reference  to 
that  subject,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  acknow 
ledge  most  sincerely  the  honour  you  have  done  me 
in  permitting  me  to-night  to  take  part  in  your  pro 
ceedings.  I  remember  very  well  that  last  year, 
against  my  will — by  hard  constraint — I  was  a  de 
faulter  before  you ;  but  there  is  one  little  consola 
tion  to  my  mind  that  my  absence  last  year  permits 
me  to  be  present  now,  when  I  see  the  chair  of  this 
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Institution  filled  by  one  who,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  whose  well-established 
reputation  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  that  great 
city  in  which  we  are  met.  Gentlemen,  the  resolu 
tion  which  is  in  my  hands  is  to  the  effect  that  every 
institution  such  as  this — for  I  may  put  it  shortly — 
deserves  public  encouragement,  and  must  be  largely 
conducive  to  the  public  good. 

I  shall  venture  to  advocate  that  resolution  on 
three  grounds — First,  that  such  an  institution  as 
the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  day ;  in  the  second  place,  that 
it  is  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  great  auxiliary  of  the 
world-wide  mission  which  Britain  has  before  it ; 
and  last  of  all,  that  in  itself  it  is  an  admirable  insti 
tution. 

I  would  begin  by  saying  that  the  immense  addi 
tional  momentum  which,  within  the  recollection  of 
the  youngest  of  us,  has  been  imparted  in  this  coun 
try  to  knowledge,  and  I  devoutly  trust  to  education, 
bears  somewhat  of  the  same  relation  to  mental 
progress  as  railways  bear  to  bodily  locomotion  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  There  is — I  suppose 
I  may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction — easy,  cheap 
refreshing  travelling  from  town  to  town,  from  pro 
vince  to  province ;  and,  more  than  that,  from  din 
and  dust  to  green  fields,  from  the  crowded  street  to 
the  sequestered  glade,  from  the  flinty  pavement  to 
the  elastic  heath  ;  from  the  restraints  and  oppression 
of  man's  wealth,  and  pride,  and  greatness,  to  the 
simple  freedom  and  exhilarating  variety  of  nature 
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in  the  country  ;  or  back  again,  if  you  will,  from  the 
seclusion,  verdure,  and  fragrance  of  the  fields  to  the 
ceaseless  tumult,  smoke,  and  commerce  of  the  city. 
Shall  the  mere  body — if  I  may  so  speak — so  recre 
ate  itself — shall  the  body  be  able  easily  to  hold  con 
verse  with  the  universal  language  spoken  by  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  ;  and  shall  the  mind  sit  for  ever 
in  its  ingle  nook,  and  not  by  a  like  pilgrimage  visit 
its  pleasant  landscapes,  its  mellow  fruits,  its  majes 
tic  monuments  ?  Give  me — to  use  language  which 
we  all  understand — give  me,  for  knowledge  and 
education,  excursion  trains,  Parliamentary  trains, 
by  which  the  growing  and  expanding  minds  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  escaping  from  the  trammels  of  every 
vocation  in  life — from  the  lamp  of  the  dark  mine  ; 
from  the  fiery  forge  ;  from  the  suffocating  mill ;  from 
the  boiling  engine-room  ;  from  the  over-laboured 
desk — may  escape  even  to  the  free  fields,  the  balmy 
air,  the  fertile  regions  of  literature  and  science,  of 
philosophy  and  poetry,  and  bring  their  intelli 
gence  into  contact  with  the  purest  and  highest 
efforts  and  offspring  of  living  and  ancient  genius. 

That  an  Institution  like  this  helps  such  a  cause 
no  one  who  understands  its  constitution  can  for  a 
moment  doubt,  and  none  I  believe  will  doubt,  when 
we  consider  a  little  further  what  I  adverted  to 
recently — what  is  the  mission  of  this  our  country — 
that  it  is  our  duty  gladly,  with  heart  and  hand,  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  such  institutions  all  over 
the  land ;  for  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  this  lan 
guage  of  ours  which  we  are  daily  speaking  is  des- 
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tined  to  move  to  a  larger  extent,  and  with  a  happier 
effect,  the  interests  of  man,  than  any  other  form  of 
articulate  speech. 

Let  me  ask  you,  by  way  of  illustration,  who, 
when  the  banner  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain 
floated  over  the  tiny  squadron  of  Columbus,  on  its 
dim  and  perilous  way — who  would  have  prophesied 
that  the  English  language  was  destined  to  be  not 
merely  the  most  brilliant  and  imperishable  record  of 
the  wonderful  triumphs  of  the  Genoese  mariner,  but 
was  to  be  the  mightiest,  widest,  and  most  impulsive 
vehicle  of  all  the  glorious  civilisation  which  has  fol 
lowed  and  shall  follow  after  them  ?  In  the  bitter 
midnight  of  despondency,  when  the  Royal  patronage 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  was  at  zero — when  supersti 
tion  scowled  jealously  on  the  temerity  of  an  eye 
which  pierced  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  ordinary 
human  knowledge  —  when  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred  was  beginning  to  gnaw  the  life-strings  of 
that  aspiring  and  sagacious  heart,  Columbus,  as  a 
last  effort,  made  preparations  to  visit  the  shores 
of  Britain,  and  the  Court  of  our  Henry  VII.  The 
balances  of  fate  were  trembling ;  the  renown  of 
the  most  wonderful  voyage  in  the  world's  history, 
was  about  to  illuminate  the  white  cliffs  of  Eng 
land,  when  at  that  moment  fell  Grenada,  and 
with  it  the  magnificent,  luxurious,  and  romantic 
empire  of  the  Crescent  in  Spain.  The  national  joy 
fused  by  its  heat,  as  it  often  does,  the  actual  and 
possible,  and  dreams  of  riches  unheard  of  and 
scarcely  conceivable  conquests  were  excited  by  the 
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reat 
the 


substantial  trophies  of  the  real  victory.  The  great 
discoverer  of  a  new  world  sailed  away  out  of 
confines  of  the  old,  with,  not  the  English,  but  the 
Castilian  flag  at  his  mast  head,  and  thus  for  a  while 
Britain's  mission  was  postponed ;  but  now  you 
know,  better  than  I  can  tell  you,  that,  wherever  the 
expanse  of  that  huge  continent  so  discovered  is  seen, 
wherever  the  islands  of  its  wide  seas  are  to  be  found 
— there  are  the  workshops  and  homes,  the  altars 
and  the  tombs,  the  memorial  echoes,  and  the  living 
voices  of  those 

"  Who  speak  the  tongue  which  Shakspeare  spoke  — 
The  faith  and  morals  hold  which  Milton  held." 

It  was  the  fabled  boast  of  the  Grecian  horse,  that 
where  its  hoofs  struck  sprung  a  fountain  of  living 
waters.  It  is  a  matter  of  history — not  of  fable — 
that,  on  the  ground  where  the  English  language  is 
domiciled,  there  has  arisen — is  rising,  a  vigorous 
and  invigorating  harvest  of  freedom  in  its  largest 
sense,  which  defies  the  tyranny  of  men  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  climate. 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  universal  empire 
as  that  of  ancient  Rome  obliterated  all  bounda 
ries  from  the  map.  The  school  boy,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  or  even  Trajan,  could  only 
subdivide  the  world  into  parishes  and  villages, 
for  the  rod  of  the  same  domination  stretched  over 
all — young  and  old,  learned  and  illiterate,  the  fawn 
ing  barbarian  as  well  as  the  haughty  patrician  of 
the  seven-hilled  city.  But  very  different  is  it  now. 
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There  are  a  hundred  different  nations  at  this  moment, 
each  with  its  distinctive  colours  and  its  well-defined 
territorial  limits,  with  its  characteristic  institutions, 
with  its  calculable  proportion  of  influence  on  other 
communities  and  governments ;  but  take  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  see  how  the  colour  of  Britain  per 
meates  all  through  and  dots  it  all  over.  There  was 
about  forty  years  ago  a  critical  moment,  when,  to 
borrow  the  language  of  Grattan,  "  the  continent  lay 
flat  before  our  rival ;  when  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
had  retired;  when  the  iron  policy  of  Russia  had 
dissolved ;  and  the  domination  of  France  had  become 
all-powerful — when  behold,  from  a  dim  speck  in  the 
west,  the  avenging  genius  of  this  our  country  issues 
forth,  clothed  in  ten  thousand  thunders,  breaks  the 
spell  of  France,  sustains  in  its  own  person  the  fall 
ing  fortunes  of  the  world,  sweeps  the  sea,  rights 
the  globe,  and  retires  in  a  flame  of  glory."  And 
by  that  flame  of  glory  are  visited  still  the  possessions 
of  Britain  throughout  the  world.  Her  foot  is  on 
every  soil — in  Europe  or  Asia,  America  or  Africa, 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Atlantic, 
the  Pacific,  or  the  Indian  Ocean.  Her  territories 
are  kingdoms;  her  colonies  are  as  vast  as  continents; 
her  manufactures  travel  beyond  the  Chinese  wall  ; 
her  commerce  circulates,  with  the  ocean,  round 
the  habitable  globe;  and  her  language — to  end 
as  I  set  out, — her  language  is  not  only  heard 
wherever  enterprise  can  pierce,  or  valour  tread,  or 
dauntless  heroism  proclaim  the  Divine  message  of 
Christian  truth,  but  has  its  dwelling  place  at  the 
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foot  of  the  African  promontory,  at  the  base  of  the 
Indian  Himalaya — is  the  tongue  of  the  mighty  re 
public  of  America,  and  of  the  dawning  nations  of 
Australia.  Let  the  ocean  offer  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  aggressions  of  other  nations,  but  let 
it  be  the  boast  of  Britain,  that  out  of  the  very  sea 

"  Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands" 

— that  out  of  this  very  sea  a  true  and  noble  spirit 
enables  us  to  make  a  bridge  of  communication 
which  unites  the  quiet  and  safe  liberty  of  our  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  with  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  for  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  we  have  a  more  -solemn  duty  and  a 
nobler  task  than  was  ever  contemplated  from  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  ancient  progress. 

My  aspirations  cannot  be  so  wide,  my  hopes  cannot 
be  so  sanguine  in  anticipating  the  results  which  shall 
commemorate  the  glorious  career  of  Britain,  if  I 
were  not  here  to  inculcate  the  propriety,  and  vindi 
cate  the  duty,  and  to  believe  in  the  practicability 
of  making  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  that  people 
to  whose  hands  such  an  august  office  has  been  con 
fided  more  worthy  to  guard  it,  and  more  fit  to  accom 
plish  it.  Everything  bids  me  nail  my  colours  to 
the  cause  of  national  progressive  education.  Every 
thing  bids  me  do  so — and  more  than  all,  the  history 
of  my  native  land.  Look  for  a  moment — if  you 
will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer — to  Scotland  when 
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James  VI.  had  not  yet  ascended  the  throne  of  Eliza 
beth.  Look  at  it  now,  when  Victoria  sways  the 
sceptre  of  the  British  empire.  Stands  Scotland 
where  it  did ;  or,  from  the  most  trivial  domestic 
comfort  to  the  highest  constitutional  privilege,  do 
not  ten  thousand  proofs  attest  our  progress  ?  You 
know  that  harvests  wave  their  golden  honours  over 
the  decayed  forests  and  exhausted  morasses  of  other 
times :  that  the  sleepless  fires  of  mighty  manufac 
tures  are  illuminating  the  midnight  of  whole  coun 
ties  ;  that  the  white  wings  of  commerce  are  bringing 
into  your  harbours — harbours  deepened  into  the 
very  centre  of  your  cities — the  whole  treasures  of 
the  earth ;  that  the  facilities  of  inland  communica 
tion  are  concentrating  distant  cities  into  suburban 
vicinity ;  that  the  populousness  of  the  country  is 
being  increased,  while  the  vigour  and  independence 
of  the  national  character  is  not  diminished  ;  that  the 
probity,  and  industry,  and  sagacity  of  Scotchmen 
are  distributed  and  scattered  over  the  whole  globe ; 
and  that  the  desires  and  yearnings  of  the  population 
for  instruction  and  improvement  are  extending  with 
a  vehemence  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

The  impetus  which  has  been  thus  acquired  is  flying 
forward ;  our  children  will  feel  its  irresistible  force  ; 
and  for  our  children  and  ourselves  I  think  that  all 
our  institutions  should  be  prepared  to  strengthen 
them  and  to  encourage  them  to  use  wisely  and 
beneficially  those  enormous  additional  powers  and 
resources  of  knowledge  which  it  pleased  Providence 
to  keep  back  from  our  forefathers  of  old.  And  we 
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are  bound  to  link  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  by  watching  and  meeting  the  alterations 
and  necessities  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  in  de 
voting  our  public  seminaries  to  systems  of  compre 
hensive  education,  by  extending  our  reservoirs  for 
a  more  abundant  knowledge,  and  supplying  a  thirstier 
people  than  ever  we  had  before. 

By  a  comprehensive  system  of  instruction  I  mean 
that  in  which  all  the  honest  faculties  of  men  may 
be  engaged,  and  by  so  amalgamating  the  principles 
of  education  with  the  formation  of  character  and  the 
disposition  of  the  individual  from  the  outset  of  life, 
as  to  render  knowledge  what  it  ought  to  be — the 
great  bulwark  of  political  tranquility,  the  deep 
foundation  of  social  virtue,  and  the  vital  cause  of 
human  civilisation. 

It  is,  therefore,  that  I  gladly  accept  any  opportu 
nity  which  is  afforded  me  of  giving  my  humble  but 
most  sincere  support  to  an  Institution  such  as  this ; 
because,  as  I  believe  that  self-education  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  very  best  systems  of  education,  so  I  look 
on  these  athenreums,  these  polytechnic  schools,  these 
philosophical  institutions,  all  as  a  great  part  of  the 
self-culture  of  the  national  mind  ;  and  self-culture, 
let  me  say,  just  in  conclusion,  while  it  is  a  mighty 
necessity,  is  a  majestic  privilege  of  man — of  his 
spirit  which,  capable  of  heaven,  is  trammelled  for  a 
while  by  imperfect  dust. 

Let  all  created  nature,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  obey 
and  fulfil,  by  its  wonderful  and  unerring  instincts, 
the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator; — the 
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human  mind,  equally  refulgent  with  reason  and 
language,  brighter  than  the  stars,  deeper  than  the 
sea,  fairer  than  the  flowers,  stronger  than  the  strong 
est,  and  wiser  than  the  wisest  beast  that  perisheth, 
is  within  itself,  and  for  itself,  the  quarry,  and 
builder,  and  temple  of  its  own  purity,  majesty,  and 
beauty.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  the  reso 
lution,  u  That  every  Institution,  having  for  its  object 
the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  in 
tellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  its  members, 
is  worthy  of  countenance  and  support ;  and  that  as 
the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  offers  the  means  of  attaining 
such  objects  to  a  large  and  important  class  of  the 
community,  it  merits  cordial  encouragement  from 
all  quarters,  and  more  especially  from  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow." 
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INDISPENSABLY  requisite  as  a  comfortable  domes 
tic  residence  must,  in  my  estimation,  be  to  persons 
of  all  classes,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  such  must 
be  even  more  needful  to  the  working  man  than  it  is 
to  others.  Before  proceeding  to  bring  forward  some 
of  the  grounds  for  this  opinion,  permit  me  to  go  very 
briefly  over  a  few  of  what  I  consider  the  distinctive 
features  of  a  comfortable  Home. 

To  begin,  it  of  course  occurs  at  once  to  the  minds 
of  all  of  you,  that  to  entitle  one's  abode  to  the  right 
of  being  considered  comfortable,  it  must  be  a  suffi 
cient  shelter.  The  health  of  the  very  strongest  man, 
we  are  aware,  is  liable  to  injury  and  even  to  ruin  from 
undue  exposure  to  the  weather;  and  more  especially 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  or  sleep  the  human  body  is  in 
acknowledged  danger  under  the  influence  of  wet  and 
cold.  However  humble  it  may  be,  our  house  must, 
therefore,  screen  us  from  the  rain  and  ward  off  the 
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blast;  it  must  baffle  the  inquisitive  snow,  and  be 
able  to  stand  the  siege  of  the  malignant  frost;  it 
must  be  to  us  the  shade  after  the  broiling  day,  the 
dry  place  after  wet,  the  warm  place  after  chill,  the 
remedy  and  compensation  for  unavoidable  exposure 
while  we  require  to  be  without,  and  a  perfect  cover 
ing  and  defence  from  the  unkind  elements  while  we 
are  within  its  walls ;  otherwise  it  will  be  a  comfort 
less,  and  consequently  a  cheerless  dwelling. 

But  the  humid  and  noisome  inmost  recess  of  a 
cave  might  be  a  complete  protection  in  these  re 
spects.  One's  habitation  must  be  something  more, 
for  while  defending  from  the  rain  or  outward  mois 
ture,  there  may  be  a  deathly  damp  within  it,  and, 
while  effectually  excluding  the  cutting  winter  air, 
it  may  itself  create  and  contain  a  mischievous  and 
fatal  atmosphere.  The  position  and  construction  of 
the  comfortable  Home,  then,  must  be  regulated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  this,  that  while  it  is  really 
a  shelter,  it  is  a  safe  shelter ;  that  while  it  comes 
betwixt  us  and  our  external  enemies,  it  is  not  itself 
a  foe  ir  disguise,  plotting  our  death,  as  it  were,  with 
its  arms  round  our  neck. 

It  must  be  a  private  place  ;  a  place  set  apart  and 
dedicated  to  us  and  ours  only.  Our  closest  and 
dearest  connections  and  relationships  depend  chiefly 
upon  retired  communion.  There  are  a  thousand 
mutual  offices,  only  to  be  performed  among  the 
members  of  a  family  out  of  the  public  gaze.  There 
are  many  things  connected  with  ourselves  and  our 
circumstances  which  we  do  not  wish  every  one  to 
p 
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know.  We  all  require,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
mix  daily  with  the  world ;  but  while  it  is  thus  our 
destiny,  and  sometimes  our  delight,  to  toil  and 
mingle  and  exchange  thoughts  with  our  fellow-men, 
our  spirits  invariably  return  to  a  desire  of  solitude, 
or  at  least  to  the  society  and  confidence  of  our  own 
people.  While  we  have  (as  I  may  say)  our  greal 
orbit  of  general  intercourse,  we  have  our  owi 
motion,  and  rotate  upon  our  own  axis,  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  home.  In  short,  a  retreat  from  the 
multitude,  a  place  wherein  our  hearts  may  freelj 
open,  and  our  affections  cling  unrestrainedly  to 
loved  objects,  where  we  may  recover  our  individu- 
{ilit}r,  and  experience  feelings  of  independence  and 
rational  responsibility,  is  a  want  of  our  nature.  To 
be  comfortable,  therefore,  our  place  of  residence 
must  be  so  situated  and  formed,  as  effectively  to 
separate  us  and  ours,  at  will,  from  the  rest  of  our 
race. 

But  a  dwelling  strictly  private,  and  affording 
complete  and  harmless  shelter,  is  not  all  that  is  re 
quired.  This  is  possessed  in  many  instances,  by 
the  savage — the  human  being  unredeemed  from 
brutality.  To  be  ranked  by  us  as  comfortable,  our 
dwelling  must  be  suited  to  the  necessities  of  civilised 
life.  It  must,  at  least,  meet  and  satisfy  our  reclaimed 
and  elevated  natures,  our  enlightenment,  and  in 
creased  sensitiveness,  and  necessarily  heightened 
sensations  of  ease  and  apprehension,  of  pleasure  and 
of  pain.  Through  the  kindness  of  Providence,  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  regular  life,  and  have 
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recognised  rules  of  propriety  and  decency  amongst 
us,  to  be  duly  observed,  at  the  risk  of  losing  that 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  mutual  respect,  which  are 
characteristic  of  rational  creatures.  We  know 
that  however  wisely  composed  and  situated  our 
houses  may  be,  without  habits  of  order  and  cleanli 
ness  in  ourselves,  both  as  regards  them  and  our 
persons,  we  are  liable  to  weakness,  to  disease,  to 
contagion,  and  to  death.  Yet  without  opportunities 
and  means,  such  necessary  habits,  however  acknow 
ledged  and  desired  by  us,  cannot  be  followed.  To 
afford  true  comfort,  therefore,  our  dwelling  must 
possess  opportunities  and  inducements  to  healthful 
habits,  and  must  be  so  adapted  to  our  domestic  uses 
as  not  in  any  way  to  cause  offence  to  our  just  notions 
of  propriety. 

The  only  other  essential  which  I  can  notice  at 
present,  is  the  possession  of  quiet.  It  must  be  so 
free  of  disturbance  as  to  admit  of  that  regularly 
returning  rest,  which  our  anxious  spirits  and  ex 
hausted  bodies  absolutely  demand,  and  without 
which  we  know  that  reason  will  pass  into  insanity, 
and  physical  power  be  lost  in  weakness.  And  as 
man  is  not  a  mere  machine,  to  go  on,  and  stop,  and 
go  on  again  only,  but  is,  however  poor  and  unno 
ticed,  a  distinct  member  of  society,  a  responsible 
individual,  who  must  know  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
who  must  be  acquainted  with  the  good  and  bad 
tendencies  of  his  own  nature,  and  w^ho  must  be  no 
stranger  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  land,  through 
adherence  to  which  he  will  better  himself,  and  by 
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the  breach  of  which  he  will  suffer ;  as  he  is  the 
member  of  a  family,  and  must  exercise  consideration, 
and  foresight,  and  calculation  in  connection  with  its 
support  and  conduct ;  as  he  is  one  of  a  social  class, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  watch  the  interests  and  defects 
of  that  class,  and  to  do  everything  he  possibly  can 
to  elevate  it ;  as  he  is  a  man,  and  ought  to  study 
the  history,  the  government,  the  condition,  the  pro 
gress,  and  the  prospects  of  men  generally ;  and  as 
he  is  an  immortal  being,  under  Divine  commands, 
and  who  has,  before  long,  to  pass  through  death 
into  an  unseen  world,  and  become  everlasting,  and 
for  ever  happy  or  miserable,  his  habitation  here 
must  be  so  peaceful  as  to  allow  him  to  reflect.  To 
the  continuance  of  health,  and,  through  this,  to  the 
proper  performance  of  our  work,  whatever  that  may 
be,  we  must  have  soothing  and  strengthening  re 
pose,  frequently  and  statedly;  and  to  the  recognition 
and  fulfilment  of  our  personal,  domestic,  social,  and 
spiritual  duties,  and  to  the  formation  of  independent 
judgments  upon  all  the  important  questions  con 
nected  with  our  race,  social  or  religious,  we  must 
have  seasons  of  thought,  and  opportunities  of  learn 
ing  the  inquiries  and  discoveries,  the  opinions  and 
suggestions  of  our  fellow-men  ;  and  where  but 
under  our  own  roof-tree  must  we  chiefly  look  for 
these?  Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  be 
completely  segregated  while  in  our  own  home,  and 
nevertheless  not  have  that  degree  of  tranquillity  or 
quiet  which  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  indispen 
sable  to  its  comfort. 
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These  are  the  only  distinctive  features  which  it  is 
now  in  iny  power  to  particularise,  but  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  principal  ones.  Singly  possessed,  they 
are  insufficient;  combined  they  result  in  cheerfulness, 
which  is  the  spring  of  all  kind  and  good  actions,  the 
atmosphere  of  hope,  the  summer-day  feeling  of  the 
journeying  soul,  in  which  one's  burden  becomes  light, 
one's  path  sure  and  pleasant,  and  the  great  horizon 
of  the  future  clear  and  encouraging. 

Now,  viewed  from  all  these,  as  well  as  other 
points,  a  comfortable  home  seems  to  me  (as  I  previ 
ously  observed)  to  be  even  more  needful  to  the 
labouring  man  than  it  is  to  others.  If  on  it,  more 
than  anything  else,  depends  corporal  health,  to  whom 
can  it  be  of  more  vital  importance  than  to  the  son 
of  toil,  whose  physical  strength  or  manual  skill  is 
his  sole  capital  and  support,  upon  the  power  of 
whose  arm,  the  cunning  of  whose  right  hand,  and 
the  clearness  of  whose  vision,  not  only  he  himself, 
but  it  may  be  a  whole  family,  is  absolutely  depend 
ent  ?  Even  supposing  that  persons  of  other  orders 
were  not  able  to  make  or  select  for  themselves  habi 
tations  conducive  to  good  health,  "it  seems  to  me 
that  they  could,  if  I  may  so  speak,  afford  in  some 
measure  to  suffer  personal  interruption  and  confine 
ment  through  illness.  But  the  workman  depends 
on  the  full  and  uninterrupted  use  of  his  body  for 
livelihood ;  weaken  it,  he  becomes  a  less  valuable 
and  a  poorer  man ;  take  away  its  vigour,  its  power 
of  endurance,  its  firmness,  and  his  occupation  is 
gone.  When  he  lays  his  head  by  day  upon  his 
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pillow  his  income  stops ;  and,  time  wrought  being 
food  and  clothes  and  dwelling  to  him,  without  the 
prospect  of  speedily  returning  health,  poverty  and 
ruin  stare  him  in  the  face.  The  man  of  fortune  is 
thrown  upon  his  couch  by  malady,  but  the  revenues 
of  his  lands  and  money  flow  on ;  the  merchant  is 
prostrated  by  it,  but  his  vessels  and  ventures  are  on 
the  seas,  and  his  wares  are  in  the  market,  and  what 
he  cannot  do  by  a  word  or  written  line,  others  may 
do  for  him ;  his  own  master  is  seized  with  sickness, 
and  his  personal  attendance  withdrawn,  yet  his 
business  proceeds ;  but,  when  the  workman  throws 
down  his  instrument  through  weakness,  who  is  to 
lift  it  for  him  ?  Who  is  to  take  his  vacant  place  at 
the  furnace  or  the  bench,  by  the  machine,  or  in  the 
yard  or  shop  ?  His  aged  mother,  his  delicate  wife 
or  sister,  his  little  child?  No.  His  worth  and 
service  are  strictly  personal,  and  suspension  is  in 
stant,  and,  without  his  recovery,  will  be  continued 
and  ruinous  to  him  and  them.  I  do  not  say  that 
disorder  or  want  of  health  is  not  a  great  calamity, 
and  may  be  resultive  of  loss  to  persons  of  other 
classes,  such  as  those  whom  I  have  just  instanced ; 
but  this  I  say,  confidently,  that  it  is  not  the  terrible 
thing  to  them  that  it  is  to  him ;  that  they  can  bear 
it  where  he  cannot ;  and  that  where  it  may  be  only 
an  inconvenience  to  them,  unaffecting  their  own 
support,  and  that  of  those  immediately  connected 
with  them,  to  him  it  must  be  a  loss,  and  may  be 
beggary  and  ruin. 

If  the  tenure  of  his  employment  and  subsistence 
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are  thus  connected  with  uninterrupted  good  health, 
to  which  a  comfortable  dwelling  is  necessary,  his 
claim  to  such  dwelling  will  be  strengthened  if  there 
is  borne  in  mind  this  fact,  that  the  occupation  itself 
is  very  frequently  unfavourable  to  health.  In  some 
cases,  constantly  exposed  by  the  nature  of  his  call 
ing,  to  the  mutability  and  severity  of  the  weather, 
who  has  more  need  of  a  domicile  yielding  a  sufficient 
shelter,  enabling  him  to  avoid  or  recover  the  effects 
of  the  exposure,  and  to  experience  a  compensative 
state  of  protection  and  comfort  ?  In  others,  subject 
to  sudden  and  dangerous  alternations  of  excessive 
heat  and  cold,  to  whom  can  a  wisely  regulated  and 
salubrious  temperature  in  hours  of  relief  be  more 
valuable  I  Often  obliged  to  live,  day  after  day,  in  a 
tainted  and  injurious  atmosphere,  who  must  feel  a 
greater  want  of  pure  and  refreshing  air  ?  Literally 
earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  with  a 
body  daily  bathed  in  perspiration,  not  rarely  engaged 
in  foul  processes,  and  occasionally  dealing  with  the 
roughest  and  the  most  uncleanly  of  materials,  to 
whom  can  light  and  water,  and  all  the  opportunities 
of  cleansing  and  refreshing,  be  more  welcome  or 
more  needful  than  to  him  ?  If  privacy  in  the  dwell 
ing  be,  in  some  degree,  required  by  all,  how  much 
by  him,  who  generally  passes  ten  hours  out  of  the 
day  as  one  of  a  vast  labouring  company  ?  If  the 
softening  influence  of  family  communion,  only  to  be 
enjoyed  in  its  retirement,  be  valuable  to  all,  how 
necessary  must  it  be  to  him  who,  with  trifling  inter 
mission,  from  6  till  6  has  been  mechanically  occu- 
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pied  with  the  use,  the  change,  and  the  adaptation  of 
matter  ?  As  a  separate  self-devoted  place,  in  which 
one  may  recover  individuality,  and  feel  himself  to  be 
his  own  master,  and  looked  up  to  by  others,  to 
whom  can  home  be  more  necessary  than  to  him, 
summoned  and  relieved  as  he  is  by  the  inexorable 
bell,  and  feeling  himself  all  the  day  long  to  be  en 
tirely  another's,  and  completely  dependent  for  his 
maintenance  upon  another's  success,  satisfaction, 
and  pleasure  ?  And,  finally,  as  to  the  possession  of 
quiet  at  home,  if  that  be  required  for  reflection  to 
others,  how  much  more  to  him  whose  noisy,  dis 
tracting,  and  incessant  trade  entirely  forbids  con 
nected  thought  while  engaged  in  it?  and  if  daily 
demanded  for  ease  or  slumber  by  the  spirits  and 
bodies  of  others,  how  much  more  essential  must  it  be 
to  him,  whose  actual  toil  has  scarcely  ceased  since  the 
daybreak,  whose  mind,  from  his  slender  hold  of  em 
ployment,  has  been  naturally  filled  with  unusual 
anxiety  to  give  to  his  master  his  best  strength  or 
skill,  whose  limbs  and  eyes  are  pained  with  use,  and 
whose  iron  frame  is  emptied  of  that  valuable  strength, 
which  only  a  little  evening  relaxation  and  a  good 
sound  sleep  can  restore? 

Regarding  then  our  workmen  as  possessed  of  this 
apparently  preferable  claim  upon  a  comfortable  home, 
we  now  arrive  at  the  important  question,  how  are 
they  housed  at  present  ?  And  so  far  as  I  see,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer,  "most  inadequately."  Gene 
rally  speaking,  they  are  not  provided  in  this  respect 
up  to  their  wants,  and  lie  under  very  great  disad- 
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vantages  with  regard  to  their  habitations,  which  by 
no  means  exhibit  the  distinctive  features  lately 
noticed.  They,  accordingly,  suffer  physically,  men 
tally,  and  morally,  and  this  deterioration  seriously 
influences  employers,  communities,  and  the  whole 
country.  Although  constituting  our  most  extensive 
class,  and  one  so  indispensable,  and  so  peculiarly 
characterised,  the  instances  are  rare  of  dwellings 
originally  designed  for  them,  after  mature  considera 
tion  of  their  particular  wants,  and  with  a  view  to 
their  physical,  moral,  and  mental  improvement. 
There  have  arisen  of  late,  I  admit,  in  the  dawn  of 
public  interest  upon  this  subject,  a  few  such,  here 
and  there,  in  our  cities  and  towns;  but  still  the  great 
majority  of  the  labouring  men  are  doomed  to  reside 
in  inconveniently  situated  and  unwholsomely  con 
structed  houses.  A  very  small  number  already 
enjoy  homes  prepared  for  them  in  a  wider  and  wiser 
spirit — many  occupy  tolerable  abodes  formed  of  the 
remnants  or  inferior  parts  of  buildings  intended 
principally  for,  and  chiefly  dependent  upon  other  and 
higher  classes;  but  the  main  bulk,  the  great  army  of 
them  is,  through  limited  means  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  unusual  value  and  over  occupation  of  ground 
in  communities  like  our  own,  obliged  to  live  in  the 
very  lowest,  noisiest,  and  most  densely  populated 
localities,  and  there  principally  in  tenements  belong 
ing  to  another  and  a  more  ignorant  age.  There  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  exist  anything  like  a  distinct  class  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  for  not  more  than  a  handful  of 
them  are  in  homes  possessed  of  the  different  elements 
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of  comfort  which  we  have  noticed,  and  these  excep 
tions  owe  their  existence  to  the  experimenting  merely 
of  a  few  public-spirited  employers  and  other  men  of 
means. 

Tell  the  workmen  of  the  value  of  perfect  shelter 
and  wise  ventilation  at  home,  and  numbers  will  an 
swer  that  they  have  them  not — that  they  often  feel 
sensibly  the  gust,  and  are  not  altogether  safe  from 
the  shower — that  their  houses  are  at  one  time  as  cold 
as  ice,  and  at  another  as  hot  as  a  beast's  den.  Tell 
them  of  the  danger  of  damp,  and  they  will  point  to 
their  blistered  walls  and  place  your  hand  upon  their 
bed  clothes,  chill  and  heavy  as  a  winding  sheet. 
Talk  to  them  of  the  privacy  of  home,  admitting  of 
the  family  group  with  all  its  confidential  consultations 
and  pleasures,  and  they  will,  sighing,  tell  you  that 
they  are  strangers  to  them,  that  they  might  as  well 
lie  on  the  street  itself  which  flows  beneath  them 
like  a  river  of  noise;  that  along  with  them  scores 
and  scores  are  lodged  in  the  same  building,  miscel 
laneous  people  of  all  habits,  and  notions,  and  callings, 
coming,  and  going,  and  prying  at  all  hours.  Ex 
patiate  upon  propriety  and  decency,  they  will  inform 
you  that  they  and  theirs,  of  all  ages,  are  confined,  it 
may  be,  to  a  single  apartment;  upon  habits  of  clean 
liness,  and  they  will  point  to  their  dovecot  window 
and  dark  chamber,  and  to  their  common  closes  and 
stairs,  to  the  keeping  of  which  in  a  proper  state, 
neighbours,  who  can  see  no  harm  in  filth,  mockingly 
decline  to  contribute;  and  they  will  tell  you  beside, 
that  it  is  a  long  and  sore  way  to  the  well,  and  that 
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water,  when  it  comes  through  streets,  and  up  many 
stairs  it  may  be,  is  scarce.  Make  the  quiet  of  one's 
house  the  subject  of  your  remarks,  and  they  will 
assure  you  that  theirs  is  never  quiet — that  all  about 
it  is  a  Babel — that  they  cannot  read  aloud,  or  join 
in  family  amusement,  or  try  to  worship  the  Deity, 
but  they  are  overheard  by  others — that  it  is  not  easy 
to  think  there ;  that  when  they  lie  in  bed  with  their 
little  children  perhaps  nestling  at  their  rough  breasts, 
they  are  doomed  to  listen  to  the  imprecations  and 
brutal  threats  of  a  drunkard,  or  the  delirious  ravings 
of  a  victim  of  fever  "  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall," 
while  the  phantoms  of  blind,  tight-handed  murder, 
and  sick-breathed  infection  seem  to  stand  together 
beside  them  in  the  gloom,  mockingly  grinning  at 
those  whom  they  love  best;  and  that  often,  and  often, 
in  the  deep  hours,  the  charm  of  their  sweet  and  dear 
sleep  is  broken  by  the  yells  and  the  oaths  of  the 
passing  bacchanals,  or  by  the  sudden  silence-defying 
brawl  of  those  unearthly  creatures  who  scorn  the 
darkness  and  the  use  of  night. 

Tell  them,  then,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  brave  all 
this,  to  strive  to  keep  themselves  by  themselves,  and 
be  peaceable  amid  tumult  and  pure  amid  vice ;  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  task  is  a  hard  one — that 
they  have  much  to  suifer,  much  to  fear,  much  to  re 
sist.  They  will  tell  you  how  they  seem  to  live  in  the 
very  heart  of  temptation,  and  that  they  and  theirs 
are  almost  necessitated  to  become  familiar  with  sin ; 
how  they  nightly  fear  bodily  harm,  and  the  loss  of 
their  little  all  through  the  carelessness  of  unthinking 
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and  desperate  neighbours;  how  in  their  absence 
their  families,  and  on  their  return  they  themselves, 
are  often  importuned  by  these  to  join  in  their  un 
seemly  mirth;  and  how,  but  a  few  paces  from  their 
unhealthy  and  cheerless  dwelling,  they  are  invited — 

To  drink  and  forget  their  poverty, 
And  remember  their  misery  no  more, 

by  the  spirit  shop  with  its  wide-spread  door,  and  its 
gleaming  window;  its  rare  comforts  and  attentions; 
the  society  of  their  kind,  suffering  similarly;  and  that 
magic  draught,  on  taking  which  they  imagine  them 
selves  leaving  the  earth  and  becoming  gods,  while 
they  are  rapidly  transforming  into  brutes — each  into 
the  human  brute,  the  very  king  of  monsters. 

Some  who  hear  me  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
I  am  overdrawing  the  picture ;  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  there  are  individuals  in  this  room  able  to  give 
confirmation  to  the  statement,  that  disadvantages 
with  regard  to  dwellings  extend,  in  the  case  of 
crowds  of  working  men,  even  as  far  as  this. 

So  much  in  need  of  a  comfortable  home,  and  being 
yet  generally  so  far  from  the  enjoyment  of  it,  the 
working  men  stand  in  this  very  peculiar  position, 
that  they  can  neither  supply  themselves  with  a  home 
fitted  to  the  wants  they  experience,  nor  have  they 
any  direct  say  in  the  matter.  And  who  are  the 
parties  to  whom  belong,  or  who  are  able  to  build 
houses?  Their  employers  and  other  men  of  means. 
And  what  only  can  influence  or  direct  these  parties? 
An  explained  necessity  and  demand  for  dwellings  of 
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another  description,  earnest  and  continued  agitation, 
municipal  sanitary  laws,  and  government  legislation 
having  a  view  to  increase  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  to  give  safety  to  its  institutions  and  people,  by 
promoting  a  general  experience  of  comfort,  and  a 
consequent  desire  for  public  order. 

It  is  manifestly  the  interest  and  duty  of  the  em 
ployer  to  give  deep  attention  to  this  subject,  and  to 
assist,  as  far  as  he  can,  by  his  means  and  influence, 
to  secure   for  the  workman   a  comfortable  home. 
His  own  success  and  good  name,  his  present  support 
and  prospect  of  retired  ease,  depend  altogether  upo  n 
the  force,  and  art,  and  steadiness  of  his  workman ; 
and  if  these  are  affected  and  undermined,  in  the 
manner  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  by  uncomfort- 
ableness  in  his  dwelling  :  and  if  it  is  complained  of 
and  shown,  and  he  himself  is  satisfied  that  such 
uncomfortableness  does  really  now  exist  there,  how 
much  ought  he,  for  his  own  sake  even,  to  endeavour 
to  bring  about,  by  himself  and  others,  a  better  state 
of  things  in  this  respect?     If  the  majority  of  the 
working  men  are  unfitly  domiciled  at  present,  even 
although  they  serve  the  stated  hours  of  labour,  they 
are  not  of  the  same  value  to  him — they  can  neither 
do  the  same  amount  of  work,  nor  can  they  do  it  so 
well ;  and  he  is  perfectly  aware  how  every  short 
coming  within  his  door  or  gates  is  laid  upon  his 
shoulders  by  the  world,  and  how  distinctly  he  feels 
himself  poorer  with  all  failure  or  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  his  men.     If  in  the  employment  he  gives 
them  he  requires  and  expects   physical  strength, 
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nice-handedness,  thoughtful  calculation,  attendance 
which  can  be  relied  on,  and  something  more  than  a 
mere  mercenary  service,  let  him,  for  his  own  good 
as  well  as  for  theirs,  lend  his  very  utmost  aid  to  the 
removal  of  everything  that  tends  to  weaken  their 
bodies,  their  minds,  or  the  feelings  of  their  hearts, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  whatever  is  likely,  by 
cleanliness,  rest,  leisure,  and  mental  improvement, 
to  make  them  more  powerful,  skilful  and  intellec 
tual — more  able  to  overcome  obstinate  matter — 
more  capable  of  understanding  the  execution  and 
end  of  his  designs,  and  of  comprehending  better 
how  intimately  their  interests  are  woven  together, 
and  how  their  part  of  the  solemn  contract  is  not 
really  performed,  unless  they  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  their  master's  project,  and  give  it  anxious, 
and  clear,  and  even  affectionate  consideration,  as 
well  as  stated  labour.    With  every  workman's  house 
which  he  helps  to  better,  the  master  is  strengthening 
his  own  hands,  and  adding  to  his  own  chances  of 
honourable  reputation  and  retirement.     Procuring 
for  them  sufficient  and  safe  shelter,  opportunities 
and  facilities  to  healthful  habits,  privacy  and  quiet 
for  family  and  friendly  communion  and  for  self-im 
provement  and  rest,  he  is  increasing  his  own  enjoy 
ment  of  these  very  things  at  present,  and  he  is 
making  his  own  future  less  precarious.     Let  him 
look   to   the   working   people   having   comfortable 
dwellings,  and  he  will  alter  the  character  and  views 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  elevate  that  labour 
ing  class  to  which  he  owes  so  much ;  he  will  add  to 
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the  improvement  and  stability  of  his  own  trade,  to 
the  preservation  of  public  peace  on  which  it  is  so 
dependent,  to  the  decrease  of  drunkenness  and 
immorality,  by  which  none  knows  better  than  he 
what  usefulness  and  greatness  are  lost;  and  his 
valuable,  steady,  and  enlightened  workman,  with 
his  whole  family,  will  bless  him  by  their  cheerful 
hearth,  and  wish  him  God-speed ;  his  name  will 
become  a  dear  household  word  amongst  them,  and 
when  he  succeeds  they  will  rejoice,  and  when  he  is 
unfortunate  they  will  feel  and  pray  for  him. 

It  seems  obviously  enough  the  interest  and  duty 
of  the  man  of  means,  disengaged  from  business  and 
living  upon  the  produce  of  his  capital,  to  look  to 
this,  and  lend  his  high  influence  and  a  portion  of  his 
riches  to  this  object.  He  has  either  been  spared 
tKJfe  necessity  of  work,  or  his  care  and  labour  have 
issued  in  independence.  He  ought,  therefore,  to 
feel  for  or  with  those  who  are  still  busily  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  life,  and  who  are,  in  one  most  par 
ticular  respect,  ill  accoutred  for  it.  By  whatever 
path — by  the  level  one  of  succession,  or  the  steep 
difficult  one  of  toil — he  has  reached  that  by  which 
what  we  are  now  complaining  of  is  to  be  remedied, 
viz.  money.  No  one  can  therefore  better  afford  to 
do  so ;  and  for  many  reasons  it  seems  obvious  that 
he  should  devote  at  least  a  share  of  it  to  the  sup 
plying  of  suitable  dwellings  for  working  men. 
When  a  man  acquires  wealth  and  retires  from  the 
struggle,  his  duties  to  the  world  are  by  no  means 
over.  He  has  merely  passed  into  another  and 
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higher  state,  in  which  there  are  even  greater  de 
mands  upon  him.  Fortune,  that  wonderful  thing, 
has  been  granted  to  him,  not  solely  for  personal 
purposes,  but  to  do  good  with.  He  holds  it  entirely 
in  trust,  and  he  will  most  assuredly  be  made  respon 
sible  for  his  wisely  liberal  or  selfish  use  of  it.  The 
great  question,  then,  with  a  man  of  fortune  must  be 
something  like  this : — "  Here  am  I,  after  or  without 
labour,  possessed  of  money,  more  money  than  my 
individual  wants  and  a  respectable  mode  of  living 
require,  upon  what  good  mission  amongst  my  fellow- 
men  can  I  send  this  powerful  messenger?"  And  I 
am  persuaded  that  on  looking  round  him,  in  the 
spirit  of  such  an  inquiry,  a  man  of  fortune  could  not 
at  this  time  find  anything  more  worthy  of,  and  more 
earnestly  demanding  his  hearty  good  will  and  pecu 
niary  support  than  this — "  Here  they  are  in  thou 
sands,"  he  might  answer  himself,  "  my  fellow-men 
— the  labouring  people — requiring  uninterrupted 
health  (so  far  as  that  is  attainable),  and  needing  and 
desiring  mental  and  moral  improvement,  yet  to  a 
great  degree,  kept  back  from  these  by  unsuitable 
houses.  I  might  build  a  large  country  or  city  man 
sion,  extend  my  establishment,  and  increase  my 
luxuries  ;  or  I  might  devise  and  endow  a  charitable 
institution,  with  my  name  inscribed  on  its  fretted 
front,  to  go  down  ages  along  with  it  as  the  benevo 
lent  founder ;  but,  already  better  situated  than  the 
most  of  men,  why  should  I  take  means  to  try  and 
make  myself  happier  by  increasing  my  personal 
pleasures  and  state,  with  the  risk,  perhaps,  of  rather 
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adding  to  my  cares,  while  here  is  a  great  and  an  essen 
tial  class  on  which  we  all  depend,  not  happy  yet  to 
the  degree  absolutely  required  by  civilised  creatures? 
Or  should  I  project  and  provide  institutions  for  the 
possible  wants  of  a  certain  class  after  my  death, 
when  I  will  not  have  power  either  to  hear  one  word 
in  their  praise,  or  to  whisper  one  syllable  upon  their 
abuse,  when  there  are  here  about  me,  this  very  day, 
living  men  and  their  families,  with  serious  present 
wants  which  I  can  help  to  supply  now?"  This  re 
flection,  it  appears  to  me,  might  naturally  and  pro 
perly  occur  in  the  circumstances,  and  the  following 
might,  and,  thank  God,  has  been  of  late  in  many 
instances  the  result : — "  Here  is  evidently  a  claim 
upon  me  as  a  man  possessing  that  which  builds 
houses.  Our  working  men  are  uncomfortably 
lodged,  and,  for  many  reasons,  they  seem  to  be  the 
very  last  people  who  ought  to  be  so.  I  see  an  open 
ing  here  to  the  performance  of  real  good.  Let  us 
look  out,  and  procure  a  convenient  situation  in 
some  well  aired  and  quiet  locality,  if  possible  with 
a  glimpse  of  nature  from  it,  for  they  have  very  little 
of  that  all  day,  but  if  not,  away  at  all  events  from 
the  noise,  darkness,  temptation,  and  corruption  of 
busy  thoroughfares.  Let  us  go  seriously  into  their 
wants,  and  not  only  give  what  we  find  they  actually 
need,  but  something  more,  erring  on  the  safe  side, 
and  anticipating  farther  elevation.  We  will  give 
them  a  dry  and  secure  house ;  well  built,  drained, 
and  ventilated ;  not  confined ;  arranged  so  as  really 
to  be  felt  as  a  separate,  independent  place ;  and  di- 
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vided  with  a  regard  to  propriety  and  decency.  TTe 
will  give  them  plenty  of  water  for  all  personal  and 
domestic  purposes ;  and  more  light  to  make  them 
cheerful,  and  to  lay  bare  every  dark  nook  within 
Avhich  uncleanliness  might  nestle.  In  short,  let  us 
supply  them,  at  as  low  a  rent  as  possible,  with  a 
house  which  they  and  their  family  will  have  some 
pleasure  and  pride  in  furnishing,  keeping  tidy,  and 
even  decorating — a  place  which  will  grow  as  dear 
to  them  as  our  own  house  is  to  us,  from  which  they 
will  become  reluctant  to  remove,  where  they  by 
regular  work  and  good  conduct,  will  strive  to  re 
main,  and  around  which,  through  long  residence, 
sweet  associations,  which  they  can  scarcely  have 
any  idea  of  as  things  are,  may  gather,  the  whole 
conspiring  to  bind  them  together,  and  to  it,  and  to 
weaken  and  cast  off  the  influence  of  all  outside 
temptation  and  disorder.  They  are  my  fellow 
creatures  every  soul  of  them,  and  if  God  has  given 
me  a  comfortable  home,  why  should  not  I,  with  His 
assistance,  endeavour  to  give  them  one  ?  The  con 
sciousness  of  merely  possessing  money  is  a  dull 
companion ;  I  would  fain  begin  to  hoard  up  gratify 
ing  reflections,  and  the  blessings  of  human  beings 
bettered  in  their  worldly  condition  through  me." 
But  beyond  its  thus  appearing  to  be  the  duty,  it  is, 
very  evidently  the  interest  of  the  man  of  fortune  to 
lend  his  assistance  to  this  end.  The  class  of  work 
men  is  a  numerous  and  indispensable  one,  and  if 
such  a  course  will  contribute  to  their  becoming 
more  valuable  and  regular  members  of  society, 
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which  no  rational  creature  will  doubt,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  investment,  the  outlay  of  a  part  of  his 
money  in  this  way  would  ere  long  be  most  amply  jus 
tified.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  his  doing  so. 
Being  the  largest  class,  if  dissatisfied  they  form  the 
most  dangerous  class.  If  home  has  few  or  no  attrac 
tions  for  them,  their  service  and  way  of  living  become 
irregular,  they  lose  self-respect  and  self-restraint, 
they  incur  bad  habits,  and  very  naturally  begin  to 
murmur  and  bear  prejudices  against  the  better  off, 
and  apparently  unsympathising,  at  all  events  unas- 
sisting  classes.  Dissatisfaction  passes  into  disorder, 
and  sometimes  boils  up  into  riot  and  revolution  ; 
and  then,  when  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is 
perished,  and  law  becomes  swordless,  and  all  dis 
tinctions  are  trodden  under  foot,  and  the  powerful 
bad  man  is  the  best  man,  and  with  dark  confused 
brain  and  a  body  haunted  with  foul  passions  revels 
in  the  overturn  of  everything,  who  is  the  principal 
object  of  attack,  and  the  greatest  sufferer,  but  the 
man  of  fortune,  who,  with  his  land  and  mansion, 
and  retinue  and  amassed  monies,  appears  to  the  in 
furiated  rioter,  in  some  unaccountable  way,  the 
cause  of  all  his  misery  and  disgrace,  at  all  events  as 
being  certain  to  turn  out  the  most  profitable  subject 
of  spoil?  While  it  is  his  Christian  duty,  therefore, 
as  the  man  most  possessed  of  that  which  can  make 
the  needed  change,  and  do  away  with  a  great  social 
defect,  to  allow  at  least  one  branch  of  his  means  to 
flow  into  this  channel ;  and  while,  in  a  mere  pounds 
shillings  and  pence  view,  the  act  might  perhaps  now, 
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and  would  most  certainly  ere  long,  justify  itself;  for 
the  very  safety  of  his  fortune,  and  his  after  enjoy 
ment  of  it — he  who  perhaps  could  not  actively  sup 
port  himself — it  is  necessary  for  him  to  look  seriously 
to  this.  Let  him  apply  a  portion  of  his  money  to 
this  use,  and  while  he  will  have  the  delight  of  an 
approving  conscience  in  doing  to  others,  with  God's 
help,  what  God  has  done  to  him,  and  in  assisting  to 
make  happier  and  to  elevate  the  human  race,  he 
will  make  his  own  more  certainly  his  own,  and 
strengthen  the  chances  of  his  uninterruptedly  enjoy 
ing  ease  and  independence  till  he  dies  lamented  by 
a  multitude,  and  passes  on  with  some  degree  of  con 
fidence  to  be  asked,  "  What  didst  thou  do  on  earth, 
with  wealth,  that  talent  committed  to  thee  ?" 

In  considering  the  relation  of  these  two  parties  to 
the  subject,  I  have  in  a  great  measure  anticipated 
the  reasons  why  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of 
civic  authorities  and  ruling  statesmen  to  give  their 
attention  to  this,  and  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to  pro 
vide  the  labouring  population  with  suitable  abodes. 
They  are  intrusted  with  all  the  interests  of  our  sepa 
rate  communities  and  the  country,  and  their  princi 
pal  aim  must  be  to  establish  and  extend  trade,  to 
ward  off  or  be  prepared  for  famine  or  plague,  to 
protect  person  and  property,  and,  generally,  to  secure 
employment  and  peace,  and  satisfaction  to  the  in 
habitants.  They  are  bound,  therefore,  by  watching 
and  meeting  the  wants  of  the  labouring  men,  who 
form  the  body  of  the  people,  to  avoid  or  lighten  the 
scourges  of  epidemic  disease  and  death,  and  to  keep 
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away  from  our  border  tumult,  anarchy,  and  universal 
loss  and  danger.  They  must  bear  in  mind  the  simple 
but  valuable  truth,  that  if  they  set  the  people's  hearts 
on  something  without  the  continued  possession  of 
which  they  cannot  be  happy,  they  will  be  as  averse 
to  all  change  or  disturbance  as  any  body  can  be ; 
and  that  home  is  the  birthplace  of  social  order  in 
which  every  good  thing  thrives,  and  of  patriotism, 
inspired  by  which,  when  unavoidable  war  or  dissen 
sion  arises,  a  man  will  willingly  pour  out  his  very 
blood  for  his  country. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  describe  several  of  the 
lineaments  of  a  comfortable  home,  the  evidently 
universal  necessity  for  it,  circumstances  which  point 
to  the  working  men  as  peculiarly  requiring  it,  the 
very  defective  manner  in  which  they  are,  neverthe 
less,  at  present  lodged,  and  the  singular  position 
they  hold  of  having  neither  the  ability  of  supplying 
themselves,  nor  an  actual  word  in  the  matter ;  having 
also  endeavoured  to  show  how  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  and  interest  of  employers  and  other  monied 
men,  and  of  our  magistrates  and  statesmen,  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  ameliorate  the  habita 
tions  of  the  labouring  classes,  I  come  now  to  address 
the  workmen  directly,  upon  what  they  themselves 
must  and  can  do  in  this  most  important  matter;  a 
matter  to  them  of  mental  and  moral  rise  or  degra 
dation,  of  independence  or  poverty,  of  health  or 
sickness,  of  long  life  or  premature  death. 

My  labouring  friends,  as  a  class  you  have  suffered, 
and  still  suffer  great  disadvantages  with  regard  to 
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your  dwellings;  disadvantages  which  have  been  and 
doubtless  are  felt  keenly  by  many  among  you,  while, 
through  habit  and  thoughtlessness,  they  may  not  be 
felt  at  all  by  others ;  these  being,  however,  through 
this  very  insensibility,  the  heaviest  sufferers.  Those 
among  you  who  have  earned,  and  now  own  and  enjoy, 
the  character  of  being  valuable  and  respectable  work 
men,  have  a  greater  praise  due  to  them,  when  these 
domestic  deficiencies,  which  they  have  hitherto  op 
posed  and  overcome,  are  taken  into  account,  as  they 
should  always  be;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
your  class,  who  are  chargeable  with  carelessness, 
improvidence,  immorality,  and  disorder,  can  only  be 
justly  judged  when  these  deficiencies  receive  due 
consideration  and  weight.  Generally  speaking,  you 
do  not  enjoy  comfortable  homes;  homes  fully  adapted 
to  your  bodily  and  intellectual  wants,  and  having  a 
tendency  to  elevate  you  still  further.  But,  if  you 
are  reading  and  thinking  men,  you  must  have  ob 
served  that  the  tide  has  lately  turned;  that  there  is 
an  earnest  and  practically  tending  interest  on  this 
subject  now  spreading  over  the  country,  and  that  in 
many  places,  houses,  specially  suited  to  your  need 
and  aiming  at  your  advancement — houses  possessed 
of  those  distinguishing  features  which  I  have  tried  to 
represent  this  evening,  are  rising,  and  rising  rapidly. 
Whoever  lives  a  few  years  longer  will  witness,  I 
do  believe,  a  very  considerable  and  gratifying  change 
in  this  respect.  This  is  not,  therefore,  a  time  for 
apathy  or  despair  upon  the  part  of  any  one  of  you, 
but  rather  the  time  when  you  should  be  doing  every 
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thing  possible,  against  all  your  current  difficulties, 
to  preserve  or  reach  a  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
which  will  enable  you  to  enter  upon,  and  benefit  by, 
and  enjoy  those  comfortable  homes,  which,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  are  now  upon  their  way  to  you.  Whatever 
power,  interest,  and  responsibility  lie  with  other 
classes  in  this  matter,  there  are  certain  things  which 
you  yourselves  can  and  should  do;  and  in  what 
remains  of  this  lecture,  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring 
these  things  before  you,  briefly,  but  as  clearly  as  I  can. 
Your  first  duty  evidently  is,  to  study  intently  and 
anxiously  this  subject  of  home  and  its  influence,  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so.  If  you  have  hitherto 
regarded  your  own  house  as  a  mere  place  to  occupy 
in  the  interval  of  labour,  henceforward  you  must 
abandon  such  a  wrong  and  ruinous  view  of  it,  and 
look  upon  it  as  what  it  truly  is,  a  great  agent  for  good 
or  evil  to  you  and  yours.  Examine  it  earnestly  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  strive  to  impress  as  deeply  upon 
your  minds  as  possible,  the  advantages  and  disad 
vantages  which  you  will  come  to  recognise  as  being 
associated  with  it.  Never  forget  how  completely  you 
are  dependent  upon  bodily  health ;  how,  to  the  proper 
performance  of  your  natural  duties,  and  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  your  domestic  relations,  it  is  necessary 
that  your  hearts  should  be  kept  sensitively  affection 
ate  and  pure;  and  how  much  it  concerns  you,  in 
many  ways,  to  accumulate  information  and  to  think ; 
and  while  you  do  not  forget  these  things,  remember 
how  much  the  condition  of  your  home  must,  one 
way  or  another,  affect  them  all.  If  any  of  you  have 
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done  so  till  now,  no  longer  consider  yourselves  toil 
ing  and  resting  creatures  only,  by  whom  a  certain 
kind  of  labour  is  to  be  done,  and  in  a  certain  way. 
You  cannot  tell  the  work  you  have  to  do.  That 
depends  upon  your  manual  and  mental  progress, 
which  again  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  ex 
ternal  circumstances,  and  it  is  in  your  own  power  to 
affect  and  render  these  circumstances  favourable. 
If  any  one  of  you  has  said  to  himself,  "  such  is  my 
work,  and  I  will  have  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  long 
as  I  live,"  the  saying  is  unworthy  of  a  creature 
possessing,  as  we  all  do,  the  elements  of  active  and 
far  advance.  You  are  not  to  regulate  your  actions, 
and  form  your  prospects  through  what  you  have  been 
and  are,  but  by  what  you  may  be,  remembering 
that  you  each  possess  a  body  capable  of  becoming, 
through  careful  preservation  and  practice,  a  most 
marvellous  instrument,  and  that  it  is  directed  by  a 
living  soul  to  whose  power  of  direction,  if  it  be  kept 
pure  and  cultivated,  no  creature  can  dare  to  set  a 
limit.  No  man  now  listening  to  me,  however  skilful 
and  satisfied,  or  deficient  in  skill  and  discouraged,  has 
any  right  or  ground  whatever  to  suppose  that  he  has 
done  his  best,  and  that  he  will  rise  no  higher.  He 
can,  nay  he  must  advance  if  he  pleases ;  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  will.  The  very  desire  to  be  higher  makes 
him  higher.  Every  trial  at  nicer  or  better  work, 
every  exercise  of  thought,  every  moral  resolution,  will 
lift  him  up,  and  every  upward  step  will  give  him 
strength,  and  assurance  of  farther  elevation.  I  ad 
dress  myself  directly  to  that  man  who  thinks  that  he 
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is  only  able  to  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  to  do  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  quality,  and  that  higher  than  he  is 
this  night  he  will  never  get,  and  need  not  try  it,  and 
I  tell  him  that  he  sins  to  hold  that  opinion.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  the  "  thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther"  in  the  matter  of  this  body  and  mind.  He 
cannot  tell  what  be  may  do  by  acquiring  more 
regular  habits,  by  striving  after  excellence  in  his 
particular  department,  and  by  nourishing  and  exer 
cising  his  faculties,  because  he  will  through  these 
become  altogether  another  man.  Let  him  but  nurse 
assiduously  his  health,  and  resolve  upon  improvement 
in  his  art,  in  his  heart,  and  in  his  mind,  and  it  may 
yet  be  his,  before  he  dies,  to  discover  a  principle,  or 
to  produce  a  work,  for  which  he  will  stand — as  some, 
who  were  at  one  time  as  little  known,  and  as  little 
confident  as  he,  have  within  these  few  months  done — 
in  the  presence  of  grateful  and  admiring  princes,  nay 
in  the  eye  of  the  whole  world. 

Rivetting  upon  your  minds  as  firmly  as  you  can, 
the  serious  consequences  of  a  defective  dwelling,  it 
is  your  interest  and  duty,  there  being  always  a  bet 
ter  and  a  worse,  to  do  the  best  you  can  in  this 
matter.  You  must  not,  with  the  thought  that 
"  bad's  the  best,"  neglect  to  seek  for,  and  to  secure 
the  best  which  your  circumstances  will  admit  of. 
For  your  own  sake,  and  that  of  your  families,  you 
are  bound,  even  as  things  are,  to  make  a  consider 
ate  selection,  just  as  if  there  were  every  probability, 
as  indeed  there  is  a  possibility,  of  your,  by  such  an 
investigation,  obtaining  a  dwelling  completely  meet- 
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ing  your  wants.  You  are  bound  to  look  for,  and 
secure  houses  coming  as  near  your  necessities  as  pos 
sible,  so  that  you  may  make  your  loss  and  danger 
the  less.  And  although  you  do  not  really  succeed 
in  reaching  a  more  comfortable  home,  you  will 
ultimately  be  gainers  by  such  a  particularity  of 
choice,  because  you  will  thereby  help  to  make  up  a 
public  demand  for  a  different,  a  distinct,  and  a  suit 
able  class  of  houses.  Whatever  elements  of  comfort 
your  present  habitation  may  possess,  if  you  feel  it 
to  be  wanting  in  any  one  respect,  do  not  rest  satis 
fied  with  it,  do  not  overlook  the  bad  on  account  of 
the  good,  but  use  your  utmost  exertion  to  get  one 
more  complete.  Every  hindrance  to  health,  mental 
improvement,  and  family  and  friendly  communion, 
every  good  attraction  lost,  and  every  temptation 
strengthened  by  the  state  of  your  residence,  makes 
you  less  happy  and  poorer  men.  You  are  therefore 
bound,  and  it  will  be  for  your  present  and  future 
benefit,  even  as  things  are,  to  search  for  better 
houses. 

In  such  a  search  it  will  be  your  duty  and  interest, 
wherever  you  go,  to  tell  plainly  and  distinctly,  what, 
as  people  belonging  to  a  certain  class,  you  feel  that 
you  need.  You  must  show  that  you  are  in  anxious 
pursuit  of  something  of  the  most  extreme  import 
ance.  How  are  your  wants  and  wishes  to  be  known 
by  persons  differently  situated,  unless  you  explain 
them?  "When  you  have  examined  a  house,  and 
found  it  unsuitable,  you  must  not  consider  your 
short  connection  with  that  house  at  an  end.  You 
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must  leave  your  distinctly-uttered  testimony  with  it 
that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  working  man  who  aims 
at  honest  independence,  improvement,  regularity, 
and  respect.  You  must  not  move  off  after  a  silent 
inspection  or  a  few  whispered  remarks.  No.  Keep 
ing  in  mind,  that  if  you  intend  to  pay  the  rent,  you 
are  just  as  much  needed  by  the  landlord,  as  the 
house  can  be  needed  by  you,  you  must  state  candidly 
and  openly  what  strike  you  as  its  deficiencies.  You 
must  leave  the  reasons  of  its  unfitness  to  your  pecu 
liar  circumstances  behind  you,  and  they  will  bring 
forth  fruit,  perhaps  not  many  days  thence ;  for  you 
will  thus  be  sowing  in  the  minds  of  the  very  parties 
most  able  to  bring  about  a  change,  the  seeds  of 
better  houses.  I  know  that  you  cannot  afford  to 
pay  high  rents,  but  in  these  days  a  few  shillings 
carry  with  them  wonderful  benefits.  Penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish,  many  a  workman,  for  the  sake 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  shillings  a  year,  will  take  or  remain 
by  a  house,  so  situated  and  constructed,  as  not  only 
to  rob  him  of  the  chance  of  all  advancement,  but 
to  cost  him,  in  weakness  and  in  waste,  ten  times 
the  money,  and  the  risk  of  absolute  poverty  and 
disgrace.  The  wise  shopkeeper  takes  a  higher 
rented  shop  in  a  better  locality,  relying,  and  relying 
justly,  upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  business ; 
and  so  by  bettering  his  domestic  residence,  the 
workman  betters  himself — becomes  stronger,  more 
valuable,  more  independent,  and  happier.  Many  a 
workman  again,  because  he  never  has  enjoyed  any 
of  the  numerous  improvements  in  dwellings  which 
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have  been  lately  introduced,  and  are  becoming  cheap, 
thinks  that  he  should  not  enjoy  them,  that  they  are 
intended  for  other  people,  not  for  him.  But  he  is 
altogether  wrong.  God  sends  all  these  things  for 
him  to  have  a  share  in,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  claim 
his  own  share.  In  your  selection  of  houses,  there 
fore,  speak  your  minds  plainly,  deprecating  what 
you  have  experienced  to  be  inconvenient  and  injuri 
ous,  and  aiming  at  what  you  consider  will  be  to  your 
advantage.  Say  for  instance — "I  would  gladly 
have  given  a  little  more  rent  if  the  water  or  the  gas 
had  been  taken  in  here.  This  place  is  too  dark,  the 
windows  are  mere  loop-holes ;  light  is  cheery,  and 
a  great  enemy  to  uncleanliness.  This  place  is, 
through  its  position  and  neighbourhood,  too  noisy. 
I  must  have  my  quiet  hour's  reading,  or  a  chat  with 
my  family,  or  a  friend,  after  my  hard  day's  work  is 
over,  and  without  my  sound  sleep  at  night  I  am 
good  for  nothing.  This  house  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  drained ;  I  must  take  care  of  damp.  It 
is  not  tight ;  I  get  enough  of  the  weather  sometimes. 
It  is  not  ventilated — this  air  is  poisonous.  It  is  not 
properly  divided,"  and  so  on.  By  such  remarks  as 
these  you  will  most  assuredly  pave  the  way  to  your 
being  adequately  accommodated,  and  even  if  you 
are  not  spared  to  enter  personally  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  such  improved  homes,  you  will  be  bringing  them 
on  for  your  class,  and  for  your  children,  and  chil 
dren's  children,  and  that  is  surely  worth  your  exer 
tions. 

But  besides  using  this  private  and  direct  influence 
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upon  those  immediately  connected  with  houses,  it  is 
your  duty  to  agitate  publicly  and  unitedly  against 
this  great  social  defect,  by  which  you  and  others 
suffer  so  much.      You  must  follow  every  possible 
course  to  make  all  classes  know  what  you,  an  im 
portant  class,  have  not,  and  what  you  feel   you 
require  in  the  way  of  homes.     But  in  this  as  in  all 
your  agitations,  trust  to  yourselves.     Do  not  confide 
your  cause  as  you  too  often  do,  to  individuals  not 
belonging  to  your  class,  but  who  live  by  being  the 
people's  advocates ;  parties  who,  for  their  own  ends, 
keep  up  a  hypocritical  howl  over  what  they  call 
your  wrongs,  but  which  it  would  be  wiser  to  call 
your  wants,  and  who  swear  you  must  and  shall  have 
certain  things,  when  it  would  serve  you  a  great  deal 
better  to  speak  about  what  you  should  and  might 
have.    However  active  and  sincere  they  may  appear, 
such  men,  if  they  live  upon  your  wants,  have,  as  you 
must  see  yourselves,  but  a  small  interest  in  getting 
these  wants  fulfilled.     It  will  rather  be  their  object 
to  misrepresent  and  prolong  your  present  necessities, 
and  even  to  make  new  wants  for  you.     Were  these 
second-hand  agitators  to  be  as  candid  as  the  mob- 
heading  cobbler  in  the  Roman  play,  when  asked, 
as  he  was — "Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about 
the   town!"   their    answer    would    be    something 
similar — "  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes  to  get 
myself  more  -work."      Trust  to  yourselves.     Who 
can  know  your  need  so  well  ?     Transmission  ever 
weakens, — tell  then  your  wants  yourselves.     You 
have  hundreds  of  men  among  you  able  to  speak  and 
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write  with  the  best  in  the  land,  although  there  is  n< 
art  required  to  the  stating  of  simple  facts,  above  all 
of  wants  really  felt.  By  the  press,  by  meetings,  an< 
in  many  other  ways,  you  can  make  quite  public 
your  private  necessities.  Do  not  then  delegate  tht 
to  ready-writing  mercenaries,  the  literary  Swiss,  01 
to  mere  enthusiasts.  Agitate  yourselves.  The 
distinctly  uttered  and  united  voice  of  the  people  i* 
a  solemn  and  an  irresistible  voice. 

There  is  yet  another  duty  which  belongs  to  you, 
and  it  is  this — to  render  your  present  homes  as  attrac 
tive  as  you  can.  By  doing  so,  and  it  may  be  done 
in  many  ways,  you  will  put  yourselves  in  a  better 
attitude  to  resist  and  overcome  their  inherent  defi 
ciencies,  and  you  will  be  acquiring  tastes  and  habits 
which  will  yield  you  the  very  highest  pleasure,  and 
lead  to  the  very  greatest  results,  when  you  come  to 
occupy  homes  more  worthy  of  your  care,  and  in 
which  you  and  your  families  will  be  able  to  take  a 
pride.  For  instance,  you  can  and  ought  to  give  your 
houses  the  attractions  connected  with  reading.  There 
are  now  few  or  none  of  our  working  men  unable  to 
read,  and  we  live  in  a  day  when  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  man  who  is  able  to  read  to  say  that  he  cannot 
command  the  materials  of  reading,  for  this  is  indeed 
the  age  of  cheap  literature,  and  knowledge  runneth 
down  the  streets  like  a  flood.  If  any  of  you  have 
here  met  me  with  the  thought,  "  We  have  neither 
time  nor  spirit  to  read  after  our  day's  work,"  then  I 
say  you  have  another  great  defect  to  expose  and  get 
rid  of,  for  either  your  hours  of  labour  are  too  many, 
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or  your  labour  itself  is  grievous;  "  your  lives  are 
bitter  with  hard  bondage ;"  but  it  never  was  intended, 
and  it  is  against  your  own  best  interests,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  world,  that  any  one  of  you  should 
jog  on  like  a  horse  in  a  circle,  only  to  be  relieved  for 
food  and  sleep.  Among  the  various  materials  for 
reading  you  have  the  newspaper — the  child,  and, 
thank  God,  in  this  country,  the  advocate  of  liberty 
and  enlightenment;  the  newspaper,  which,  daguer- 
rotype-like,  seizes  and  fixes  the  passing  expression  of 
the  day,  and  upon  whose  sheet  we  obtain  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  present  world  reduced  to  words;  the 
newspaper,  which,  as  the  index  of  our  daily  incidents 
and  constantly  developing  interests,  and  the  medium 
through  which  our  intellectual  men  express  their  first 
thoughts  upon  these,  no  considerate  person  should  be 
without  consulting  frequently  and  carefully.  It  is 
accessible,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  all  of  you  at 
present ;  but  I  sincerely  pray  that  ere  long  it  may  be 
much  more  so,  when  our  statesmen,  being  brought 
to  see  and  allow  that  the  revenue  arising  from  them 
is  a  trifling  advantage  to  the  nation,  compared  with 
its  enjoyment  of  unfettered  knowledge,  will  do  away 
with  these  stupid  taxes  which  at  present  weigh  so 
heavily  upon  our  press.  The  late  duty  on  the  light 
of  day  was  a  most  unnatural  one;  but  to  tax  the 
light  of  wisdom,  and  keep  men's  minds  and  souls  dark, 
is  more  unnatural  still.  You  have  the  weekly  and 
other  periodicals,  whose  name  is  legion,  numbers  of 
which  are  stored  with  valuable  information  and 
bettering  amusement.  Such  is  Chambers'  Journal, 
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one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  army  of  cheap  magazines 
which  now  occupies  the  land;  a  publication  to  which 
you  owe,  perhaps,  more  of  your  general  knowledge 
and  growing  taste  for  reading  than  to  any  other ;  and 
there  are  many  more  of  a  similar  and  unexceptionable 
character  which  I  cannot  now  do  more  than  simply 
refer  to.  But  I  will  not  allow  this  opportunity  to 
pass  by  without  recommending  most  cordially  to  your 
attention  and  support  one  of  the  latest  comers  in  that 
multitude,  and  a  work  bidding  very  fair  to  fulfil  its 
title.  I  allude  to  Household  Words,  projected,  con 
ducted,  and  apparently  largely  contributed  to  by  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens,  a  man  who  has  almost  written  more 
and  better  for  your  instruction  and  relaxation  than 
any  other  author  of  the  day.  In  this  (a  twopenny 
journal,  published  every  Saturday)  you  will  always 
find  much  wholesome  mental  food,  there  being,  I 
may  say  invariably,  amongst  its  many  and  diverse 
contents  one  good  and  interestingly  written  article 
of  facts,  certain  to  add  to  your  stock  of  knowledge; 
and  one  well  composed  tale,  capable  of  moving 
and  improving  the  heart,  and  such  an  agent  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  notwithstanding  all 
that  mere  wiseacres  may  say.  You  will  also  find  it 
to  be  characterised  throughout  by  an  honest,  but  by 
no  means  a  favour-currying  sympathy  with  your 
selves,  a  fervent  desire  for  your  elevation,  and  a 
strong  and  most  encouraging  faith  in  it.  Connected 
with  this,  there  is  published  every  four  weeks,  and 
about  the  same  price,  what  he  calls  the  Household 
Narrative,  a  lucid  and  ably  classified  digest  or  sum- 
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xnary  of  everything  worth  remembering  which  may 
have  happened  within  the  month — master  of  which, 
no  person  need  be  ashamed  of  his  acquaintance  with 
what  we  may  call  current  history;  it  will  serve  to 
keep  him  quite  abreast  with  the  time.  And  while 
I  thus  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  recommend, 
I  must  take  advantage  of  it  to  warn,  and  I  do  now 
warn  you  with  my  whole  soul  against  a  class  of 
journals,  ranking  with  them  in  price  and  manner  of 
appearance,  but  to  which  those  I  have  just  noticed 
are  as  "  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr."  I  allude  to  a  variety 
of  cheap  weekly  magazines  at  this  moment  inundat 
ing  our  stalls  and  news-shops,  which  are  addressed 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and  have 
wrought,  and  are  this  night  working,  incalculable 
evil.  Well  printed,  elegantly  illustrated  it  may  be, 
beyond  all  denial  most  cleverly  written,  and  with 
all  this,  wonderfully  cheap,  they  are  fraught  with 
the  most  insidious  poison,  and  are  calculated  only 
to  degrade  and  destroy.  Earnestly  would  I  warn 
you  against  these,  and  beg  every  father  and  brother 
now  hearing  me  to  mark  and  shun  them  well,  keep 
ing  them  from  crossing  their  thresholds  as  they  would 
an  adder.  You  must  not  allow  yourselves  to  be 
blinded  and  imposed  on  by  a  specious  show  of  inte 
rest  in  your  welfare  and  entertainment ;  that  is  the 
mere  gold  veil  over  the  demon's  face.  It  is  as  plain 
as  daylight  that  no  man  sincerely  interested  in  your 
good  and  your  rise,  and  taking  thereby  an  honest 
political  side  with  you,  will  ever  write  one  line  to 
pollute  your  thoughts  or  to  excite  your  bad  feelings ; 
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if  he  truly  wishes  you  to  be  happy  and  great  men, 
he  will  pray  for  your  being  pure  men  ;  and  the 
writers  connected  with  such  publications  as  these, 
doubtless  earn,  through  them,  the  means  of  indulging 
personally  in  those  very  sins  and  follies  which  they 
describe  with  such  a  masterly  and  experienced  pen. 
Your  sudden  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  for 
literary  supplies,  and  the  consequent  probability  of 
gain  through  it,  enticed  these  loathsome  creatures 
out  of  the  dark  breasts  they  dwelt  in ;  they  foisted 
themselves  in  among  productions  of  excellent  char 
acter  and  high  aim,  passing  themselves  off  in  re 
spectable  company,  and  they  now,  through  public 
support  and  sufferance,  squat  thickly  and  impudently 
everywhere  on  the  counter  and  at  the  window ;  but 
do  you  only  scrutinizingly  and  solemnly  look  into 
them,  and,  detecting  the  gathered  and  ready  venom 
under  their  diamond  eyes,  express  decidedly  and 
continually  your  disgust  and  displeasure,  and  they 
will  die  down  like  the  frogs  in  Egypt.  Besides 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  leaves  and  branches 
of  the  modern  tree  of  knowledge,  you  have  great 
works  of  fancy,  which  we  may  not  inaptly  call  its 
blossoms,  and  solid  works  of  science  and  history, 
constituting  its  bole  or  trunk ;  and  while  the  present 
teems  with  works  of  all  these  different  kinds,  the 
whole  accumulated  learning  and  genius  of  the  past, 
including  collections  and  treatises,  which  wrere,  some 
centuries  ago,  chained  down  like  Luther's  Bible  in 
the  convent  of  Erfurt,  and  only  accessible  to  a  few, 
is  now  being  reproduced,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
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within  the  reach  of  every  one  of  you.  How  mar 
vellously  favoured  are  you,  then,  in  this  respect. 
You  have  to  do  scarcely  more  than  feel  the  wish, 
and  the  full  and  varied  intelligence  of  the  day,  lies 
before  you,  some  of  it  as  it  were  in  characters  of 
fire,  brought  under  your  eyes  as  it  is  by  the  light 
ning  ;  you  know  what  is  doing  in  the  uttermost 
corners  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  at  your  side ;  you 
learn  the  just  announced  issues  of  influences  which 
have  extended  over  centuries ;  and  you  see  the  scat 
tering  seeds  of  the  future.  At  your  will  the  chroni 
cler  of  private  life  and  student  of  character  will  pour 
into  your  ear  his  natural  story  of  human  trial  and  hap 
piness,  and  creatures  of  beauty,  power,  and  goodness, 
will  pass  vividly  before  you,  stealing  from  your  stirred 
being  the  sympathetic  tear  or  smile.  At  your  will, 
the  shy  man  of  science  will  pass,  even  proudly,  into 
your  humble  dwelling,  and  communicate  to  you,  in 
a  concise  and  simple  way,  the  grand  results  of  his 
long  plied,  and  long  confused,  and  contradictory  re 
searches  ;  and  you  may  learn,  in  one  short  hour, 
those  secrets  of  nature  which  were  only  elicited  by 
the  earnest  wooing  of  a  lifetime.  At  your  will,  the 
historian  will  seat  himself  by  your  fireside,  and,  his 
lone  and  toilsome  ransacking  of  musty  records  and 
pursuit  of  floating  evidence  forgotten,  will  tell  you 
"strange  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings" — will  narrate 
to  you  the  birth  and  life,  the  rise  and  decline  of  na 
tions,  leading  you  through  their  gloomy  and  super 
stitious  ages  of  barbarity,  their  iron,  blood-stained, 
and  field- was  ted  years  of  war,  and  their  happy, 
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industrious,  and  bright  templed  eras  of  peace.  At 
your  will,  the  poet  will  become  your  companion  or 
inmate,  and  fill  your  houses  and  your  hearts  with 
thoughtful  music.  Milton,  with  angelic  glory  gleam 
ing  through  his  closed  eyelids,  will  carry  you  up  to 
heaven  itself,  and  dazzle  your  mortal  vision  with  its- 
shining  hosts ;  will  lead  you  through  the  early  Eden, 
dewy  with  divine  and  human  love  ;  or  will  suspend 
you,  trembling  and  awed,  over  the  assembled  parlia 
ment  of  hell.  And  Shakspeare,  the  most  various, 
the  sweetest,  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of 
the  many  true  sons  of  song — Shakspeare,  at  whose 
fancy,  and  truth,  and  genius,  I  for  one  rise  every 
morning  I  live  with  a  growing  wonder— even  he,  his 
great  brows  thick  with  laurel  wreathed  by  the  people 
of  all  nations,  will  sit  down  among  you  if  you  please, 
and  awaken  that  marvellous  lyre  of  his,  formed  of 
choicest  history  and  romance,  and  strung  with  the 
fibres  of  the  human  heart — that  lyre  which  has  rapt 
and  delighted  the  world,  "  holding,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  showing  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of 
every  time,  its  form  and  pressure."  And  at  your 
will,  the  daring  traveller  will  become  your  visitor, 
and,  with  the  strong  hand  of  his  narrative  upon 
you,  you  will,  free  of  all  pain  and  peril,  thread  the 
tropic  forest  trellised  with  floral  glory,  and  haunted 
by  untamed  creatures  of  loveliness  and  power ;  or 
you  will  advance,  slowly  and  wonderingly,  amid  the 
pole-cresting  icebergs,  the  floating  crystal  palaces  of 
the  north,  and  gaze  out  upon  those  endless  plains  of 
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Arctic  snow,  over  which  our  country's  fears  are  at 
this  moment  hovering  like  shadows ;  or  you  will 
penetrate  and  scour  the  African  desert,  still  the  do 
main  of  the  brute,  and  where  man  has  yet  to  be 
recognised  as  lord  of  creation ;  those  unhealthy 
wildernesses  whose  time  to  be  changed  in  climate, 
clothed  with  verdure,  populated  and  covered  with 
cities,  manufactures,  and  art,  is  yet  to  come ;  or  on 
the  other  hand  you  will  behold  Nineveh,  that  great 
and  long-lost  city,  in  this  its  resurrection  day,  strug 
gling  out  of  the  thick  dust  of  thousands  of  years ; 
and  you  will  hear  it,  with  its  yellow,  sculptured  lips, 
exclaiming,  as  did  once  the  prophet  who  paced  its 
busy  and  glorious  streets  predicting  judgment,  "  The 
earth  with  its  bars  was  round  about  me  for  ever, 
yet  hast  thou  brought  up  my  life  from  corruption, 
O  Lord,  my  God." 

It  is  in  your  power,  and  you  ought  also  to  bestow 
upon  your  homes,  the  beneficial  influence  resulting 
from  an  exercise  of  taste  with  regard  to  the  various 
useful  and  necessary  articles  required  in  them.  There 
is  always  to  be  had  one  thing  which  will  serve  a 
particular  and  essential  end,  and  another  thing  of 
the  same  kind  which  will  equally  well  fulfil  that  re 
quired  purpose,  and  which,  besides  doing  so,  will 
delight  and  educate  the  eye,  and  possess  a  refining 
and  exalting  effect  on  the  mind ;  and  in  this  day  the 
difference  of  expense  between  the  two  is  almost 
imperceptible.  When,  therefore,  your  exercising 
taste  in  this  way  is  spoken  of,  there  is  meant  that 
you  should,  in  the  original  furnishing  of  homes,  and 
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in  the  introduction  of  household  materials  as  these 
are  required  from  time  to  time,  endeavour  to  have 
use  and  agreeable  appearance  united  as  far  as  pos 
sible.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  require  a  cup, 
and  going  to  the  market  to  make  your  purchase, 
have  two  different  cups  set  before  you.  Very  nearly 
the  same  price  is  demanded  for  these — indeed  the 
difference,  on  an  article  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
last  you  for  many  years,  is  scarcely  worth  speaking 
about.  The  cups  are  similar  in  capacity,  alike  in 
quality,  and  equally  suitable  for  the  main  purpose ; 
but  one  of  them  will  have  more  variety,  juster  pro 
portion,  and  sweeter  lines  in  its  shape  than  the 
other,  or  it  may  be  of  a  more  pleasing  colour,  or 
the  pattern  upon  its  side  or  border  may  be  truer  to 
that  which  it  professes  to  imitate.  It  will  be  for 
your  interest  in  these  circumstances  not  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  mere  drinking  vessel,  but  to  institute 
a  nice  and  careful  comparison  as  to  their  look,  and 
to  ask  yourselves  these  simple  questions : — Which  is 
the  most  pleasing?  which  has  the  most  graceful 
form  ?  and  in  which  is  the  design— of  flowers  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be — nearest  to  reality  ?  There 
is  no  world's  rule  binding  you  in  this  matter,  nor 
do  you  need  to  depend  upon  the  opinion  or  choice 
of  any  other  person.  Your  own  eyes  are  the  judges, 
and  to  them  you  should  and  may  confidently  leave 
the  decision,  only  allowing  them  a  fair  opportunity 
to  determine.  The  same  tasteful  discrimination 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  every  other,  and  the 
most  common  and  familiar  article  of  household  use; 
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and  here  again,  as  in  your  selection  of  houses  them 
selves,  state  your  opinions  openly,  saying,  to  return 
to  the  instance  of  the  cup — "  Well,  we  could  drink 
from  it  without  doubt,  but  it  is  an  ugly  affair ;  the 
colour  is  glaring,  or  ill  blended,  or  meagre — and  if 
these  are  roses  they  are  strange  roses,  a  libel  on 
nature  and  an  insult  to  us.  Give  us  something 
more  elegant  in  outline,  and  a  representation  coming 
nearer  the  truth ; "  and,  as  in  the  other  case,  so  by 
your  freely  expressing  your  idea  here^  you  cannot 
tell  the  influence  you  may  have ;  your  candid  word 
may,  along  with  others,  reach  and  affect  the  very 
head  quarters  of  manufacture,  and  you  will  ulti 
mately  benefit  yourselves  or  your  descendants. 
Foster,  therefore,  as  much  as  you  can,  an  apprecia 
tion  of  beauty  and  grace  in  all  your  useful  and 
necessary  household  things,  and  aim  at  agreeable 
appearance  even  in  their  arrangement — for  almost 
every  article  can  be  placed  in  a  more  pleasing  posi 
tion — and  you  will  thereby  find  new  sources  of 
gratification  opened  up  to  yourselves,  and  you  will 
be  employing  silent  but  very  effectual  agents  towards 
the  happiness  and  refinement  of  your  families  and 
neighbourhood. 

In  addition  to  your  bestowing  upon  your  houses 
the  attraction  flowing  from  an  exercise  of  taste  as  to 
absolutely  required  articles,  you  can  and  ought  to 
give  them  that  which  belongs  to  what  we  may  call 
intellectual  decoration.  Very  strangely  and  Utopian 
as  it  may  sound,  it  is  quite  in  your  power  to  bring 
into  your  domestic  circle  the  attraction  connected 
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with  the  noble  sister-arts  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
It  is  true  you  cannot  possess  yourselves  of  the  ori 
ginal  gleaming  statue,  or  the  picture  in  its  grand 
dimensions,  and  with  its  glowing  and  harmonious 
hues.  But  in  everything  but  life,  and  colour,  and 
marble — in  their  spirit  and  conception,  in  their  grace 
and  beauty  of  form — any  one  of  you  may,  at  an  ex 
pense  of  a  shilling  or  two — by  engravings  or  casts 
— possess  works  which  were  the  realised  life-dreams 
of  gifted  men — as  to  which  kings  have  quarrelled, 
which  affected  treasuries,  and  of  which,  this  very 
night,  palaces  and  even  nations  are  proud.  For  a 
few  shillings  at  the  very  most — sometimes,  in  the 
matter  of  the  first,  for  a  sixpence,  through  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  similar  publications — 
you  can  hang  upon  your  wall  a  plafe,  or  place  upon 
your  mantel-piece  or  "  drawers'-head"  a  clay-cast, 
each  the  faithful  image  of  one  of  the  world's  best 
works  of  art,  which  may,  with  care,  remain  in  your 
habitations  all  your  lives,  and  be  every  day  of  them 
a  companion,  a  delight,  a  lesson,  and  an  inspiration 
to  you  and  yours;  and  here  again  trust  to  yourselves, 
and  if,  after  a  thoughtful  inspection,  you  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  a  gratifying,  and  soothing,  or  nobly 
exciting  power  upon  you,  have  none  of  them,  what 
ever  fame  they  may  boast  of. 

It  is  my  duty  to  remind  you  of  the  attraction  which 
you  may  impart  to  your  homes  by  the  cultivation  of 
music.  To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  your  pros 
perity  and  amelioration,  one  of  the  most  refreshing 
features  of  the  time  is  the  growing  love  and  practice 
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among  you  of  this  delightful  science.  We  are  now 
apparently  fast  following  some  of  the  southern  lands 
in  this  respect.  Choral  and  instrumental  associations 
are  springing  up,  there  exists  a  greater  demand  for 
good  public  music,  and  personal  desire  to  possess  and 
enjoy  musical  ability  and  excellence  in  some  parti 
cular  branch  is  on  the  increase.  Altogether,  we  are 
assured  that  the  period  cannot  be  a  great  way  off, 
when  the  body  of  the  people  will  be  leavened  by  a 
relish  for  music,  when  there  will  be  much  greater 
facilities  for  studying  and  engaging  in  it,  and  when 
skilful  and  intelligent  singing  and  playing  will  be 
very  general.  Even  as  matters  are,  none  of  you, 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  so,  can,  after  a  little 
economy,  complain  of  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
possessing  an  instrument  of  some  kind  or  other,  and 
a  person  having  such,  is  certain,  through  regular  and 
patient  exercise,  to  attain  to  a  measure  of  skill  con 
nected  with  it  which  will  result  in  the  very  highest 
pleasure  to  himself  and  those  about  him.  But  as 
suming  that  a  real  obstacle  does  exist  with  regard  to 
some  of  you,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is, 
in  almost  every  family,  a  musical  instrument  far 
beyond  all  others  in  variety,  sweetness  and  signifi 
cance — an  instrument  of  directly  divine  formation, 
all  others  being  fashioned  by  man — I  mean  the  hu 
man  voice,  to  whose  sounds  all  others  are  infinitely 
inferior.  Many  of  you  now  hearing  me  possess,  and 
all  of  you  are  certain,  I  should  think,  to  have  amongst 
the  members  of  your  household  some  one  peculiarised 
by  a  good  voice,  which  now  and  then,  moved  by  a 
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cheerful  thought,  or  an  affectionate  remembrance,  01 
a  kind  intention,  will,  wave-like,  rise  up  out  of  speed 
into  song,  song  to  which  the  world  owes  so  much. 
But  while  you  possess  this  treasure  at  home,  am 
experience  occasionally  consolation,  encouragement, 
and  joy  from  it,  sight  is  too  often  lost  of  the  fa( 
that,  however  pleasing  it  may  now  be,  that  voice,  bj 
attention  and  exercise,  must  develope  wonderfully, 
might  come  soon  to  do,  without  effort,  what  may  at 
present  be  regarded  as  utter  impossibility,  and  might 
be  ultimately  brought  to  pass  delightedly  and 
lightingly  through  all  the  intricacies  of  the  most 
precious  compositions  of  the  masters  of  melody.    T< 
persons  evincing  a  taste  of  this  kind,  it  ought  to 
an  object  of  earnest  endeavour,  and  it  will  be  foum 
tx)  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty,  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  written  music,  for  lovers  of  this  gent 
science  have  a  great  advantage  in  their  univei 
language ;  once  initiated  into  the  musical  charactei 
and  they  hold  the  key  to  a  world  of  beautiful  sounds 
in  all  possible  relation  and   concord.      No  one 
ignorant  of  the  power  of  sweet  sound — how  it  lul 
the  babe,  diverts  and  entrances  the  sage,  soothes  tl 
madman,  and  even  uncoils  and  draws  the  wily  sm 
from  its  secret  hiding-place.    But  potent  and  pleasing 
as  sweet  sound  may  be  in  itself,  it  becomes  a  nobl 
delight  and  agent,  and  a  worthy  companion  of  mai 
only  when  it  is  associated  with  great  events,  loftj 
thoughts  and  fancies,  or  pure  and  cheerful  feelin* 
At  present  the  form  in  which  you  chiefly  enjoy  it  ii 
your  own  lives  is  that  of  song,  and  a  good  song  is 
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true  blessing — lightening  labour,  making  solitude 
endurable,  cheering  the  mourner,  and  crowning  the 
merry  mood  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  wreath,  for,  fami 
liar  as  it  is  to  us,  it  is  a  strange  spiritual  kind  of  thing. 
But  too  often  we  find  in  song  a  most  unnatural  con 
nection,  reminding  one  of  the  old  schoolboy  tale  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  I  refer  to  the  union  of  sweet 
sound  with  coarse  or  perfectly  foolish  sentiments ;  and 
to  yoke  music  to  the  service  of  sin  or  nonsense  is,  as 
it  were,  to  bind  an  angel  to  assist  in  the  riot  and  folly 
of  a  fair.  There  are  at  this  moment  thousands  of 
gross  or  perfectly  stupid  songs,  cheaply  published  and 
widely  circulated,  which,  except  in  the  airs,  are  alto 
gether  unworthy  of  the  intelligent  and  tasteful  work 
man  and  his  family.  Using  song,  therefore,  as  you 
must  often  do  in  your  goings  and  comings,  at  your 
work  and  at  home,  to  cheer  you  under  your  toil,  and 
in  your  loneliness,  and  to  delight  you  by  your  fire 
sides,  it  will  be  your  interest  carefully  to  avoid  all 
such  songs  as  are  of  a  doubtful  tendency  or  absolutely 
senseless,  and  to  select  such  as  are  of  an  elevating 
and  improving  character. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  branch  of  my  subject,  and 
draw  the  lecture  to  a  close,  without  mentioning  that 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  other  attraction  which 
you  should  strive  to  give  your  homes.  Your  me 
chanical  occupations  lie,  of  course,  in  the  very 
opposite  direction  from  nature,  and,  in  the  circum 
stances  of  your  present  residences  which  we  have 
been  considering,  you  are,  for  the  most  part,  com 
pletely  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  free  and 
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natural  world.  Other  parties,  who  are  able  to  afford 
them,  aim  in  their  choice  of  a  dwelling  at  the  com 
mand  of  some  kind  of  a  refreshing  and  interesting 
view  from  it,  and  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  ground 
attached  to  it,  to  be  cultivated  by  themselves  or  their 
families  for  use  or  pleasure;  but  you — a  town  race 
— lead,  as  yet,  built-up  lives;  from  your  windows 
you  rarely  see  even  the  beautiful  and  ever-changing 
sky;  you  are  gardenless;  and  save  upon  a  stray  holi 
day,  or  during  a  decorous  ramble  on  the  morning  or 
evening,  of  a  summer  Sabbath-day — which  some 
broad-phylacteried  Pharisees,  who  regard  Nature  as 
religion  six  days  in  the  week  and  sin  upon  the 
seventh,  would  even  see  you  deprived  of,  if  possible 
•—you  have  no  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
glorious,  and  purifying,  and  exalting  effect  of  nature. 
It  is  scarcely  in  your  power  to  look  up  "  from  nature 
unto  nature's  God,"  to  study,  and  become  awed,  and 
encouraged,  and  delighted  by  the  wisdom,  care,  and 
consistency  shown  by  the  Diety  in  his  material  world 
of  grandeur  and  loveliness.  So  situated  now,  al 
though  even  in  this  direction  I  think  there  is  some 
thing  like  day-break,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  only 
genuine  representative  of  nature  which  you  can  secure 
for  your  homes  is  a  living  plant,  or  a  gathered  flower. 
I  am  quite  aware  of  this,  that  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  would  not  receive  more  or  less  pleasure  and 
advantage  from  such  an  accession.  I  have  frequently 
stood  in  flower  markets  in  France  and  Germany 
many  years  ago — flower  markets  observe,  brought 
into  existence  by  public  demand — and  watched  with 
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delight  the  workman  and  his  family  coming  and 
buying  their  weekly  bunch  of  flowers  just  in  the 
same  way  as  they  bought  their  weekly  food;  and 
your  brother-labourers  in  these  lands  are,  so  far  as 
my  observation  has  gone,  by  no  means  so  cooped 
up  as  you  are.  But  that  there  is  an  appreciation 
and  felt  want  of  these  beautiful  and  refreshing  parts 
of  creation  among  yourselves,  we  have  had  evidence 
in  our  own  community,  for  in  the  summer  before  last, 
from  an  anxiety  to  see  and  show  that  such  a  want 
and  taste  actually  existed,  the  experiment  was  made 
here  of  sending  out  for  sale  bunches  of  flowers  on 
the  Saturday  evenings,  during  a  few  months.  Two 
or  three  boys  belonging  to  the  Ragged  School,  and 
only  those  who  had  excelled  in  their  regular  atten 
dance  and  lessons  in  the  course  of  the  week,  were 
privileged,  at  the  end  of  it,  to  be  furnished  with 
flowers  to  sell  along  our  streets.  I  myself  had  no 
doubt  whatever  in  the  matter,  yet  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  see  my  anticipation  fulfilled,  and  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  thrill  of  happiness  which  I  felt 
on  the  first  evening,  when  a  brawny,  shadowy-faced 
blacksmith  or  engineer  passed  me,  moving  home 
wards,  holding  delicately  in  his  huge  hand  one  of  the 
newly  exposed  flower  bunches;  or,  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  I  saw  a  bien  housewife,  with  what  I 
imagined  to  be  a  very  pleased  expression,  carrying 
another  upon  the  lid  of  her  basket  of  Sunday  sup 
plies.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  experiment  was 
entirely  successful.  Thousands  of  bunches  of  flowers 
were  sold;  and  while  many  families,  who  had  no 
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other  opportunity  of  procuring  such,  received  during 
those  months  every  Saturday  evening,  for  a  penny, 
flowers,  which  with  a  little  care  would  adorn  their 
houses  and  be  sweet  companions  and  teachers  to  them 
throughout  the  week,  some  of  the  poor  young  mer 
chants  were  enabled  by  their  profits   to   purchase 
books,  slates,  and  even  articles  of  dress.     The  only 
difficulty  which  was  felt  was  a  scarcity  of  flowers — 
but  this,  of  course,  a  public  demand  would  soon 
remove,  and  you  have  only  to  show  an  inclination 
in  this  direction  to  be  amply  supplied  both  as  to 
quantity  and  variety;  for  no  doubt,  as  with  every 
thing  else,  if  flowers  are  found  to  "  turn  the  penny," 
the  florist  and  nurseryman  will  readily  dedicate  a 
portion  of  his  ground  to  grow  flowers  for  the  garden- 
less,  and  you  will  come,  like  your  continental  neigh 
bours,  to  have  your  flower  markets.     At  this  time, 
for  a  few  pence,  any  one  of  you  can,  when  you  feel 
inclined,  take  home  with  you  a  living  plant,  which 
however  I  would  not  urge  any  one  of  you  to  do, 
unless  you  could  promise  it  a  little  water  and  occa 
sionally  a  few  hours  of  some  kind  of  sunshine;  for 
to  take  such  there  only  to  become  dull  and  to  wither, 
would  be  to  place  it  in  the  unnatural  and  adverse 
circumstances  which  many  of  yourselves  lie  under. 
But,  possessed  of  it,  with  the  prospect  of  nourishing 
and  sustaining  it,  it  would  become  a  companion,  a 
joy,  a  humanising  agent,  and  a  wonder,  to  you  and 
yours.      It  would   always  be  something   new  and 
interesting,    with  its  growth,  its  promise,  and   its 
fulfilment;  always  a  delighting  thing  by  its  graceful 
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form,  its  enchanting  blossoms,  and  delicious  fra 
grance;  and  you  would  find  it  to  be  a  great  study  and 
learn  from  it  how  far,  in  principle  and  adaptation, 
one  of  Heaven's  simplest  works  exhibits,  but  in 
finitely  exceeds,  all  the  world's  mechanical  science, 
and  how  it  is  beyond  all  your  skill  and  art  to  compete 
with  nature,  even  in  the  production  of  a  common 
flower. 

I  have  no  doubt  some  may  have  considered  that 
in  uniting  the  treasures  of  literature,  taste  in  house 
hold  articles,  engravings,  casts,  music,  and  flowers, 
with  your  comparatively  humble  homes,  I  have 
taken  far  too  high  ground,  and  allowed  myself  to 
become  fanciful ;  but  unless  I  was  actually  aware 
that  these  things  were  in  your  power,  and  felt  sin 
cerely  convinced  that  they  would  be  of  the  highest 
service  to  you,  most  certainly  I  would  neither  have 
taken  up  your  time  nor  mine  in  dwelling  upon 
them.  Your  Maker,  however,  bestowed  upon  every 
one  of  you  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  and  enjoying 
truth  and  beauty,  and  these  things  which  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  while  in  themselves  delightful,  are 
merely  means  or  steps  to  the  acquisition  of  increased 
intelligence,  self-respect,  happy  and  contented  family 
communion,  and  mutual  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
Deity. 

Before  I  end,  once  more  I  urge  you  to  take  every 
possible  course  to  preserve  and  improve  your  bodily 
health,  to  purify  and  open  your  hearts,  and  to  refine 
and  inform  your  minds,  so  as  to  rise  in  respecta 
bility,  comfort,  usefulness,  and  knowledge.  As  a 
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stimulus,  bear  in  mind  the  wondrous  period  you 
belong  to,  which,  whatever  time  has  yet  to  unfold, 
and  there  are  greater  marvels  coming  than  all  we 
have  yet  dreamt  of,  must  ever  be  a  marked  page  in 
the  history  of  man.  Remember  also  that  you  live 
and  labour  in  that  country  which  is  the  greatest  in 
this  wonderful  age,  that  nation  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  its  bewildering  progress,  and  wjiose  grand 
pulsations  shake  the  globe ;  that  you  yourselves  are 
of  the  British  workmen  of  the  nineteenth,  century, 
who  have  wrought  such  miracles  of  skill,  who 
reared  the  gleaming  palace  of  peace  and  industry, 
and  invited  your  fellow  workmen  from  all  "  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,"  to  carry  their  best  work 
thither  in  generous  competition ;  and  remember  how 
you  stood  in  that  grand  rivalry  of  races,  in  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  the  particular  work  of  every 
one  of  you  here  present  had  its  representative.  By 
individual  effort  then,  cast  in  willingly  your  mite  of 
excellence  to  the  treasury  of  your  country's  glory;  it 
may  yet  become  a  munificent  donation,  and  lift  you 
above  the  multitude  like  palm  trees  above  the  plain. 
But  should  I  confine  your  thoughts  to  the  influence 
of  habits  of  activity  and  goodness,  and  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  mind  upon  this  life  alone  ?  Is  this  to  be 
the  sole  field  of  your  labours  ?  Thirty  or  forty  short 
years  away,  is  all  your  service  to  come  to  a  close  ? 
No.  Inhaled  at  birth,  and  expired  at  death,  this 
life  is  but  the  first  breath,  as  it  were,  in  your  exist 
ence.  Earth,  O  workmen !  is  but  the  gate  of  your 
true  work.  The  Divine  Master-^He  who  designed, 
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and  formed,  and  set  in  motion  the  heaven  of  restless 
worlds,  this  rolling  globe  with  its  ever  changing 
elements  and  seasons,  this  throbbing  body  with  its 
ceaseless  currents  and  actions,  and  above  all  this 
subtle,  busy,  never-sleeping  soul — He  has  no  idle 
eternity  in  store  for  his  intelligent  creatures ;  and 
when  your  last  moment  arrives — that  moment  of 
eclipse,  when  the  dark  result  of  sin  passes  between 
God,  the  stationary  source  of  life  and  light,  and  the 
travelling  soul — you  will  then  only  cast  off  these 
clay  clothes  to  enter  upon  work  without  weariness, 
endless  work,  work  still  increasing  in  unimagined 
delight.  You  are  all  immortal  spirits,  here  in  dis 
guise,  and  who  will  set  a  limit  to  your  usefulness, 
excellence,  or  elevation  ?  Ages  upon  ages  contri 
buting  to  your  power  and  knowledge,  how  high 
beyond  the  very  utmost  conception  of  fancy,  may 
you  not  rise;  even  you  who  are  the  feeblest,  the 
most  ignorant,  and  least  confident  in  this  room? 
In  what  busy  and  grand  scenes  may  it  not  yet  be 
yours  to  mingle  ?  What  mighty  employments  may 
it  not  yet  be  yours  to  take  part  in  ?  To  what  glo 
rious  ends  may  you  not  yet  all  labour  delightedly 
together  when  earth  and  its  struggles  have  passed 
away  like  a  little  child's  dream  ?  It  may  yet  be 
yours  to  comprehend  and  be  engaged  with  the  sub 
lime  machinery  of  the  universe ;  it  may  yet  be  yours 
to  co-operate  familiarly  with  the  very  highest  intel 
ligences  ;  tried  and  approved,  it  may  yet  be  yours 
to  serve  God  in  the  creation  and  direction  of  new 
and  countless  worlds. 
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As  a  happy  and  comfortable  home  is  considered 
one  of  life's  chief  blessings,  so  it  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  very  extremity  of  misfortune  or  misconduct, 
the  very  end  or  essence  of  mortal  suffering,  to  be 
houseless,  to  have  no  roof  over  one's  head,  to  have 
no  place  of  one's  own  to  lie  down  in ;  and,  assuredly, 
an  object  more  pitiable  there  cannot  be  imagined, 
than  a  family,  or  a  solitary  man,  woman,  or  child, 
however  deadened  by  vice  or  by  suffering,  arrived 
at  that  terrible  strait  of  having  no  dwelling,  of  look 
ing  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  with  the  fearful  knowledge  that  nowhere  are 
there  even  four  bare  walls  to  welcome  them.  We 
have  been  here  to-night,  my  friends,  to  consider  the 
deficiency  and  improvement  of  one  class  of  existing 
homes,  and  we  know  that  when  we  separate,  we 
shall  each  take  a  familiar  way  as  if  attracted  by  a 
magnet,  that  a  friendly  door  will  open  to  our  step 
or  signal,  that  we  have  a  fireside  of  some  kind  to 
sit  by,  that  a  bed,  however  humble,  is  awaiting  us, 
and  that  if  "  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night "  the  wailing  winds  and  lavishing  rains  shall 
chance  to  mingle  with  our  dreams  and  waken  us, 
we  shall  listen  and  turn  on  our  pillow,  and  be  able 
to  thank  God  that  we  are  out  of  their  mercy  ;  but 
let  us  remember,  let  us  all  remember,  and  let  it  be 
a  set  off  against  the  complaint  of  the  worst  situated 
amongst  us,  that  there  are  now,  in  this  very  hour, 
when  the  noise  of  cities  has  died  away,  and  timid 
echoes  are  beginning  to  haunt  and  mutter  loudly  in 
the  late  multitude-choked  thoroughfares,  hundreds 
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of  our  poor  fellow- creatures  glaring  out  under  their 
pale  brows  upon  the  awful  necessity  of  passing  the 
season  of  darkness  abroad.  In  the  shadows  of  stony, 
formal,  merciless  streets ;  under  bridge  arches,  beside 
black,  tempting  currents ;  by  leafless  hedgerows, 
hissing  at  their  sorrows ;  upon  shrubless  moors,  the 
emblems  of  a  vague,  dark,  refugeless  existence ;  in 
many  desolate,  and  deserted,  and  dreary  places ; 
beings  like  ourselves,  as  wonderfully  and  sensitively 
made,  are  now  about  to  seek  repose,  if  thought  of 
that  is  left  them.  Oh,  let  us  trust  that  He,  the 
Divine  head  of  the  houseless,  God's  own  Son,  who 
once  wrought  upon  this  very  earth  as  a  labouring 
man,  and  chose  labouring  men  for  his  missionaries ; 
He,  who  in  yon  Arabian  land,  while  the  birds  of 
the  air  had  nests,  and  the  foxes  of  the  earth  had 
holes,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head ;  that  He  may 
even  now  be  sympathisingly  sending  forth  unseen 
messengers  to  these  houseless  wretches  whereso'er 
they  be,  to  strew  patience  and  peace  under  their 
careworn  heads,  and  to  cast  over  them  the  mantle 
of  forgiveness  and  of  hope. 


ADDRESS 

BT 

REV.   RICHARD    DAWES,    M.A. 

DEAN  OF  HEREFORD, 

TO  THE 

HUDDERSFIELD  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


THUE8DAT,  13TH  DECEMBER,  1855. 

THE  object  of  your  meeting  on  this  occasion  is,  if 
I  mistake  not,  both  business  and  pleasure — business 
as  regards  the  addresses  of  your  chairman,  and 
others  who  may  wish  to  address  you ;  and  pleasure 
from  the  enjoyment  of  seeing  those  beautiful  draw 
ings  and  other  works  of  your  students,  which  orna 
ment  your  rooms ;  and  from  that  kind  of  social 
intercourse  which  arises  from  meeting  in  this  way 
on  so  interesting  an  occasion. 

When  I  received  the  letter  of  your  Secretary, 
asking  me  to  take  the  chair,  I  began  to  reflect  what 
there  was  in  me  which  could  entitle  me  to  this  dis 
tinction,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far 
as  speaking  was  concerned,  I  was  not  "  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place,"  but  that,  so  far  as  being  a 
representative  of  progress  in  the  education  of  the 

*  Abridged,  by  permission,  from  the  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Groom- 
ridge  <fe  Sons,  5  Paternoster  Row.  Price  6d. 
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people  was  concerned,  I  was  not  altogether  an  unfit 
person  ;  and  on  that  ground  I  accepted  the  invita 
tion  of  your  Directors. 

There  was  also  another  very  powerful  motive 
operating  on  my  mind.  I  had  seen  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  an  account  of  your  doings — of 
the  seventy-two  classes  under  instruction,  and  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  instructed — that  you 
had  instituted  an  examination  in  writing,  and  that 
prizes  were  awarded  to  those  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  it ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  here  is  an 
Institution,  the  very  best  of  its  kind  I  have  ever 
read  of,  doing  its  work  well,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  it  a  character  of  national  importance ;  doing 
for  its  members,  in  regard  to  examination,  what  the 
Society  of  Arts  wished  to  do  for  all  Institutions  in 
connection  with  it ;  and  what  I  hope  it  may  yet  do, 
when  a  proper  organisation  for  such  an  examination 
can  be  established,  and  the  Institutes  desire  it. 

I  felt  also  that  I  sympathised  most  thoroughly 
with  your  proceedings,  and  I  could  not  refuse  my 
self  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you,  and  seeing,  with  my 
own  eyes,  what  you  were  doing ;  and  I  am  come 
among  you,  gentlemen,  to  instruct  myself  rather 
than  to  teach  others :  and  I  feel  that  the  only  claim 
I  have  to  the  distinction  of  being  your  chairman  on 
this  occasion  is,  that  I  am  a  working  man  in  one  of 
the  most  important  social  questions  of  the  present 
day. 

Until  very  lately,  our  Mechanics'  Institutes 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
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in  some  of  our  large  towns,  have  been  entire  fail 
ures  :  and  when  any  one  considers  or  reflects  upon 
what  elementary  education  has  been,  up  to  a  late 
period,  in  all  schools,  for  those  who  would  resort  to 
the  Institutes  for  instruction,  after  they  had  left 
them,  he  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  they 
should  have  been  anything  else  but  failures ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  if  they  ever  are  to  be  successful, 
either  as  places  of  class  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  or  of  instruction,  by  lectures, 
in  the  physical  and  mechanical  sciences,  it  will 
mainly  depend  on  the  education  which  is  given  in 
our  elementary  schools,  and  which  is  now  gradually 
assuming  a  very  different  and  improved  character. 

This  improvement  is  owing  to  several  causes : — 
to  the  efforts  of  the  different  educational  societies, 
and  also  of  individuals,  but  mainly  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  by  their  introducing  the 
inspection  of  our  schools, — the  apprenticing  of  pupil 
teachers, — the  examination  of  masters  and  mis 
tresses  for  certificates  of  merit,  and  the  augmenta 
tion  of  salaries  following  upon  this — and  in  no  little 
measure  by  their  recommending  and  making  known 
better  modes  of  instruction,  and  better  apparatus 
and  class  books  for  our  schools ;  and,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  West 
Riding,  who  are  great  promoters  of  education,  and 
to  whose  efforts  we  owe  much,  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  education  of  the  country  would  have  made 
but  very  little  progress  during  the  last  ten  year?, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  measures. 
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Whether  the  present  system  is  all  that  is  wanted 
may  be  another  question,  but  I  am  thoroughly  per 
suaded,  from  experience,  that  it  is  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  extended  and  national  system,  at  no 
distant  period ;  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
we  shall  not  arrive  at  this  much  sooner  by  working 
on  for  a  time  as  we  are,  than  by  attempting  any 
scheme  which  the  country  is  not  prepared  to  sup 
port,  and  which,  if  attempted  in  Parliament  at  pre 
sent,  judging  from  last  session,  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  our  obtaining. 

To  any  one  who  reflects  on  the  state  of  education 
among  us,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  various  diffi 
culties  which  have  hitherto  perplexed,  and  do  at 
present  perplex  this  question,  it  must  appear  impos 
sible  to  establish  any  system  more  general  in  its 
character  than  the  present,  unless  some  sacrifice  be 
made  of  those  particular  views  which  have  hitherto 
been  entertained  by  the  extremes  of  all  parties, 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  in  the 
country  generally,  when  the  subject  has  been  dis 
cussed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  had 
to  create  a  feeling  in  favour  of  education,  and  many 
prejudices  to  overcome  among  all  classes,  even  among 
the  parents  themselves  of  the  children  who  are  sent 
to  school ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  effectually  by 
a  slow  process,  convincing  the  parents  through  the 
growing  intelligence  of  their  children,  and  convin 
cing  the  other  classes  by  the  improved  social  results 
which  arise  from  it.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  want 
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— necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society — but  of 
which  we  have  only  become  sensible  in  the  present 
generation,  and  for  which  a  taste  has  to  be  created. 

I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  education  is 
intended  to  elevate  the  labouring  classes  in  social 
position  only,  or  to  have  effect  simply  as  regards 
their  means  of  getting  a  livelihood,  although  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  such  motives  ought  not  to 
have  their  proper  influence  ;  constituted  as  man  is, 
and  with  social  arrangements  such  as  the  wants  of 
civilised  life  require,  they  must  and  will  and  ought 
to  have  great  weight ;  but  I  would  have  it  continu 
ally  brought  before  them,  that  education  is  intended 
to  exercise  their  reflective  faculties — to  raise  them 
in  the  scale  of  humanity — to  make  them  honest, 
truthful,  and  straightforward  in  their  conduct,  and 
to  be  what  Christian  men  ought  to  be  in  every  rela 
tion  of  life.  What  we  mean,  as  Lord  Stanley  ob 
served  in  his  speech  at  Hatfield,  or  ought  to  mean 
by  education,  "is  the  development  of  those  common 
human  faculties  which  we  possess,  and  which  pos 
sessing,  we  are  bound  to  cultivate  in  ourselves,  and 
to  help  others  to  cultivate  likewise." 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  improved  education  prevails  at 
the  present  time  is  shown  in  this — that  we  see  the 
highest  in  the  land,  men  of  all  parties,  high  in  posi 
tion  and  attainments,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
this  question — delivering  lectures  on  social  subjects, 
which  have  reference  to  the  well-being  of  all,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  industrial  classes — a  remark- 
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able  contrast  with  the  past,  and  which  augurs  well 
for  the  future. 

And  what  is  still  more  important  is,  we  find  the 
employers  of  labour,  owners  and  directors  of  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  establishments  direct 
ing  their  attention  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im 
provement  of  those  whom  they  employ — establishing 
schools,  reading-rooms,  and  libraries,  and  affording 
them  opportunities  for  self-improvement ;  which  is 
attended  with  this  happy  result,  as  regards  employers 
and  employed:  the  workmen  become  more  skilful 
and  well  conducted,  are  better  and  happier  men, 
their  social  position  is  improved  ;  and  the  employers 
find  that  what  is  spent  in  education  is  a  good  invest 
ment,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 

But  although  we  have  these  splendid  instances, 
both  among  the  great  employers  of  labour  and  great 
landowners  in  many  parts  of  the  country  taking  so 
lively  an  interest  in  the  education  of  those  around 
them — as  in  the  instances  of  Price's  well-known 
candle  manufactory ;  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Spottiswoode,  the  Queen's  printers;  Messrs.  Chance 
and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co., 
Ipswich — while  these  are  all  setting  such  noble 
examples,  still  a  great  deal  more  is  wanted  before 
we  can  expect  general  success  as  regards  our  libraries 
and  reading-rooms. 

With  regard  to  Mechanics'  Institutes  as  places  of 
instruction  for  the  industrial  classes,  we  must  all 
allow  that  they  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  was 
expected  from  them,  by  their  original  founders  and 
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promoters ;  and  this  failure  is,  as  I  have  said,  owing 
to  the  want  in  our  elementary  schools  of  that  instruc 
tion  wrhich  recommends  itself  to  the  people  by  its 
practical  bearing  on  ordinary  pursuits,  and  to  the 
want  of  previous  instruction  in  that  class  for  whom 
the  Institutes  were  intended. 

The  Institutes  have  also,  for  want  of  funds,  under 
taken  to  amuse  the  public,  instead  of  trying  with  zeal 
and  determination  to  educate  their  members ;  and  the 
only  remedy  which  suggests  itself  is,  to  introduce 
good  class  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  know 
ledge  which  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  skilled 
artizan,  the  mechanic,  the  shopkeeper,  and  appren 
tices  generally ;  and  to  do  this  you  must  not  rely  on 
the  unpaid  teacher — good  in  his  way  when  in 
earnest,  and  up  to  his  work — but  you  must  have 
paid  teachers,  well  qualified,  and  known  to  be  so ; 
and  I  should  also  add  systematic  examination,  in 
connection  with  some  educational  board. 

"Whether  there  might  not  be  a  system  of  inspec 
tion  emanating  from  the  head-quarters  of  your 
northern  and  similar  unions,  might  be  worthy  of 
consideration;  but  I  should  myself  prefer,  and  greatly 
prefer,  seeing  all  such  Institutions  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  under  its  in 
spection,  and  assisted  in  any  way  which  such  men 
as  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  work,  could  devise.  At  present  they  are  impor 
tant  as  a  supplement  to  the  boys'  schools,  and  are 
wanted  as  a  remedy  for  the  short  attendance  which 
the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  permits  at  them. 
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It  is  from  taking  an  extensive  view  of  the  education 
question,  and  from  a  conviction  that  no  unaided 
voluntary  efforts  can  effect  what  is  wanted,  that  I. 
have  become  desirous  of  seeing  our  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  as  well  as  our  elementary  schools,  in 
connection  with  the  Government  departments  of 
education,  and  subject  to  inspection,  availing  them 
selves  of  such  aids  as  I  have  alluded  to. 

The  question  of  how  we  teach  is  not  less  important 
than  what  we  teach;  and  if  we  take  common  sense 
as  our  guide  in  the  former,  and  the  moral  and  social 
wants  of  our  existing  state  of  society  in  the  latter, 
we  shall  not  be  far  wrong. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  the  aim  of  all  intellectual 
training,  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  should  be  to 
cultivate  common  sense  to  qualify  them  for  forming 
a  sound,  practical  judgment  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded."  Let  this  be  kept  in 
view  as  the  groundwork  on  which  education  ought 
to  rest,  and  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  as  to 
what  to  teach,  and  how  to  teach  it. 

I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
this  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Huddersfield 
Mechanics'  Institute — you  have  given  the  best 
possible  proofs  that  you  understand  your  work. 

This  is  shown  in  the  various  subjects  which  you 
have  introduced,  and  which  are  well  chosen  and  of 
a  practical  kind;  and  I  see  none  for  class  instruction 
which  are  not  necessary  and  useful. 

I  will  allude  to  some  of  them  in  particular. 
Instruction  in  grammar  and  in  reading:  both  are 
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very  important;  for  unless  the  pupils  can  both  read 
with  ease,  and  get  at  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read  without  difficulty,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  they 
can  make  much  use  either  of  the  reading-room  or 
of  the  library.  Nothing  aids  them  more  in  doing 
this,  than  their  analysing  short  pieces  of  poetry — 
taking  them,  to  pieces,  and  getting  at  the  grammar 
of  them;  then  writing  out  in  prose  the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  them,  and  committing  them 
to  memory. 

I  observe  you  have  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
classes  in  arithmetic,  seventeen  elementary,  and  eight 
advanced;  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  very  often 
defective,  and  by  rules  only,  which  the  pupils  seldom 
understand;  but,  when  well  taught,  it  may  be  the 
meaas  of  good  mental  training:  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  think  that  fractional  and  decimal  arith 
metic  cannot  be  made  as  simple  as  the  common  rules 
in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 

You  have  no  class  in  geometry;  this  is  a  defect 
which  ought  to  be  supplied.  I  know  of  no  school 
instruction  which  improves  the  reasoning  faculties 
more  than  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid,  when  thoroughly 
understood.  It  teaches  the  scholar,  as  also  does 
arithmetic,  to  get  habits  of  accuracy — mathematical 
accuracy — and  "  mathematical  accuracy  is  intellec 
tual  truth;"  and  the  mind  becomes  trained  in 
distinguishing  what  is  true  from  what  is  false.  This 
instruction  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  mensuration  of  surfaces  and  solids.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  your  mathematical  class  is  not  stronger;  it  is 
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a  very  important  class,  and  deserves  much  of  your 
attention. 

Elementary  drawing  is  important  as  a  part  of  a 
good  and  sound  practical  education,  and  in  which  I 
see  you  are  very  successful.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
it,  as  they  do  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  artists,  but  for  the  more  prac 
tical  purposes  of  use  in  the  affairs  of  common  life. 
How  much  do  some  of  the  foreign  towns  owe  of  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  effect  exhibited  in  so  many 
of  the  articles  they  produce  to  their  art-workmen, 
who  have  for  a  century  past  been  taught  to  draw  and 
model. 

I  have  been  greatly  pleased  in  seeing  the  interest 
which  boys  take  in  free-hand  drawing,  by  what 
passes  under  my  own  eyes  in  Hereford,  where  we 
have  established  an  evening  school  for  the  artisan 
class.  The  master  attends  several  of  the  town 
schools,  once  a  week  each,  to  instruct  the  children, 
who  will  thus  be  prepared  for  more  advanced  in 
struction  in  the  evening  classes  when  they  leave. 
But  I  also  observe  that  those  who  attend  are  chiefly 
boys  who  have  had  a  beginning  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  it  is  only  through  introducing  it  in 
them  that  the  evening  classes  for  drawing  are  likely 
to  be  successful.  In  this  the  railroad  steps  in,  and 
gives  us  great  help.  A  small  town  like  Hereford,  at 
the  present  time,  would  scarcely  support  a  drawing- 
master  for  its  schools  and  evening  classes ;  but,  from 
the  great  facility  of  moving  about,  the  same  master 
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can  do  all  that  is  wanted  in  two  or  three  towns  in  the 
same  neighbourhood;  this  makes  the  instruction  he 
gives  quite  self-supporting. 

Your  adult  class  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  is 
the  one  which  Mechanics'  Institutes  had  more  par 
ticularly  in  view  when  first  established,  and  which 
I  see  counts  about  seventy  in  number,  varying  from 
eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age.  In  this  class  much 
useful  instruction  might  be  given,  if  well-informed 
members  of  the  Institute  and  unpaid  teachers  would 
occasionally  read  striking  passages  from  books  of 
travels,  lives  of  celebrated  men ;  particularly  of  such 
as  attained  their  knowledge  under  difficulties — Watt, 
Franklin,  &c.,  and  other  great  and  good  men.  This 
would  give  rise  to  conversational  lectures,  and  a 
system  of  mutual  instruction  would  grow  up ;  and 
many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  attempt  a  lecture, 
would  give  much  useful  instruction  in  this  way. 

Your  botanical  class,  which  meets  in  the  summer 
months,  forms  both  a  pleasing  and  an  instructive 
part  of  your  educational  scheme ;  in  this,  conversa 
tional  lectures  will  arise  on  the  habits  of  plants — 
how  they  take  up  their  food — the  effect  of  climate 
upon  them — of  atmospheric  changes — of  the  solvent 
power  of  water,  and  how  entirely  the  vegetable 
world  is  dependent  upon  this — and  on  other  points 
of  interest  which  the  pursuit  would  suggest ;  and 
although  such  topics  may  appear  trifling  to  some, 
they  make  youth  observant  and  reflective. 

Lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  the  physical 
sciences  will  soon  follow  what  you  are  doing ;  and 
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which  I  see  the  Directors  regret  are  not  yet  estab 
lished.  In  an  Institution  like  yours,  such  lectures, 
not  only  of  a  general  kind,  but  class  lectures  for 
individual  instruction,  and  followed  by  examina 
tions,  ought  to  be  given.  For  instance,  on  the 
doctrine  of  heat,  its  effect  on  matter — on  good  and 
bad  conductors,  showing  how  this  applies  to  cloth 
ing  and  houses — on  elementary  chemistry — on  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  water,  of  the 
atmosphere,  &c. 

Your  instituting  examinations  on  paper  in  the 
Huddersfield  Institute,  and  awarding  prizes  and 
certificates  of  merit  to  those  who  have  distin 
guished  themselves,  is  a  new  feature  in  these  Insti 
tutions,  and  one  necessary  to  their  success.  This 
example  will  lead  to  its  being  done  generally ;  and 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  more  interested 
than  in  reading  over  the  names  and  occupations  of 
those  who  gained  prizes  in  your  late  examination ; 
and  in  finding  that  the  youths  under  instruction  are 
many  of  them  signal  examples  of  attention,  steadi 
ness,  and  good  conduct.  The  fact  of  so  large  a  sum 
as  £330  16s.  being  paid  in  fortnightly  fees,  shows 
that  the  instruction  given  is  such  as  the  locality  re 
quires.  t 

Your  Institution,  gentlemen,  is  an  example  which 
I  hope  many  towns,  both  in  this  and  in  other  parts 
of  England,  will  endeavour  to  follow.  I  have  told 
you  that  I  think  it  the  best  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  observation  ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that  a  gentle 
man,  having  much  greater  opportunities  of  judging 
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than  I  have,  tells  me,  in  a  letter  written  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  it  is  the  best  in  England ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  maintain  your  position,  not  by  others 
standing  still,  but  by  increased  watchfulness  and 
energy  on  your  part  in  supplying  what  is  yet  defi 
cient.  A  healthy  emulation  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
those  whom  you  are  instructing ;  their  growing 
intelligence,  and  the  increasing  interest  arising  out 
of  it,  will  enable  you  still  to  keep  foremost  in  the 
race. 

I  observe  a  remark  at  one  of  your  meetings  on 
the  importance  of  teaching  youths  the  necessity  of 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  that  it  was  only  by 
labour,  and  sustained  labour,  they  would  acquire 
sound  and  valuable  knowledge,  and  fit  themselves 
for  their  occupations  in  life.  Very  good  advice 
this,  and  founded  on  common  sense. 

This  remark  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  in  the 
life  of  a  lady,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  a  friend, 
whose  family  were  neighbours  of  mine  in  Hamp 
shire,  and  whose  very  name,  when  I  mention  it, 
will  cause  a  chord  to  vibrate  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  hear  me,  I  mean  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 
She  was  always  anxious  to  do  good  to  those  around 
her,  and  being  desirous  of  f  improving  her  village 
schools,  she  set  to  work  to  see  how  she  could  best 
qualify  herself  for  it.  She  came  and  lived  a  fort 
night  with  the  schoolmistress  of  my  village,  attended 
every  day  as  a  teacher  in  the  school,  lived  with  the 
schoolmistress,  taught  in  the  classes,  and  played  with 
the  children.  Do  you  think  this  is  beginning  at  the 
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beginning,  and  the  right  way  of  setting  about  things? 
She  made  it  a  condition  that  the  schoolmistress 
should  not  alter  her  mode  of  living  while  she  was 
with  her,  and  refused  to  come  to  the  parsonage, 
because  she  said  she  really  wished  to  understand 
the  life  of  a  schoolmistress.  What  she  and  the  other 
noble-minded  ladies  associated  with  her  have  done 
at  Scutari  and  Balaclava  you  all  know.  Miss 
Nightingale  is  also  doing  everything  in  her  power 
to  promote  instructive  and  amusing  lectures  during 
the  winter  months  at  Balaclava,  where  she  now  is ; 
and  we  must  all  feel  how  much  her  example,  and 
that  of  her  associates,  have  done  in  pointing  out  a 
new  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  ladies  of  this  country, 
which  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  female  educa 
tion  among  all  classes. 

But  I  am  going  to  claim  one  thing  for  the  South 
of  England,  and  that  is  the  establishing  village 
libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  a  mutual  system 
of  co-operation  among  the  clergy  and  others,  for 
giving  lectures  during  the  winter  months  in  Hants 
and  Wilts,  and  which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  energy 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Best,  the  Rector  of  Abbots  Ann, 
whose  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education  are  both 
untiring  and  well  directed.  The  plan  of  itinerating 
libraries  in  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutional 
Association  seems  to  me  an  admirable  one,  and  to 
work  well.  The  systematic  and  well  -  classified 
arrangement  of  the  books  in  the  boxes,  cataloguing 
the  contents,  and  arranging  beforehand  the  order  of 
monthly  circulation,  gives  a  simplicity  to  the  plan 
T 
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which  makes  it  easy  to  work,  and  might  be  adopted 
in  our  rural  districts,  in  every  village  where  there 
is  anything  like  a  population  sufficiently  educated 
to  use  them.  They  have  this  year  also  an  oxy-hy- 
drogen  microscope,  and  have  placed  it  in  the  hand 
of  a  lecturer,  to  itinerate  among  the  different  Insti 
tutes  in  connection  with  them,  during  the  winter, 
exhibiting — 1st,  the  insect  world;  2d,  vegetable 
structure  ;  3d,  familiar  objects  in  daily  use  :  thus 
giving  them  new  ideas,  and  a  knowledge  of  things 
which,  without  the  microscope,  they  could  have  no 
conception  of. 

Instruction  in  elementary  science  Js  becoming 
every  day  more  important ;  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  introducing  it  into  all  schools  over  which 
I  had  any  influence,  in  which  the  instruction  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  make  it  desirable  to  do  so. 
Increased  experience  convinces  me  of  the  import 
ance  of  this,  and  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the 
school  and  the  Mechanics'  Institutes.  In  these  we 
ought  to  have  continuous  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
same  subject,  accompanied  by  frequent  examinations. 
The  subjects  of  such  lectures  would,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  locality.  In  rural  districts,  they  would 
have  reference  to  agricultural  chemistry  and  agri 
cultural  implements;  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
there  is  no  large  town  in  which  the  principles  of 
chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy  would  not  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage,  for  they  have  the  most 
extensive  application  ;  and  in  mining  districts,  the 
ventilation  of  mines,  the  value  of  ores,  smelting,  &c. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  not  depend  on  a  system 
of  gratuitous  lecturing,  we  must  have  good  and  pro 
perly  qualified  paid  teachers ;  and  the  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  studies,  by  exami 
nations  and  certificates  of  merit  depending  upon 
them.  There  are  other  subjects,  connected  with 
social  science,  which  might  be  taught  with  no  less 
advantage  than  the  physical  sciences,  such  as  some 
branches  of  political  economy,  and  the  philosophy 
of  health  ;  on  the  ventilation  of  cottages  ;  on  savings' 
banks,  &c. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  in  his  admir 
able  speech  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone 
of  the  Birmingham  Midland  Institute,  tells  us, 
"  There  is  a  new  principle  which  is  daily  forcing 
itself  among  us — the  introduction  of  science  and  art 
as  the  conscious  regulators  of  productive  industry." 
Gentlemen,  this  is  a  truth  which  we  must  all  feel, 
and  the  few  words  I  have  quoted  point  out,  in  a 
manner  much  more  forcibly  than  any  of  mine  could 
do,  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  in 
our  Mechanics'  and  similar  Institutes ;  and  of  our 
taking  such  steps,  by  establishing  lectureships, 
museums,  and  apparatus,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
good  class  and  general  instruction  in  them. 

A  very  important  Report  presented  to  the  British 
Association  at  Glasgow  this  year,  by  a  committee  of 
men  the  most  eminent  in  science  in  this  country  (of 
which  Lord  "Wrottesley,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  chairman),  recommend,  among  other 
things,  "  That  professors  or  local  teachers  be 
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appointed  to  give  lectures  in  science,  in  the  chief 
provincial  towns,  for  which  philosophical  apparatus 
shall  be  provided  ;  and  that  arrangements  be  made 
for  testing,  by  examinations,  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  attend  such  lectures."  This  plan,  if  adopted, 
would  eventually  give  to  the  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
in  towns  where  such  lectures  are  established,  a 
position  of  usefulness  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
attain  ;  and  although  it  might  be  too  much  to  expect 
to  see  this  carried  out  extensively  at  present,  still, 
as  is  suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  it  might  be 
well  to  commence,  by  establishing  lectures  in  those 
towns  which  have  shown  the  greatest  taste  for 
scientific  knowledge, — in  which,  from  considerations 
of  a  local  kind,  such  lectures  would  be  likely  to  do 
most  good,  and  to  gain  a  permanent  footing.  This 
would  be  a  step  highly  approved  of  by  educational 
men  throughout  the  country. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  departing  from  the 
spirit  of  the  founders  of  our  cathedrals,  and  of  those 
who  have  endowed  them,  were  we  to  appropriate 
some  part  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  pay 
ment  of  such  lecturers  in  our  cathedral  towns. 
There  are  ample  buildings  in  many  of  them  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  cathedral  precincts,  and  belonging 
to  them,  at  present  useless — certainly  we  have  such 
in  Hereford.  This  would  only  be  extending  the 
usefulness  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  the  statutes  of 
which  tell  us  to  teach  useful  learning, — such  as  the 
boys  can  get  a  living  by.  Surely,  our  founders 
meant  the  Cathedral  Schools  to  hold  the  most 
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advanced  position  of  the  day, — not  to  stand  still,  to 
be  behind  others. 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  President  of  the  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  Athenaeum  and  Institute,  in  a  very  inter 
esting  pamphlet,  lately  published,  shows  the  neces 
sity  there  is  for  such  lectures,  and  how  they  might 
be  supplied  by  the  Universities  not  only  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  but  also  to  towns  at  a 
distance.  He  says,  "We  have  a  vast  number  of 
voluntary  associations  throughout  the  country, 
composed  of  the  middle  and  working  classes,  but 
deficient  in  the  means  of  obtaining  that  popular 
instruction  which  they  are  thirsting  for ;"  and  then 
he  points  out  how  it  is  practicable  and  advisable  that 
the  Universities  should  supply  it.  The  suggestions 
he  makes  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
Universities  themselves,  and  of  the  public,  particu 
larly  of  the  Commission  now  sitting  in  Oxford. 

His  object  is  to  create  a  friendly  and  mutually 
serviceable  connection  between  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  and  our  ancient  Universities, — a  connec 
tion,  of  course,  entirely  of  a  voluntary  nature,  and 
founded  upon  a  supposed  ability  in  the  Universities 
to  render  such  service  to  these  Institutions  as  they 
acre  in  need  of.  He  thinks  that  the  Universities 
have  it  in  their  power  to  supply  us  with  a  number, 
I  will  not  say  of  lecturers,  but  of  accredited  teachers; 
and  that  if  a  number  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  any 
neighbourhood  were  to  combine  for  this  purpose, 
they  might  maintain  some  such  teachers  ;  out  of  this 
might,  step  by  step,  grow  a  plan  for  conferring 
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degrees  of  merit,  or  certificates  of  proficiency,  on  the 
students  of  our  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

This  last,  however,  I  think  would  be  best  carried 
out  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  plan  proposed, 
and,  I  believe,  unanimously  approved  of,  two  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Harry  Chester  was  Chairman  of 
their  Council, — and  to  whose  exertions  during  that 
year  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  throughout  England 
are  greatly  indebted.  The  plan  was  to  promote  a 
system  of  examination  of  Institutes  in  connection 
with  the  Society  of  Arts,  followed  by  certificates  of 
merit,  together  with  other  suggestions  of  a  most 
valuable  kind. 

But  I  know  of  nothing  at  the  present  time  which 
offers  anything  like  the  same  encouragement  to 
education  in  all  classes,  as  the  Government  having 
thrown  open  the  civil  patronage  in  India,  and  other 
appointments  in  some  departments  of  the  military 
service  at  home,  to  competitive  examination ;  and 
also  the  qualification  examinations  now  established, 
under  a  board  of  examiners,  before  admission  into 
any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  service. 

These  are  already  producing  beneficial  changes  in 
schools  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  in  the 
Universities  themselves;  when  understood,  they  will 
have  the  same  effect  on  all  schools,  both  for  primary 
and  secondary  education,  throughout  the  country.  I 
may  instance  that  King's  College,  London,  opened 
in  the  end  of  October  last,  evening  classes  on  subjects 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  clerks  in  the  various  depart 
ments  under  Government,  and  the  large  commercial 
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establishments;  these  already  promise — both  from 
the  class  of  young  men  who  attend  them,  from  their 
numbers,  and  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
anxious  to  gain  instruction — to  be  attended  with  most 
useful  results. 

With  regard  to  our  common  schools ;  the  immense 
number  of  places  annually  falling  vacant  in  the  lower 
departments  of  the  public  service,  for  which  educa 
tional  fitness  is  to  be  an  indispensable  test,  offer  en 
couragement  in  the  best  possible  way  to  education, 
not  merely  as  regards  the  filling  up  of  these  places, 
but  in  stamping  its  value  as  an  indispensable  con 
dition  for  public  employment,  even  in  the  lowest 
offices  of  the  State.  Considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
social,  moral,  and  political,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  our  social  machinery  which 
has  taken  place  for  a  long  time. 

I  observe  it  stated  in  your  Report,  that  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  in  your  Institute  require  more 
teachers,  the  walls  want  maps  and  diagrams,  the 
library  more  books.  Were  I  to  venture  on  a  recom 
mendation  here,  it  would  be  to  apply  to  Dr.  Lyon 
Play  fair,  of  the  Board  of  Science  and  Art,  for  a 
supply  of  the  diagrams  and  other  apparatus  brought 
out  under  his  direction,  which  are  excellent,  and  to 
be  had  very  cheap,  or  to  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  who  are  agents  for  them.  I  should  also 
go  farther,  and  apply  to  him  to  recommend  a  duly 
qualified  teacher  of  applied  science.  This  has  been 
done  for  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Crewe,  Stafford 
shire,  and  also  at  Stoke,  in  the  Potteries;  this  last 
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was  opened  in  October,  and  is,  I  understand,  going 
on  so  well,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  at  once  self-support 
ing.  The  general  arrangements  in  these  cases  are, 
that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  guarantee, 
for  the  first  two  years,  that  the  teacher's  salary  should 
not  fall  below  a  fixed  sum,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
time  they  expect  the  payments  from  the  classes, 
together  with  those  from  the  instruction  that  the 
master  is  allowed  to  give  to  other  schools  in  the 
town  or  neighbourhood,  may  render  the  scheme 
self-supporting. 

The  Museum  and  Libraries'  Act  of  last  session, 
which  applies  to  towns  where  the  population  is  over 
5000,  and  also  in  cases  where  the  united  population 
of  two  or  more  parishes  exceeds  that  number,  is  a 
very  important  Act,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  of  great 
service.  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  even  in  some  rural 
districts,  where  the  Act  applies,  it  may,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  brought  into  operation.  A  good  example 
of  a  combination  of  parishes  for  this  purpose,  well 
worked  out,  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  In 
our  small  rural  towns  and  parishes,  however,  we 
shall  still  labour  under  difficulties,  and  I  fear  we  are 
but  ill  prepared  to  make  use  of  libraries,  even  if  we 
had  them.  This  question,  however,  of  supplying 
our  rural  districts  and  towns  has  been  taken  up  most 
ably  by  Lord  Stanley,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the 
public  papers.  He  has  shown,  as  regards  libraries, 
that  we  are  far  below  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 
We  have  only  one-eighth  of  the  accommodation  of 
Saxony  in  this  respect,  one-sixth  that  of  Bavaria, 
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do  hope  that  the  effect  of  this  education  upon  those 
who  are  brought  under  its  influence  may  be — what 
the  effects  of  all  good  and  sound  education  ought  to 
be — to  make  them  not  only  moral  and  religious,  but 
also  industrious,  frugal,  and  provident;  that  it  may 
overcome  the  temptation  of  the  public-house,  elevate 
them  in  their  amusements,  and  teach  them  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to  occupy  their  hours  of 
leisure  in  trying  to  understand  them ;  that  they  may 
find 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 
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FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  -  LABOURERS,  —  Lord 
Bacon,  in  one  of  his  immortal  essays,  declares  that 
"A  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gal 
lery  of  pictures,  and  talk  is  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
where  there  is  no  love."  Here,  however,  we  have 
a  crowd,  which  is  company ;  faces,  which  are  not  a 
mere  gallery  of  pictures,  but  flesh  and  blood  reali 
ties  ;  and  (as  I  earnestly  hope),  talk  which  shall 
not  be  but  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  and  why  ?  Because 
there  is  love  here — a  love  linking  all  our  hearts 
together,  by  reason  of  a  perfect  sympathy  in  respect 
of  toils,  privations,  hopes,  and  fears,  which  we  share 
together  as  fellow-labourers,  in  the  respective  spheres 
of  action  assigned  to  us  by  Providence.  Our  bond 
of  union  is  labour,  whether  mental  or  manual, 
whether  skilled  or  unskilled.  Our  Maker  did  not 

*  "  Labour :  its  Rights,  Difficulties,  and  Consolations."  Longman, 
London.  [Inserted  by  permission  of  the  Author  and  the  Committee  of  the 
HULL  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE,  to  -whom  the  copyright  is  assigned.] 
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so  exquisitely  construct  our  brains  and  our  hands, 
make  the  one  obey  the  other,  and  place  us  in  cir 
cumstances  compelling  us  to  use  both,  without  a 
grand  purpose ;  nor  did  He  afterwards  add  hard 
and  painful  conditions  to  that  labour,  without  a  cause, 
sad  and  humbling,  alas !  to  his  fallen  creature,  but 
salutary  to  be  borne  in  mind,  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  coming  into  the  world  !  And  as  our  brains 
and  our  hands  were  given  us  for  a  great  purpose,  so 
did  He  give  us  hearts,  to  yearn  towards  one  another; 
to  throw  the  lustre  of  love  over  our  common  toils ; 
to  incline  us  to  help  one  another,  affectionately, 
along  the  journey  of  life, — and  all  the  more  lovingly, 
the  more  thorny  the  path ;  thereby  making  the 
wilderness  to  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  He  has 
so  marvellously  ordered  the  course  of  His  Divine 
Providence,  as  to  have  made  us  all  necessary  to  one 
another,  by  our  wants  and  wishes  of  every  sort,  and 
the  means  of  satisfying  them  by  the  exertion  of  some 
kind  or  other  of  labour.  He  is  perpetually  remind 
ing  us,  moreover,  that  we  are  not  like  the  animals 
that  perish,  many  of  whom  work  far  harder  than 
any  of  us,  and  often  more  wonderfully  far — but 
fellow-travellers,  through,  and  beyond,  this  scene  of 
action  and  of  trial  in  which  He  has  thought  fit  to 
place  us  for  a  season  ;  that  labourers  as  we  are, 
each  one  of  us — wherever  on  the  earth,  and  of  what 
colour  soever  he  be,  bears  impressed  on  him  the 
dread  image  of  his  Maker,  in  respect  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature  ; — each  has  burning  within 
him  the  lamp  of  immortality,  which,  be  it  for  good 
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or  for  evil  destiny,  must  burn  on  for  ever;  each  has 
a  knowledge  of  there  being  duties  owing  to  his  God, 
and  to  one  another;  and  as  time  melts  away,  we 
are  all  approaching  a  place  where  we  rest  from  our 
labours :  the  small  and  the  great  are  there,  and  the 
servant  is  free  from  his  master. 

The  subject  of  human  labour  is  one  very  affect 
ing  to  contemplate,  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  espe 
cially  when  our  time  is  so  limited  as  to-night.     The 
statesman,  the  philanthropist,  the  lawyer,  look  at 
labour  from  widely  distant  points  of  view,  as  far  as 
concerns  their  immediate  practical  purposes  ;    but 
all  aim,  or  profess  to  aim,  at  a  common  object,  the 
welfare  of  mankind :  they  feel  themselves  concerned 
with  a  vast  reality,  demanding  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once  cautiously  and  comprehensively ;  since  its  re 
lations    are   entwined   with   every   social    interest 
whatever.      Ignorance    of    the   rights   of    labour, 
indeed,  is  ignorance  of  almost  everything  that  can 
entitle  a  man  to  act  in  public  life,  or  conduct  his 
own  affairs  with  the  least  degree  of  credit  or  even 
safety;  and  I  undertake  to  say,  that  a  careful  study 
of  those  rights,  of  their  true  foundations,  and  gra 
dual  development,  tends  to  sober,  to  strengthen,  to 
expand,  and  elevate  the  thoughts  of  the  student,  (if 
he  bear  ever  in  mind  that  he  is  doing  it  for  practical 
purposes),  more  than  any  other  single   branch  of 
human  science.     It  involves  so  much  political  and 
legal    knowledge,    that   it  largely   and   intimately 
acquaints  us  with  the  history  of  our  species,  in  the 
most  important  and  interesting  stages  of  their  social 
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progress.  The  more  a  man  sees,  and  deeply  reflects 
upon,  the  nature  of  labour, — upon  the  sensitive  and 
complete  character  of  the  relations  which  exist  in  a 
free  country  between  employer  and  employed, — the 
quicker  will  he  be  in  detecting,  the  more  anxiously 
energetic  in  guarding  against,  the  consequences  of 
rash  interference  with  such  a  subject,  legislatively 
or  otherwise.  Now  I  acknowledge  myself  able  to 
deal  but  feebly  with  that  subject,  though  having 
devoted  to  it  much  of  my  attention  for  many  years. 
Still  I  shall  make  the  attempt,  to-night,  honestly, 
and  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  present  to  you  some  of 
the  results  of  my  own  observation  and  reflections, 
grouped  under  the  four  words  which  I  have  not 
inconsiderately  chosen — The  RIGHTS,  the  DIFFI 
CULTIES,  the  DIGNITY,  and  the  CONSOLATIONS  of 
labour.  When  saying  that  the  four  words  indicat 
ing  the  scope  of  this  lecture,  have  been  not  incon 
siderately  chosen,  let  me  assure  you,  that  the  only 
claims  I  prefer  to  your  serious  attention  to-night, 
are  founded  on  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  exhibit  to 
you  a  faithful  picture  of  a  subject  of  no  common 
difficulty,  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all  present, 
and  on  my  having  come  before  you  on  your  own 
repeated  invitation ;  which,  considering  my  public 
and  grave  relations  to  this  place,  I  found  it  impos 
sible  any  longer  to  resist.  But  so  foreign  to  my 
pursuits  and  purposes,  and  inconsistent  with  my 
avocations,  is  the  appearing  on  occasions  like  this, 
that  I  intend  it  to  be  the  last  time,  as  it  is  also 
the  first,  of  my  appearing  before  a  Mechanics' 
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Institute,  any  where.  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
this  for  various  reasons.  Being  however,  here,  I 
sincerely  assure  you,  that  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  and  respect,  and 
only  those  things  which  may  be  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  for  practical  purposes.  As  I  do  not 
presume,  then,  to  be  your  teacher,  so  neither  can  I 
descend  to  be  your  flatterer,  nor  be  guilty  of  aiming 
at  personal  display.  For  both  these  objects,  time  and 
the  occasion  are  infinitely  too  precious,  and  I  have 
too  much  respect  for  you,  and  myself. 

"We,  that  are  assembled  here,  belong  to  the  work 
ing  classes;  we  work  for  our  living;  some  of  us, 
more  or  less,  with  our  heads,  than  our  hands ;  but  in 
a  Mechanics'  Institute,  I  shall  concern  myself  chiefly 
with  that  description  of  labour  which  may  be  con 
veniently  designated,  as  manual,  or  mechanical,  in 
which  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  present  spend 
their  lives.  Let  me,  however,  in  passing,  for  a 
moment  speak  of  labour  of  another  kind,  the  labour 
of  the  mind,  exclusively, — the  hand  only  indicating 
and  preserving  the  precious  results  of  that  patient 
and  profound  thought  which,  from  age  to  age,  gives 
purpose,  direction,  efficacy,  and  value  to  the  other 
— to  every  other  kind  of  labour  whatever.  The 
working  classes !  are  those  not  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  in  its  very  highest  sense,  few  in  number,  com 
paratively,  though  they  be,  who  by  their  noble 
powers  of  thought  make  those  discoveries  in  science, 
which  have  given  tenfold  efficacy  and  value  to  labour, 
turned  it  suddenly  into  a  thousand  new  channels — 
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and  conferred  on  all  classes  of  society  new  con- 
veniencies  and  enjoyments?  Are  we  to  overlook 
those  great  intellects  which  have  devoted  themselves 
to  statesmanship,  to  jurisprudence,  to  morals, — to 
the  science  of  medicine — securing  and  advancing  the 
permanent  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  and  reliev 
ing  them  from  physical  anguish  and  misery; — the 
genius  devoted  to  literature,  refining,  expanding, 
and  elevating  the  minds  of  all  capable  of  it,  and 
whose  immortal  works  are  glittering  like  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  hemisphere  of  thought  and 
imagination?  No,  my  friends,  let  us  not  be  so  un 
thinking,  unjust,  or  ungrateful;  let  us  rather  be 
thankful  to  God  for  giving  us  men  of  such  powers, 
and  opportunity  and  inclination  to  exert  them,  not 
for  their  own  reputation's  sake  alone,  but  for  our 
advantage;  and  let  us  never  attempt  to  enhance  the 
claims  of  manual,  by  forgetting  or  depreciating  those 
of  intellectual  labour.  I  could  at  this  moment,  give 
you  a  dozen  instances  within  my  personal  knowledge, 
of  men  to  whom  God  has  given  very  little  physical 
strength,  but  great  mental  endowments;  and  who 
cheerfully  undergo  an  amount  of  exhausting  labour, 
of  which  you  have  no  idea,  in  conducting  public 
affairs,  political  and  legal,  and  prosecuting  scientific 
researches  immortalising  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
These,  then, — men  of  letters,  of  science, — authors, 
philosophers,  divines,  statesmen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
-=-we  not  only  admit  among  us  into  the  ranks  of  the 
working  classes,  recognising  their  power  and  grate 
ful  for  its  virtuous  exercise — but  welcome  them  with 
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pride;  grudging  them  no  honours  and  distinctions 
which  society  can  confer  upon  them,  and  which,  in 
deed,  genius  can  command  in  all  ages,  as  the  spon 
taneous  homage  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now,  however,  descend  from  the  rarified 
and  radiant  regions  into  which  we  have  soared  for 
a  moment — where  dwells  high  intellectual  power; 
but  bear  in  mind  its  kindred  toils,  the  toils  of  those 
whose  anxieties  and  sacrifices  are  quite  as  great  as 
any  of  ours,  and  whose  glorious  self-devotion  should 
inspirit  ourselves  in  the  contemplation. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us, 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time ; 

Footprints,  that  perchance  another 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwreck'd  brother — 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

I. — First,  then,  of  the  RIGHTS  of  labour;  and  I 
may  sum  them  all  up  in  these  words — labour,  in 
England,  and  in  all  her  dominions  all  over  the  world, 
is  FREE.  "We  say,  here,  in  language  which  was 
successfully  used  in  the  legislature,  in  1824,  that 
every  law  ought  to  be  repealed,  which  shackles  any 
man  in  the  free  disposition  of  his  labour,  provided 
that  free  disposition  do  not  interfere  with  any  vital 
interest,  and  thereby  endanger  the  political  existence 
of  the  state.  A  word  or  two  about  the  pedigree,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  of  labour — a  subject  at  which  I 
glanced,  but  very  gravely,  a  few  minutes  ago. 
u 
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"Labour"  says  one  of  the  great  lights  of  our 
country,  Adam  Smith,  "was  the  first  price,  the 
original  purchase  money,  that  was  paid  for  all 
things.  It  was  not  by  Gold,  or  by  Silver,  but 
by  Labour,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world 
was  originally  purchased."  "  It  is  the  talis 
man  that  has  raised  man  from  the  condition  of  the 
savage,"  says  a  distinguished  living  Economist, 
"that  has  changed  the  desert  and  the  forest  into 
cultivated  fields;  that  has  covered  the  earth  with 
cities,  and  the  ocean  with  ships ;  that  has  given  us 
plenty,  comfort  and  elegance,  instead  of  want,  misery 
and  barbarism."  But  I  proceed  to  present  you  with 
two  noble  passages— one  by  a  great  English,  the 
other  by  a  great  French  authority, — on  which, 
much  that  I  have  to  say,  will  form  a  practical 
commentary.  And  first,  the  Englishman.  "The 
property  which  every  man  has  in  his  own  labour, 
as  it  is  the  original  foundation,  of  all  other  property, 
so  is  it  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  patri 
mony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the  strength  and  dex 
terity  of  his  hands  ;  and  to  hinder  him  from 
employing  his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  injury  to  his 
neighbour,  is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred 
property.  It  is  a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the 
just  liberty  of  both  the  workman  and  those  who 
might  be  disposed  to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders 
the  one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks  proper,  so 
it  hinders  the  other  from  employing  whom  they  think 
proper."  And  now  let  us  hear  the  Frenchman : 
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"  Labour  is  the  poor  man's  property :  no  property 
is  more  sacred:  and  neither  time,  nor  authority  can 
sanction  the  violation  of  his  right  freely  to  dispose 
of  this  his  only  resource."  These  are  respectively 
the  words  of  our  own  distinguished  Adam  Smith, 
and  of  the  great  and  good  Turgot,  the  minister  of 
Louis  XVI;  and  those  words  are  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold.  They  are  however  only 
an  expansion  of  my  short  proposition,  that  in  Eng 
land,  labour  is  free:  but  what  that  practically  means, 
what  consequences  it  involves,  is  a  matter  of  equal 
moment  and  difficulty  to  determine,  as  you  may 
shortly  see. 

Let  us  glance,  for  one  moment,  at  the  famous  two 
free  states  of  antiquity,  Greece  and  Rome.  Labour 
was  not  free  there!  A  vast  majority  of  the  people 
were  sunk  in  cruel  and  abject  slavery.  In  free 
Greece,  there  seem  to  have  been  only  about  30,000 
freemen,  to  400,000  slaves !  while  in  Rome  there 
were  private  persons  who  owned  as  many  as  4000 
slaves,  whom  their  masters  could  torture,  aye,  even 
to  the  death ;  and  their  great  historian,  Tacitus,  has 
recorded  the  hideous  and  damning  fact,  that  a  master 
of  consular  rank,  who  owned  400  domestic  slaves, 
having  been  murdered  by  one  of  them,  all  the 
remainder  were  at  once  put  to  death,  according  to 
the  law  of  Rome, — free  and  enlightened  Rome, — 
and  with  the  deliberate  approval  of  the  senate! 
And  let  the  working  classes  of  England  look  back 
a  little  into  their  own  history,  and  they  will  see  their 
predecessors  also  groaning  in  a  state  of  absolute 
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slavery — called  Villenage — a  villein  having  been 
deemed  as  absolutely  the  property  of  his  lord,  as  a 
dog,  or  a  hog.  He  was  unable  to  acquire,  by  his 
own  labour,  any  property:  all  he  earned  belonged 
solely  to  his  lord.  He  was  held  to  be  attached  to 
the  land,  and,  poor  wretch !  was  sold  with  it ;  torn 
from  his  family:  his  children  were  slaves:  and  if  a 
male  and  female  slave  of  different  masters  married, 
their  masters  claimed  any  children  that  might  be 
born,  and  who  were  divided  between  them!  By 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the 
condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  villeins  had 
been  improved  into  that  of  hired  labourers.  The 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  these  on  a  grand  scale,  is 
in  the  year  1352  ;  when  the  fearful  pestilence  of 
1348  had  so  reduced  their  numbers,  that  the  legisla 
ture  sternly  interposed,  "  to  deny  the  poor,"  in  the 
indignant  language  of  Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  transient 
amelioration  of  their  lot  which,  the  progress  of 
population  or  other  analogous  circumstances  will, 
without  any  interference,  very  rapidly  take  away." 
These  poor  creatures  were  naturally  anxious  to  be 
better  paid  for  their  labour,  when  it  had  become  so 
greatly  increased  in  value;  but  the  legislature,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III,  passed  acts  peremptorily 
fixing,  with  extreme  precision,  the  rates  at  which 
both  farm  servants  and  mechanics  should  be  obliged 
to  work,  on  pain  of  punishment  by  fine  and  im 
prisonment.  This  was  the  memorable  "  Statute  of 
Labourers,"  passed  just  five  centuries  ago.  To 
appreciate  the  space  passed  over — the  shadow  of  the 
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sun  of  liberty  over  the  dial-plate  of  social  progress 
— imagine  an  attempt  in  1856,  to  pass  the  act  of 
1352!  Labour,  I  repeat,  is  now  free;  and  why? 
Let  us  bow  our  head  in  adoring  gratitude,  while 
acknowledging  the  blessed  influence  of  Christianity 
— proclaiming  as  with  Archangel's  trumpet,  the 
sublime  words, HONOUR  ALL  MEN!*  declaring  thereby 
the  equality  of  all  before  God,  and  addressing, 
moreover,  its  revelations  in  an  especial  manner  to 
the  poor.  The  fetters  of  slavery  melt  in  the  sun 
light  of  Christianity;  and  here,  in  this  glorious 
Island  of  ours,  so  pure  is  our  air,  that  slavery 
perishes  in  it:  you  may  see  it  coming;  but  the  instant 
it  touches  England  it  is  gone,  and  lo!  a  new  free- 
man  is  seen,  kissing  with  wild  ecstacy  the  soil  that 
has  wrought  the  miracle.  And  so  it  is,  too,  with 
our  glorious  and  gallant  neighbour  and  ally,  France: 
whose  highest  judicial  tribunal  declared,  in  the  year 
\  840,  that  "  it  was  an  ancient  and  fundamental 
maxim  of  the  law  of  France  that  every  slave  was 
free  from  the  moment  that  he  put  his  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  France."  Can  I,  however,  stand  here,  in 
this  old  town  of  Hull,  almost  close  to  the  statue  of 
your  illustrious  Wilberforce,  without  thinking  of 
him,  of  Clarkson,  and  of  our  other  heroes  of 
England,  by  whose  magnificent  exertions,  in  the 
ever  memorable  interval  between  1806  and  1833, 
slavery  was  abolished  throughout  the  British  do 
minions — and  England  has  been  ever  since  entering 

*  1  Peter,  ii.  17. 
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into  treaty  after  treaty,  almost  annually,  with  other 
states,  for  the  abolition  of  Foreign  slavery?  Listen 
to  the  grand  but  not  unmerited  eulogy  pronounced 
by  one  of  the  most  justly  celebrated  men  of  America, 
the  late  Dr.  Channing,  on  the  conduct  of  this  country 
in  not  only  abolishing  West  India  slavery,  but 
doing  it  at  a  prodigious  pecuniary  sacrifice.  "  Great 
Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt,  and 
with  a  grinding  taxation,  contracted  a  new  debt  of 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not 
to  Englishmen,  but  the  degraded  African!  I  know 
not  that  history  records  an  act  so  disinterested,  so 
sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages,  England's  naval 
triumphs  will  necessarily  shrink  into  a  more  and 
more  narrow  space,  in  the  records  of  our  race;  but 
this  moral  triumph  will  fill  a  broader,  brighter  page ! " 
Let  us  now  ask,  however,  what  is  really  signified 
by  the  expression,  that  labour  is  free  in  England  f 
simply  this,  that — subject  to  two  or  three  exceptions 
founded  on  reason,  justice,  and  humanity,  which  I 
will  presently  mention — every  British  subject  may 
work  at  any  kind  of  labour,  for  any  person,  any 
where,  for  any  recompense,  and  for  any  space  of 
time,  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
that  other.  I  say  he  may  work  for  anyone,  any 
where:  and  repeat  it,  in  order  that  I  may  apprise 
you  that  it  is  no  longer  ago  than  1825,  that  all  acts 
Avere  repealed  which  prohibited,  under  heavy  penal 
ties  and  liabilities,  a  British  artificer  from  going 
abroad  !  Down  to  that  period, — though  the 
mechanic  were  starving,  and  population  redundant, 
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still  the  prohibitory  law  was  inexorable ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  his  own  country,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  earn  an  honest  subsistence 
abroad.  The  legislature,  however,  was  persuaded, 
at  length  that,  in  the  language  of  W.  Huskisson, 
every  man  was  entitled  to  carry  that  talent  which 
God  had  given  him,  and  those  acquirements  which 
his  diligence  had  attained,  to  any  market  in  which 
he  was  likely  to  obtain  the  highest  remuneration, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  any  perma 
nent  and  overwhelming  necessity  against  it.  The 
British  workman  has  ever  since  been  free,  therefore, 
to  compete  with  the  artizans  of  the  whole  world,  in 
ingenuity  and  industry.  And  when  I  say  that  a 
man  may  agree  to  serve  for  any  length  of  time,  I 
mean  that  he  may,  if  he  choose,  contract  to  work 
for  a  particular  person,  for  his  whole  life,  according 
to  the  law  of  England,  lately  affirmed  to  be  such, 
but  in  this  respect,  differing  from  that  of  France, 
where  such  a  length  of  service  is  deemed  inconsist 
ent  with  personal  freedom. — Again,  by  the  law  of 
England,  whatever  labour  a  man  does  for  another, 
is  prima  facie,  to  be  paid  for,  unless  that  other  can 
show  that  it  was  not.  If  every  man's  labour  is  free, 
so  every  man  has  a  property  in  his  own  labour : 
that  is,  his  earnings — the  fruits  of  them — are  his 
own,  with  the  following  five  important  exceptions. 
— The  earnings  of  married  women  belong  to  their 
husbands ;  of  children  to  their  parents ;  of  appren 
tices  to  their  masters ;  of  convicts  to  the  public ; 
and  of  paupers  to  the  community  by  which  they 
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are  maintained.     In  this  last  case,  indeed,  you  must 
observe,  that  labour  is  imposed  as  a  test  of  destitu 
tion  ;    for  the  express  purpose   of  protecting  the 
property  of  the  industrious,  in  their  own  labour,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  property,  being  consumed  by 
the  able-bodied  idle.     As  an  Englishman  is  not  a 
slave,  but  a  free-man,  he  has  a  property  not  only 
in  his  manual  labour,  but  in  the  exertion  of  his 
brain.     While  engaged  in  the  service  of  another,  if 
a  workman  happen,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
observation  and  thought,  to  make  a  discovery,  the 
law  gives  him  the  full  and  exclusive  benefit  of  it, 
though  it  may  make  him  a  thousand  times  richer 
than  his  employer.     It  would,  however,  be  a  very 
different  matter,  if  that  employer,  having  himself 
made   a    discovery,  had    employed  a  workman  to 
carry  it  out,  and  the  latter  had  suggested  something 
calculated  only  more  effectually  or  conveniently  to 
do  so.     I  need  not  here  do  more  than  remind  you 
how  carefully  the  law  strives  to  encourage  men  of 
letters,  of  science,  ingenuity,  and  in  the  fine  arts, 
by  giving  them  copyright  and  patent  right, — that 
is,   a    lengthened    period   of   exclusive   pecuniary- 
interest  in  their  respective  compositions  and  inven 
tions,  by  which  very  large  fortunes  are  often  made, 
and  quite  suddenly,  as  the  just  reward  of  thought 
and  ingenuity. 

The  man  who  sells  his  labour  to  another  must 
perform  his  contract,  in  every  respect,  with  as 
punctual  good  faith  as  is  required  from  the  party 
purchasing  it,  or  not  only  lose  all  advantage  from 
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it,  but  subject  himself  to  liability  either  by  a  civil 
action,  or  criminally,  under  the  provisions  of  various 
statutes  passed  for  the  protection  of  persons  carry 
ing  on  great  manufactures,  who  might  be  quickly 
ruined  but  for  a  summary  remedy  being  afforded. 
In  the  year  1830  was  passed  an  act  exceedingly 
beneficial  to  the  working  man,  called  the  Truck 
Act.  "That  system,"  said  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel, 
"  had  a  direct  tendency  to  undermine  the  indepen 
dence  of  workmen.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more 
calculated  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
than  that  their  master,  who  might  be  getting 
£8,000  or  £10,000  a  year  by  his  manufactory, 
should  take  from  them  £2,000  or  £3,000  a  year 
more,  by  dealing  in  bacon  and  cheese !— I.am  favour 
able  to  the  payment  of  wages  in  money,  because  it 
encourages  feelings  of  sobriety  and  independence ; 
and  wish  the  poor  man  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
laying  by  a  little  money  for  old  age,  as  a  portion 
for  a  daughter,  or  a  provision  for  his  widow." 
"The  object  of  this  act,"  said  lately  one  of  our 
most  learned  living  judges,  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  now 
raised  to  the  peerage,  as  the  reward  of  his  long 
and  admirable  judicial  labours,  "which  applies  to 
those  who  contract  to  do  work  by  their  own  per 
sonal  labour,  is,  to  protect  such  men  as  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unprotected  class."  In  the  case  of  a 
master's  bankruptcy,  a  considerate  legislature  has 
empowered  the  court  to  order  his  servant's  wages, 
to  the  extent  of  £2,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  estate, 
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leaving  him  to  prove  for  the  rest ;  and  the  legisla 
ture  has  lately  shown  also  its  regard  for  the  sailor, 
by  making  his  wages  depend  no  longer  on  the  ship's 
earning  freight,  but  on  his  rendering  the  service  he 
had  engaged  to  give;  and  he  must  be  paid  those 
wages,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  proved  against  him 
that  he  did  not  do  his  utmost,  in  case  of  shipwreck, 
to  save  the  ship,  cargo,  and  sails. — The  abolition  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  serving  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship, 
before  being  allowed  to  exercise  a  trade,  has  still 
further  removed  restrictions  from  the  free  exercise 
of  labour;  while  our  courts  of  justice  are  exceed 
ingly  jealous  in  permitting  effect  to  be  given  to  any 
agreement  having  that  tendency.  To  one  of  our 
most  important  laws — that  of  the  removal  of  the 
settled  poor,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — has 
been  long  attributed,  by  Adam  Smith  and  others,  an 
oppressive  and  mischievous  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  labour  in  the  poorer  classes.  It  certainly 
seems  to  impede  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  and 
consequently,  to  be  injurious  to  both  employers  and 
employed  ;  and  the  legislature,  having,  ten  years 
ago,  taken  a  step  in  that  direction,  by  making  a 
poor  person  irremovable  after  residing  five  years  in 
a  parish,  has  recently  tried,  though  not  hitherto 
successfully,  to  abolish  the  law  of  removal  alto 
gether:  but  this  is  a  step  attended  with  serious 
difficulties  in  adjusting  equitably  the  burthen  of 
poor  relief. 

If  we  have  thus  seen  the  legislature  interfering, 
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in  a  bold  and  wise  spirit,  to  emancipate  labour  from 
shackles  which  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon  it  in 
a  free  country,  and  courts  of  law  zealously  second 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  legislature,  we  have  now  to 
contemplate  its  action  in  a  humane  and  benign 
spirit,  disregarding  those  hard  economical  rules, 
which  would  treat  men,  women,  and  children  as 
mere  machines  for  the  production  of  wealth.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  once  said,  that  the  great  Italian  writers 
on  political  economy  charged  those  of  England  with 
discussing  only  the  means  of  acquiring  and  distri 
buting  wealth,  instead  of  regarding  political  economy 
as  a  complex  and  comprehensive  science,  concerning 
not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  morality  and  social 
welfare,  of  the  people.  '  "  I  must  enquire/'  said  that 
eminent  statesman  (whom  I  regard  as  having  been 
sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes),  "  what  effect  the  working  of  the  rules  of 
political  economy  is  likely  to  have  on  the  morals  of 
a  country ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  applica 
tion  of  those  rules  adds  to  the  stock  of  wealth,  but 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  destruction  of  morals 
among  the  people,  I  certainly,  to  preserve  those 
morals  pure,  will  overlook  and  throw  aside  the 
rules  of  political  economy."  On  these  principles  he 
assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Truck  Act  in  1830 ; 
and  in  1836,  in  speaking  on  the  Factory  Regula 
tions  Bill,  thus  expressed  himself: — "  One  word  on 
the  danger  of  foreign  competition,  said  to  be  likely 
to  result  from  the  measure.  That  is  certainly  a 
good  ground  for  reducing  the  duty  on  cotton  wool, 
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but  not  for  endangering  the  health  of  the  factory 
children.  I  am,  however,  quite  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  any  severe  restrictions  on  labour,  from 
the  belief  that  they  are  calculated  to  undermine  the 
commercial  energies  of  the  country,  and  thereby 
strike  a  blow  against  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
the  people."  Influenced  by  these  last  considerations, 
in  the  year  1847,  he  deprecated,  I  believe  with 
perfect  sincerity,  and  from  conviction,  the  further 
limitation  then  proposed  on  the  labour  of  women 
and  children,  in  mills  and  factories.  "It  is  my 
sincere  conviction,"  said  he  in  the  latter  year,  "  that 
it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes — that 
it  will  not  tend  to  the  advancement  of  their  intel 
lectual  culture,  or  of  their  social  improvement,  to 
impose  a  new  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour ;" 
and  he  declared  that  "  legislative  restrictions  on  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  were  only  nominally 
such  on  them,  but  practically  on  the  labour  of  adult 
males."  The  legislature,  however,  has  been  of  a 
different  opinion,  since  the  year  1833  ;  when  the 
first  Factory  Act  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  103.)  was 
passed,  reciting,  "  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
hours  of  labour,  of  children  and  young  persons 
employed  in  mills  and  factories,  should  be  regulated, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  great  numbers  of  children 
and  young  persons  now  employed  in  them,  and 
their  hours  of  labour  are  longer  than  is  desirable, 
due  regard  being  had  to  their  health  and  means  of 
education/'  By  that  statute  many  excellent  regu 
lations  were  made  to  mitigate  such  evils.  And 
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again,  in  the  years  1844,  1847,  1850,  and  1853, 
other  acts  were  passed,  further  and  further  restrict 
ing  the  hours  of  labour  of  women,  young  persons, 
and  children,  in  print-works,  mills,  and  factories ; 
carefully  providing  for  their  education ;  fixing  the 
times  for  beginning  and  ending  work,  so  as  to  pre 
vent  their  toiling  excessively,  and  at  unseasonable 
hours  ;  securing  their  holidays  and  periods  for 
recreation,  fixing  their  meal-times  ;  securing  the 
cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  the  scenes  of  their 
toil;  guarding  them  as  far  as  practicable  against 
exposure  to  danger  from  machinery :  and  subject 
ing  mills  and  factories  to  constant  and  systematic 
inspection,  regulation,  and  periodical  report  to  par 
liament,  by  medical  men  and  government  officers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the  benevolent  care 
of  the  legislature  be  not  frustrated,  or  in  anyway 
evaded. — Again,  no  woman,  or  girl  of  any  age,  and 
no  boy  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  is  now  allowed 
to  work,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  in  any  mine  or 
colliery;  and  no  boy  can  be  apprenticed  in  such 
work  under  that  age,  nor  for  more  than  eight  years. 
No  young  person  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
allowed  to  enter  any  flue  or  chimney  to  sweep  it,  or 
extinguish  fire ;  and  no  boy  under  sixteen  years  old 
can  be  apprenticed  to  a  chimney-sweeper ;  and  even 
if  he  be,  the  moment  he  wishes  it,  a  magistrate  will 
discharge  him  from  his  articles. 

While  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  from 
the  philanthropic  solicitude  thus  displayed  by  the 
legislature,  to  protect  those  who  require  protection, 
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it  were  wild  and  perilous  indeed,  to  disregard  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  as  it  affects 
employers,  as  well  as  the  employed.  The  former 
must  be  really  free,  as  well  as  the  latter:  it  is  surely 
but  rational,  just,  and  politic,  to  encourage,  rather 
than  discourage  the  enterprise  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  investment  of  his  capital.  The  contrary 
course  would  infallibly  paralyse  the  arm  that  would 
uphold  the  working  classes  and  elevate  their  condi 
tion  in  society.  To  put  the  question  broadly — let 
us  reduce  the  hours  of  daily  labour  to  two,  if  we 
choose;  but  we  must  not  expect  the  master  to  pay 
for  twelve.  See,  again,  the  competing  considerations 
which  have  to  be  most  anxiously  borne  in  mind  in 
all  such  movements! 

Though  from  the  highest  considerations  of  hu 
manity  and  morality,  we  choose  thus  to  impose 
protective  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  women  and 
children,  the  legislature  does  not  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  the  adult  male,  in  the  disposal  of  his 
labour.  He  may,  if  he  choose,  and  if  he  can,  work 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  or  if  he  can  afford  it, 
only  one  or  two,  out  of  the  twenty-four.  He  is 
free  to  determine  entirely  for  himself,  guided  by 
inclination,  or  necessity ;  by  a  regard  for  his  health, 
and  a  desire  for  leisure,  recreation,  and  improvement. 

We  have  at  length,  however,  arrived  at  a  topic  of 
remarkable  interest,  importance,  and  of  difficulty 
apparently  insuperable,  in  which  ever  way  it  is 
approached,  or  looked  at, — in  its  social,  economical, 
moral,  or  legal  aspect.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  cul- 
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minating  point  of  the  freedom  of  labour;  yet  involv 
ing  so  many  critical  and  delicate  considerations,  that 
I  hardly  know  how  to  touch  them  at  once  satisfac 
torily,  and  with  the  brevity  and  simplicity  befitting 
such  an  occasion  as  this. — Let  me,  however,  at  once 
leap  right  into  the  subject — or  rather  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns ;  and  I  choose  to  call  those  two  horns, 
Work  and  Wages ! 

We  have  divine  authority  for  saying  that  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;  and  that  the  employer 
may  give  what  he  pleases,  and  the  employed  is 
content  to  take,  for  that  labour,  as  we  learn  from  the 
parable  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  which  also 
shows  that  the  agreement  for  the  hire  of  labour, 
must  be  strictly  performed — Friend,  I  do  thee  no 
wrong.  Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 
lake  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way! — Labour  is  in 
truth  a  commodity  for  which  one  man  naturally 
wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  possibly  can;  but 
unfortunately  another  as  naturally  wants  to  get  it 
for  as  little  as  he  possibly  can !  There  is  the  difficulty, 
which  has  so  long  soured  the  tempers,  worried  the 
hearts,  split  the  heads,  and  emptied  the  pockets  of 
both  parties;  especially  as  they  have  justly  insisted 
on  equal  freedom :  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Nay, 
to  such  a  height  have  disputes  on  this  subject  often 
risen,  as  to  alarm  the  whole  community;  to  bring 
matters  to  a  dead  lock ;  and  society  to  the  very  verge 
of  disorganisation.  *  * 

I  can  suggest  no  specific  for  these  malignant  dis 
orders,  except  the  true  Christian  feeling,  which  as 
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effectually  prevents,  as  cures  them :  which  allays 
excitement,  and  extinguishes  resentment:  which 
applies  the  golden,  the  divine  rule  of  action,  do  unto 
others,  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  !  If  I 
might  be  listened  to,  I  would  say,  believe  one  who 
works  as  hard  for  his  livelihood  as  any  of  you; 
whose  sympathies  and  interests  are  bound  up  with 
labour,  as  the  only  capital  with  which  God  has  en 
trusted  him,  that  the  only  real  remedy  is  that  which 
I  have  indicated — Christianity, — our  common  Chris 
tianity  ;  the  heavenly  magnet  that  attracts  all 
hearts;  the  only  solvent  of  our  selfishness;  the 
gentle  regulator  of  wayward  wills  and  tempers; 
the  styptic  for  a  wounded  spirit;  the  very  sun  of  love. 
And  how  would  Christianity  practically  act?  By 
prescribing  calmness,  candour,  and  a  genial  spirit  of 
conciliation.  It  would  tell  each  party  to  make  large 
allowances,  if  only  to  secure  a  common  interest 
Each  ought  honestly  to  place  himself,  for  a  moment, 
in  the  other's  situation,  when  each  might  see  causes 
in  operation  which  he  might  never  otherwise  have 
perceived,  trials  and  difficulties  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed.  Let  the  master  look  steadily  at  the 
position  of  the  working  man,  especially  in  hard 
times,  pressed  down  to  the  earth  with  exhausting 
labour,  anxiety,  and  galling  privations  endured  by 
himself,  and  his  family, — often  almost  maddening 
him,  as  he  feels  that  it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  rise  up 
early,  to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow!  In 
such  moments  of  despondency  and  despair,  he  feels 
as  though  the  appalling  language  of  the  Prophet 
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were  sounding  in  his  ears,  son  of  man,  eat  thy  bread 
with  quaking,  and  drink  thy  water  with  trembling, 
and  with  carefulness! — He  cannot  keep  himself,  and 
those  towards  whom  his  harassing  heart  yearns  so 
tenderly,  from  the  very  jaws  of  starvation,  with  all 
his  patience,  economy,  and  sobriety;  and  yet  he  sees, 
out  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  his  employers  appar 
ently  rolling  in  riches,  and  revelling  in  luxury  and 
splendour!  But  let  that  workman,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  as  he  would  be  done  by;  let  his  master 
(who  may  have  risen  to  be  such  from  the  workman's 
own  rank,  after  a  life  of  hard  labour,  honourable 
conduct,  and  superior  energy)  deal  with  his  capital, 
which  happens  to  be  his  money,  as  the  workman 
with  his,  which  happens  to  be  his  labour,  freely. 
Let  him  reflect  on  the  anxieties  and  dangers  to  which 
his  employer  is  often  exposed,  but  dare  not  explain 
or  make  public,  lest  it  should  injure  or  ruin  his 
credit:  his  capital  may  be  locked  up  in  machinery, 
or  he  may  otherwise  be  unable  to  realize  it,  however 
desperate  his  emergency,  without  a  destructive 
sacrifice :  great  but  perfectly  legitimate  speculations 
may  have  failed,  from  causes  he  could  not  forsee  or 
control — from  accident,  from  the  fraud  or  misfortune 
of  others,  from  a  capricious  change  in  public  taste. 
He  may  have  been  running  desperately,  but  with  an 
honest  spirit,  along  the  black  line  of  bankruptcy 
itself,  for  many  months,  without  his  workmen 
dreaming  of  it,  and  yet  has  punctually  paid  their 
weekly  wages  to  perhaps  several,  or  many  hundreds 
of  them,  often  borrowing  at  heavy  interest,  to  do  so, 
x 
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while  the  workmen  supposed  him  always  the  master 
of  untold  thousands! — Now  I  say,  let  each  party 
try  to  think  of  all  these  things,  and  pause,  before 
he  commit  himself  to  a  rash  and  ruinous  line  of 
hostility.  A  strike,  as  it  is  called — (word  of  ill 
omen  to  those  forced  to  join  in  one!)  too  often  par 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  social  suicide.  Capital — 
that  is  labour  and  money — at  war  with  itself,  may 
be  compared  to  the  madman,  who  in  a  sudden  phrenzy 
dashes  each  of  his  fists  against  the  other,  till  both 
are  bleeding,  and  disabled  perhaps  for  ever. 

The  thinking  part  of  the  public  often  considers 
that  it  sees  faults  in  each  party  to  these  direful 
conflicts;  but  whether  both  or  only  one  be  in  fault, 
the  public  laments  to  see  each  inflicting  on  the  other 
wounds  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  heal,  if  they 
be  not  even  incurable,  engendering  a  truly  cancerous 
condition  of  feeling,  destructive  of  the  very  relation 
itself  between  employer  and  employed.  But  I  quit 
this  painfully  interesting — this  vitally  important 
topic,  with  two  observations.  First,  a  practical 
security  against  flagrant  wrong  on  either  side  may 
be  found  in  the  knowledge,  by  each  party,  of  the 
very  power  thus  possessed  by  the  other,  and  which 
operates,  so  to  speak,  by  way  of  a  salutary  preventive 
check:  as  a  sword  hanging  in  ierrorem  over  the  heads 
of  each,  watching  the  other's  movements,  and  ten 
dency  to  over-reaching.  Secondly,  if  no  friendly 
interference  be  invoked  by  both, — if  over-reaching 
and  resentment  must  have  its  sway — let  both  parties 
reflect,  the  master,  that  the  workman  is  free  to  take 
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his  labour,  the  workman,  that  the  master  is  free  to 
take  his  capital,  abroad:  while  British  industry, 
ingenuity,  and  capital,  have  surely  enough  to  do 
already,  to  hold  their  own  against  those  of  foreign 
countries. 

Again,  let  each  party  sincerely  try  to  respect  the 
other,  to  find  out  and  dwell  on  those  qualities, 
really,  and  to  so  large  an  extent  entitling  each  to 
the  other's  respect  and  sympathy.  Let  the  master 
reflect  on  the  patience,  aye,  the  truly  heroic  patience, 
self-denial,  fortitude,  and  energy  with  which  the 
workman  endures  severe  trials  and  privations;  and 
let  the  workman  reflect  on  the  fairness  and  moder 
ation,  often  under  circumstances  of  serious  difficulty, 
on  the  generosity  and  munificence  of  his  master:  as 
could  be  testified  by  tens  of  thousands  of  grateful 
workmen,  in  seasons  of  sickness,  suffering,  and 
bereavement. 

II. — We  have  now  taken  a  comprehensive,  and 
I  hope  a  correct  view  of  the  rights  of  labour,  all 
really  resolvable  into  its  freedom. 

But  we  have  already  seen,  I  am  sure,  that  the 
exercise  of  these  rights  of  itself  suggests  many  of 
the  DIFFICULTIES  with  which  labour  has  to  contend, 
and  those  often  of  a  serious  and  severe  character. 
Besides  these,  however,  it  has  others  to  arm  against. 

That  labour  was  originally  designed  as  the  lot  of 
man,  is  shown  by  Holy  Scripture;  in  the  earliest 
pages  of  which  we  find  it  significantly  stated,  that, 
before  plants  were  in  the  earth,  and  herbs  grew, — 
there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground:  but  as  soon  as  he 
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had  been  formed,  he  was  put  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
to  dress  and  to  keep  it,  with  permission  freely  to  eat  of 
every  tree  in  it,  except  one.  That  one,  nevertheless, 
he  impiously  chose  to  eat,  and  was  no  longer  suffered 
to  remain  tenant  of  the  garden,  but  was  thrust  out, 
into  ground  which  he  was  told  was  cursed  for  his 
sake :  he  was  to  eat  of  it  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  his 
life;  it  was  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles;  and  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face  he  was  to  eat  bread,  till  he  returned 
to  the  ground  from  which  he  had  been  taken.  See, 
alas !  how  woefully  different  became  the  exertion, 
which  had  originally  been  ordained  as  a  pleasant 
and  elevating  recreation,  and  the  labour  which  was 
thenceforth  to  become  hard  and  humiliating,  as  the 
consequence  of  disobedience !  This  is  the  gloomy 
original  of  the  Difficulties  of  labour :  and  one  has 
but  to  utter  the  word,  for  its  sad  significance  to 
appear  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience. — While 
pure  intellectual  labour  has  its  own  exquisite  grati 
fications,  so  it  has  its  special  drawbacks  and  difficul 
ties,  of  a  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  character, 
often  harassing  enough  separately,  but  far  more 
formidable  in  combination.  Some  of  them,  again, 
seem  almost  in  the  nature  of  necessary  conditions  of 
labour,  in  the  present  state  of  things ;  others,  how 
ever,  are  attributable  to  evil  habits ; — some  are  such 
as  may  be  mitigated  or  alleviated  by  the  labourer 
himself,  and  by  those  whose  social  position,  advan 
tages,  and  opportunity  afford  them  the  means  of 
doing  so.  And  no  one  with  a  spark  of  manly 
sympathy  in  his  composition,  can  contemplate, 
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unmoved,  the  spectacle  of  another  bowed  down 
with  unremitting  and  monotonous  physical  labour, 
from  morning  till  night,  which  is  of  itself  calculated 
to  depress  the  animal  spirits,  to  sour  the  temper,  to 
paralyse  the  mental  faculties,  and  prematurely 
exhaust  the  physical  energies.  Ought  not  ready 
and  large  allowances  to  be  made  for  the  short-com 
ings  of  a  man  so  situated  ?  Ought  we  not  to  reflect 
what  a  gloomy  aspect  life  too  often  wears  to  one 
condemned  to  look  at  it  through  the  chilling  and 
darkened  medium  of  wearisomeness,  anxiety,  disap 
pointment,  and  despondency  ? — whose  utmost  exer 
tions  fail  to  secure  even  the  minor  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life  and  society — nothing  beyond  a 
bare  and  even  precarious  existence  ?  Talk  to  him  ! 
of  the  pleasures  of  home !  and  snug  fireside !  as 
worn  out  with  toil  he  returns  from  work-shop  or 
manufactory,  to  his  lodgings,  in  a  close  and  filthy 
neighbourhood,  only  to  meet  misery  looking  out  of 
the  sunken  eyes  and  reflected  from  cheeks  white 
and  wasted,  it  may  be,  with  both  sickness  and  want, 
and  this  too — not  every  now  and  then,  but  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year  !  Callous  and  worthless  must  he  be,  who 
can  put  harsh  constructions  on  everything  said  or 
done  by  such  an  one ;  and  blessed  indeed  he,  who, 
by  his  wisdom  or  beneficence,  is  able  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  or  any  section 
or  individual  of  them.  "The  great  evil  of  the 
present  day " — said  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
year  1830, — "is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  enjoy- 
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merits  of  the  humbler  classes,  to  lower  them  in  the 
scale  of  society,  and  widen  their  separation  from  the 
upper  classes." — Seventeen  years  afterwards — after 
an  interval  in  which  so  much  had  been  nobly  done 
to  remedy  these  evils,  he  thus  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons,  "  I  feel  that  in  improving  the  condi 
tion  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  working 
classes,  we  are  advancing  the  first  and  highest 
interests.  I  feel  that  society  is  not  safe  unless  we 
can  do  that.  We  are  giving  these  classes  intellec 
tual  improvement ;  but  unless  the  general  character 
of  our  legislature  be  to  increase  their  comfort  and 
to  improve  their  moral  habits,  their  mere  intellectual 
improvement  will  become  a  source  of  danger  and 
not  of  strength.  By  every  means,  then — by  the 
improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  our  towns, 
by  substituting  innocent  recreations  for  vicious  and 
sensual  indulgence,  we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
increase  the  enjoyments  and  improve  the  character 
of  the  working  classes.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
hopes  of  the  future  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  this  country,  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
improvement,  religious  as  well  as  moral,  of  those 
classes."  There  spoke  the  enlightened  and  philan 
thropic  Christian  statesman ;  and  no  one  is  worthy 
of  that  lofty  name,  who  does  not  heartily  adopt,  and 
vigorously  act  upon,  those  views. 

The  words  which  I  have  quoted,  may  be  said  to 
contain  the  heads  of  a  code  of  regulations  adapted 
to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number !  They  indicate  at  the  same  time,  infallibly, 
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four  grand  difficulties  with  which  labour  has  to  con 
tend — and  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express 
myself,  are  like  four  Evil  Eyes,  ever  fixed  upon  it — 
Irreligion,  Ignorance,  Improvidence,  Intemperance. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  four  evil  spirits,  knowing 
the  weak  and  exposed  parts  of  labour,  and  assailing 
it  with  difficulties  not  necessarily  incident  to  its 
condition,  and  which  are  removable.  The  first, 
Irreligion,  hides  from  the  labourer  all  that  dignity 
and  consolation  of  which  I  shall  shortly  have  to 
speak ;  reduces  him  even  beneath  the  level  of  the 
beasts  that  perish  ;  and  infinitely  aggravates  all  the 
natural  and  inevitable  difficulties  of  labour.  Igno 
rance  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  faithful  attendant  of 
Irreligion ;  seconding  all  her  efforts,  and  striking 
down  every  safeguard  with  which  sound  knowledge 
might  surround  labour.  That  sound  knowledge 
would  show  the  true  character  and  object  of  labour 
of  every  kind;  would  distinguish  between  necessary 
and  needless  evils  and  inconveniences ;  help  to  bear 
the  one,  and  avoid  the  other ;  point  out  the  duties, 
as  well  as  the  real  interest  of  the  labourer,  and 
render  harmless  those  who  would  seek  to  delude 
and  lead  him  astray,  for  their  own  selfish  and 
destructive  purposes.  Sound  knowledge  would  en 
able  the  labouring  classes  to  appreciate  and  second 
the  efforts  of  a  wise  and  benignant  legislature, 
instead  of  rendering  them  useless.  He  is  a  shallow 
and  presumptuous  person  who  would  attempt  or 
affect  to  under-value  the  intelligence  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  rest 
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assured  that  Great  Britain  would  not  be  what  she 
is,  at  this  moment,  but  very,  very  far  otherwise. 
Our  beneficent  God  does  not  so  often  separate  a 
strong  brain  from  strong  arms,  as  such  coxcombs 
would  suppose,  although  he  may  place  the  one  in 
circumstances  requiring  less  direct  activity  than  the 
other :  but  keen  mother  wit,  helped  by  a  right  honest 
heart,  has  enabled  our  English  working  classes  to 
weather  storms  of  difficulty  and  danger,  that  would 
have  overthrown  others,  and  have  done  so.  Sound 
knowledge  also  enables  the  working  man  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  concerning  his  relations  to  work 
men  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  serious  efforts 
requisite,  incessantly  continued,  to  sustain  a  noble 
rivalry  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  One 
well  educated  workman  is  worth  a  dozen  who  arc 
not  so,  and  has  more  than  as  many  times  their  chances 
of  advancement.  And  if  many  years'  observation 
and  reflection  entitle  me  to  make  a  recommendation, 
it  would  be,  that  the  working  classes  would  find  it 
of  the  highest  value,  to  acquire  in  a  general  way, 
as  they  could  with  a  little  effort, — for  instance,  by 
plain  and  good  lectures  in  this  very  place — some 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
rate  of  wages.  That  is  a  question,  in  its  higher  and 
remoter  branches,  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  some 
uncertainty;  but  its  elementary  principles  are  pretty 
well  agreed  upon  now,  and  directly  touch  the  only 
capital  of  the  poor  man — his  labour,  and  teach  him 
how  to  set  a  true  and  not  exaggerated  and  chimerical 
value  on  it,  at  times  when  the  keenest  dispute  has 
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arisen  on  that  very  subject.  Oh,  what  incalculable 
benefits  might  arise  from  a  knowledge,  by  the  acute 
working  classes,  of  the  leading  principles,  agreed 
upon  by  great  thinkers,  statesmen,  and  economists 
of  every  shade  of  opinion,  as  those  regulating  the 
relation  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
establishing  not  a  conflict,  but  an  absolute  identity 
of  interest!  How  much  heart-burning  and  heart 
breaking,  and  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  might  not  have  been  spared  within  the  last 
thirty  years !  I  would  allude  also  to  another  difficulty 
attending  the  exercise  of  labour,  and  springing  out 
of  that  mighty  agent  of  its  efficacy — the  division  of 
labour.  It  has  been  well  said  by  the  eminent  Adam 
Smith,  and  indeed  tallies  with  our  own  observation 
and  experience,  that  "  the  man  whose  whole  life  is 
spent  in  performing  a  few  simple  operations,  of  which 
the  effects,  too,  are  always  the  same,  has  no  occasion 
to  exert  his  understanding,  or  exercise  his  invention 
in  finding  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties 
which  never  occur."  More,  would  any  of  yourselves 
give  a  pin's  head  for  the  head  of  him  who  has  spent 
twelve  hours  a  day  for  thirty  years,  solely  in  making 
pins'  heads?  Understand,  that  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour,  is  as  sound,  as  its  application  is 
powerful  beyond  calculation :  nevertheless,  it  really 
is  attended  with  such  a  drawback.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  by  a  statement  made  a  month  or  two  ago,  by 
one  of  our  greatest  engineering  commanders,  on  his 
return  from  the  Crimea,  as  the  result  of  his  personal 
observation:  that  our  glorious  soldiers,  recruited 
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from  our  manufacturing  ranks,  magnificent  in  bra 
very,  were  yet  helpless  in  camp  service :  "  few  could 
handle  a  spade  or  mattock  decently," — I  quote  his 
own  words, — "  fewer  still  an  axe,  a  saw,  a  hammer, 
a  trowel ;  few  could  mend  their  own  clothes,  fewer 
still  their  shoes;  very  few  could  cook  their  own 
victuals." — and  he  continues  thus — "  This  sort  o 
helplessness  in  our  soldier,  arises  from  a  similar 
helplessness  of  the  classes  of  our  population,  which 
furnish  the  recruits.  The  minute  sub-division  of 
labour  in  a  highly  civilised  country,  reduces  the 
individuals  subject  to  it,  to  a  condition  as  helpless, 
whenever  they  are  separated  from  it,  and  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  as  if  the  arts  of  civilised  life 
had  never  been  invented.  But  that  is  not  its  most 
important  influence.  This  restriction  of  a  man's 
daily  occupation,  to  the  production,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  fractional  part  of  an  unit,  tends  to  narrow  and 
cramp  the  intellect,  and  restrain  versatility  of  mind, 
and  variety  of  ideas,  unless  counteracted  by  active 
and  effective  educational  means,  tending  to  expand 
and  elevate  the  mind."  These  are  weighty  truths, 
forced  into  utterance  by  actual  recent  observation, 
on  a  scene  of  ensanguined  splendour,  and  are  worthy, 
I  earnestly  assure  you,  of  your  best  consideration. 
What  then,  however?  Far  be  it  from  the  workman 
to  turn  "Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none;" 
on  the  contrary,  whatever  his  hand  findeth  to  cZo,  let 
him  do  it  with  his  might;  but  let  him,  especially  him 
in  younger  life,  seize  every  spare  moment,  to  acquire, 
not  showy  and  delusive,  but  useful  practical  know- 
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ledge,  likely  to  make  him  a  firstrate  workman — 
enabling  him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
that  may  present  itself — but  to  be  snatched  at, 
successfully,  only  ly  such  an  one.  And  let  me  plead 
with  every  fond  father  and  mother  present,  on 
behalf  of  their  children: — give  them,  poor  things! 
a  fair  chance!  Spare  no  effort,  shrink  from  no 
privation,  in  a  noble  spirit,  to  give  them  early  a 
good  practical  education, — reading,  writing,  arith 
metic,  the  elements  of  Geography,  mechanics,  and 
chemistry — for  which  they  will  bless  you  a  thousand 
times,  and  perhaps  have  it  in  their  power  to  make 
you  hereafter  rich  returns. 

The  sub-division  of  labour  leads  me  finally  to 
remark,  that  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  used  in 
those  manufactures  where  labour  is  most  sub-divided, 
has  been  the  invention  of  common  workmen,  to 
whom  that  very  sub-division  of  labour  had  suggested 
it;  and  the  mention  of  machinery  may  remind  us  of 
another  instructive  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
knowledge  enlightens  society,  and  shows  its  true  in 
terests  to  be  best  served  often  by  these  discoveries 
which  threatened  to  destroy  them.  Need  I  do  more 
than  mention  the  case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  and 
the  power-loom?  And  the  working  classes  now  see 
clearly  how  groundless  are  the  old  apprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  machinery :  whose  utility  in  applica 
tion  to  manufactures,  consists  in  the  addition  which 
it  makes  to  human  power ;  its  economy  of  human 
time ;  its  conversion  of  substances  almost  worthless 
into  articles  of  great  value,  and  the  increased  com- 
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mand  which  it  gives  society  over  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  The  forces  derived  from  wind, 
water,  and  steam,  are  so  many  vast  additions  to 
human  powers ;  and  M.  Dupin  has  calculated,  that 
the  amount  of  inanimate  force  thus  obtained,  is 
equivalent,  in  Great  Britain,  alone,  to  an  addition 
of  twenty  millions  of  labourers  ! 

The  other  two  sources  of  the  difficulties  of  labour, 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  Improvidence,  and  Intemper 
ance.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  unjust,  and 
slanderous,  as  to  charge  the  working  classes  gene 
rally  with  these,— especially  with  the  latter :  for  I 
believe  in  my  conscience,  that  whoever  knows  most 
of  the  working  classes  of  England,  as  a  class,  will 
be  loudest  in  praise  of  their  sobriety;  they  work  too 
hard,  have  too  little  time  and  money,  and  are 
inspired  by  nobler  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  than  to  be  drunkards.  But  there  are, 
alas,  as  we  all  know,  exceptions,  and  they  are 
numerous. 

Round  how  many  necks  have  these  two  evil 
habits — of  Improvidence  and  Intemperance — hung, 
for  their  whole  lives,  like  millstones ;  keeping  men 
of  the  strongest  heads  and  arms  prostrate  in  poverty 
and  misery — and  not  themselves  only,  but  their  poor 
dependant  families  !  And  how  ready  are  such  men 
to  attribute  such  effects  iff— bad  luck  !  Bad  luck, 
indeed  ? — Bad  luck  will  ever  be  to  him,  and  ill  will 
fare  his  house,  who  invites  these  two  Evil  Spirits  to 
be  his  guests  !  Inviting  them,  or  suffering  them  to 
come  in — or  shutting  them  out, — in  nine  cases  out 
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of  ten,  makes  all  the  difference  between  one  work 
man  and  another,  between  good  and  evil  fortune, 
between  a  happy  and  a  miserable,  an  unhappy  and 
a  dishonourable  life,  indeed,  in  every  rank  of  society. 
These  two  Evil  Ones  are  on  the  very  best  terms 
with  each  other ;  so  to  speak,  they  hunt  in  couples ; 
they  devour  their  victim  together !  There  may, 
however,  be  improvidence  without  intemperance, 
— improvidence  springing  from  a  weakness  and 
thoughtlessness,  which  are  highly  criminal,  when 
we  consider  the  consequences  to  which  they  lead. 
They  entail  misery  not  only  on  him  who  is  guilty 
of  them,  but  on  the  innocent ;  and  keep  the  wolf, 
want,  at  the  door,  grimly  squatting  there  with  greedy 
teeth  and  cruel  glittering  eyes,  waiting  for  that  door 
to  open,  that  he  may  spring  in  and  devour  !  And 
that  man  is  laying  in  a  certain  stock  of  misery, 
probably  for  life,  who  marries  without  having  first 
prudently  ascertained  that  he  has  a  reasonable  pro 
spect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family.  Nor  is  it 
less  morally  certain  that  wretchedness  and  ruin  will 
overtake  him  and  his  family,  who  constantly  spends 
all  he  earns,  though,  with  a  little  self-denial,  he 
might  lay  by,  if  only  a  trifle  at  first,  that  which 
would  gradually  increase,  and  give  him,  in  contem 
plating  it,  an  increasing  sense  of  self-respect,  confi 
dence,  and  independence, — providing  in  even  the 
brightest  sunshine  of  health,  and  full  work,  against 
a  rainy  day.  "The  amount  of  weekly  earnings," 
said  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  one  of  his  latest 
speeches,  "is  the  great  point  on  which  the  happi- 
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ness  and  independence  of  a  working  man's  family 
turns.  You  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance 
to  these  men,  of  a  small  saving, — of  the  possession 
of  some  such  sum  as  £10  or  £12.  It  may  be  to 
them  the  foundation  of  future  independence.  It 
may  enable  the  father  of  a  family,  imitating  the 
honourable  example  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Salford," — (Mr.  Brotherton,  who  was  at  that  mo 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons),  "  to  gather  that 
family  round  him,  and  say, — from  these  small  gains 
I  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  such  as  hun 
dreds  in  Lancashire  have  acquired  by  their  own 
industry  and  integrity.  I,  myself,"  continued  he, 
"  could  name  at  least  ten  individuals  in  Lancashire, 
who,  when  I  was  a  boy,  were  earning  25s.  or  30s. 
a  week,  and  each  of  them  is  now  worth  from 
£50,000  to  £100,000." — And  let  me,  to-night,  ask, 
can  the  good  old  town  of  Hull  point  to  no  such 
instances?  of  men,  who  have,  so  to  speak,  risen 
from  the  ranks,  and  by  patience,  economy,  judgment, 
enterprise,  and  honour,  and  with  God's  blessing  on 
their  efforts,  become  the  most  opulent  and  distin 
guished  among  their  fellow  townsmen  ?  Perhaps  I 
need  not  go  out  of  this  hall  at  this  moment,  to  find 
such  a  cheering  instance  ! 

I  shall  take  my  leave  of  the  difficulties  of  labour, 
by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  illustrious  Edmund 
Burke,  which  has  a  thousand  times  consoled  me,  in 
hours  of  fatigue  and  depression : — 

"  Difficulty  is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by 
the  supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and 
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Legislator,  who  knows  us   better  than   we  know 
ourselves,  as  he  loves  us  better  too !" 

With  this  healthy  tone  communicated  to  our  feel 
ings,  let  us  approach  the  last  department  of  our 
subject,  and  see  whether  labour,  though  it  have  its 
difficulties,  has  not  also  its  dignity  and  consolations, 
— aye,  real  DIGNITY  and  rich  CONSOLATIONS. 

III.  and  IV. — Insects  can  labour,  and  for  them 
selves  :  witness  the  bee,  and  the  ant.     Animals  can 
labour  for  mankind:  witness  the  horse,  and  the  ox; 
but  we  cannot  discover  that  they  are  conscious  of 
the  reason,  the  conditions,  and  the  objects  of  their 
labour.      They  are  insects  of  an  hour;    they   are 
beasts  that  perish.     And  what,  alas!  shall  we  say 
of  the  labour  of  the  serf,  or  the  slave?     In  whom 
man  has  impiously  done  his  best  to  extinguish  the 
divine  spark  of  intelligence — to  palsy  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  of  his  fellow-man,  and   reduce 
him,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  level  of  the  mere  beast 
of  the  field ;  to  strip  him  of  those  thoughts,  feelings, 
and   associations   which   alone   can   invest   labour 
with  interest  or  dignity!     Why  do  I  again  allude 
to   this   dismal   and   humiliating    incident  in   the 
history   of    human   labour,    and   why   have   I    so 
carefully  traced  its  emancipation  from  fetter  after 
fetter,  bound  round  it  by  the  hands  of  oppression, 
and  mistaken  policy  ?     One  object  is,  to  show  that 
a  great  source  of  the  true  dignity  of  labour,  is  to  be 
found  in  its  freedom ; — to  point  attention  closely  to 
the  contrast  between  modern  free  labour,  and  serf 
dom  and  slavery,  between  existing  freedom  and  the 
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deplorable  condition  of  ancient  slavery.  Then  may 
any  reflecting  mind  appreciate  what  is  signified  by 
the  dignity  of  labour  !  I  lay  it  down  boldly,  that 
with  free  and  virtuous  men,  there  is  no  kind  of 
labour  that  cannot  be  invested  with  dignity ;  a  dig 
nity  depending  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  undergone, 
and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken.  Even 
compulsory  labour,  and  designed  to  be  degrading — 
the  labour  of  the  felon, — may  be  performed  with 
dignity, — if  the  unfortunate  labourer  be  conscious 
that  he  is  the  victim  of  injustice.  Such  a  man, 
animated  by  calm  fortitude,  inspired  by  faith  in 
God's  providence,  and  not  inflamed  and  envenomed 
by  feelings  of  vindictiveness  towards  those  who 
may  intentionally  or  unintentionally  have  done  him 
injustice, — may  exhibit  to  any  competent  observer, 
a  dignity  amounting  to  grandeur.  For  what  glory 
is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buffetted  for  your  faults  ye  shall 
take  it  patiently  ?  But  if,  when  you  do  well,  and 
suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable  unto 
God. 

Here,  labour  may  be  regarded  as  the  magnet 
drawing  out  the  noblest  qualities  of  man's  nature : 
the  very  touchstone  of  his  character.  Again, 
Consider  what  a  dignity  is  derived  from  triumphing 
over  the  difficulties  attending  labour,  in  its  severest 
conditions,  and  however  humble  its  character,  and 
in  the  sight  of  man  contemptible,  but  not  so  before 
the  eyes  of  Him  who  imposed  labour  on  his 
intelligent  and  responsible  creatures.  Let  me 
remind  you,  with  deep  reverence,  concerning  whom 
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it  was  wonderingly  asked — Is  not  this  the  carpent&r  f 
the  carpenter's  son  9  Who  were  his  disciples,  but 
fishermen  ?  And  was  not  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  of  the  craft  of  tent-makers  f  And  can  we 
forget  the  melting  pathos  and  dignity  with  which 
he  declared,  that  he  had  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel,  but  with  his  own  hands  had  ministered 
to  his  necessities,  and  those  that  were  with  him  f  After 
this,  let  no  Christian  man,  whatever  be  his  rank,  or 
wealth,  presume  to  think  lightly  of  labour — of  the 
humblest  handicraft  labour!  O,  my  friends,  be 
persuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  systematic  self- 
denial, — resistance  to  temptation,  cheerful  fortitude 
where  requital  is  but  little,  or  even  nothing ;  in 
short,  all  labour,  though  only  to  procure  the  meat 
that  perisheth,  if  done  in  the  fear  of  God,  has  in 
it  true  dignity. — It  were  needless  to  speak  of  the 
dignity  reflected  by  the  higher  kinds  of  labour,  on 
those  who  voluntarily  and  disinterestedly  strive  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  mankind, — the  cause  of 
intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  religious  progress ; 
and  that  dignity  is  enhanced  incalculably,  if  those 
labours  be  undertaken,  and  steadfastly  continued  in 
spite  of  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  persecution. 
— Thus  we  see  that  the  dignity  of  labour  is  derived 
from  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  undergone,  and  the 
objects  which  it  seeks  to  attain :  for  there  is  labour 
which  is  entirely  useless  and  contemptible,  and 
undertaken  from  only  foolish  motives ;  there  is  also 
labour  which  degrades  beneath  the  level  of  the 
brutes, — labour  undertaken  for  immoral  and  vicious 
z 
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objects,  and  to  which  is  attached  the  blighting  curse 

of  God !      But  it  has  frequently  occurred  to  me, 

that   another   consideration    invests    labour  —  the 

labour  of  the  ordinary  mechanic  and  artizan — with 

a  great,  but  an  often  unperceived  dignity;  for  he 

may,  with  deep  humility  and  reverence,  be  said,  in 

a  certain   sense,  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with    God. 

He  is   himself — (and  never,  never,  let  him  forget 

the   glorious  and  awful  dignity  with  which  he  is 

invested)  made   in    God's   image,  intellectually  as 

well  as  morally ;  he  thereby  is  graciously  enabled 

to  acquire  no  small  knowledge  of  the  method  and 

objects  of  God's  working,  in  creating,  and  continuing 

the  action,  of  all  material  things ;  and  even  himself 

uses   the   same  agencies  with  which  he  sees  the 

Almighty  Maker  of  all  things  working.     Is  not  the 

very  thought  sublime,  and  does  it  not  shed  splendour 

around  even  the  common  operations  of  man's  hands? 

There  is  a  relation  by  which  the  eye  of  the  practical 

man  may  be  guided  to  that  God  who  works  with  him 

in  every  operation  of  his  skill.     "  Every  work  of 

human  art  or  skill,"  it  has  been  finely  observed,* 

"  is  a  thing  done  by  a  creature  of  God,  made  in  his 

own  image,  and  operating  on  matter  governed  by 

the  same  laws  which  He,  in  the  beginning,  infixed 

in  it,  and  to  which  He  subjected  the  first  operations 

of  His  own  hands :  a  creature  in  whom  is  implanted 

reason  of  a  like  nature  with  that  excellent  reason  by 

which  the  heavens  were   stretched   forth : — living 

*  The  Reverend  H.  Moscley.— Illustrations  of  Mechanics. 
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power,  as  that  of  a  worm  and  as  a  vapour  that 
passeth  away, — but  yet,  an  emanation  from  Omni 
potence  :  a  perception  of  beauty  and  adaptation 
akin  to  tfiat  whence  flowed  the  magnificence  of  the 
universe :  and  to  control  these,  a  volition  whose 
freedom  has  its  remote  analogy,  and  its  source,  in 
that  of  the  first  Self-existent  and  Independent 
Cause.  How  full  of  pride  is  the  thought,  that  in 
every  exercise  of  human  skill,  in  each  ingenious 
adaptation,  and  in  each  complicated  contrivance 
and  combination  of  art,  there  is  included  the 
exercise  of  a  faculty  akin  to  the  wisdom  manifested 
in  the  creation  !  How  full  of  humility  in  the  com 
parison,  which  placing  the  most  consummate  efforts 
of  human  skill  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  simplest 
works  of  nature,  shows  us  but  one  or  two  rude  steps 
of  approach  to  it !  How  full  of  profit  too,  thus  to 
perceive  our  God  in  everything  !  To  find  Him 
working  with  us,  and  in  us,  in  the  daily  occupations 
of  our  hands ;  wherein  we  do  but  re-produce,  under 
different  and  inferior  forms,  His  own  perfect  and 
infinite  wisdom,  and  creative  power."  Surely,  my 
friends,  such  considerations  are  solemnising  and 
elevating,  even  to  a  mind  endowed  with  but  mode 
rate  powers  of  reflection,  and  render  interesting 
the  most  ordinary  labours  of  the  mechanic. 

He  may  feel,  then,  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his  daily 
toils,  but  in  the  click,  and  din,  and  roar  of  the  most 
minute  or  stupendous  engines  of  man's  construction, 
alike  as  in  the  scenes  of  monotonous  and  silent  labour, 
— with  a  sound  attuned  to  high  sympathies,  and 
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capable  of  acting  from  superior  motives,  lie  may 
say — 

"  I  see  a  hand  you  cannot  see, 
I  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  hear" — 

You,  who  are  content  to  play  the  animal, — to  labour 
merely  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  say  dismally* 
let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  The  soul 
of  him  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  is  warmed  and  bright 
ened  by  a  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave, 
shining  through  it,  and  illuminating  his  darkest 
path  through  life.  These  are  the  secret  sources  of 
strength  which  brace  the  nerves,  which  strengthen 
the  arms,  and  support  the  heart  of  the  virtuous 
workman.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  the  sense  and 
habit,  precious  above  the  price  of  rubies,  of  calm 
self-reliance,  of  a  courage  before  which  everything 
will,  sooner  or  later,  assuredly  give  way.  He  is 
energetic  and  persevering,  because  he  simply  obeys 
his  Divine  Master's  command — whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  he  does  so,  and 
leaves  the  rest  to  Him  whose  eye  is  never  closed,  and 
with  whom  is  the  disposing  of  every  event.  It  is 
this  which  gains  him  the  cordial  confidence  and 
warm  regards  of  employer  and  work-fellows,  who 
will  stand  by  him  in  any  trouble  that  may  befall 
him ;  for  they  say,  he  is  an  honest  man ;  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  towards  God  and  man;  he  is 
free  from  vicious  habits,  he  is  a  credit  to  his  order, 
and  to  his  neighbourhood;  and  he  is  the  idol  of  his 
home.  See,  when  things  go  only  moderately  well 
with  him,  there,  what  sympathy!  what  fond  love 
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ever  await  him!  Anxiety  and  apprehensions  may 
chill  and  dishearten  while  he  is  away;  but  oh,  the 
affectionate  arms  that  are  thrown  round  him,  the 
kiss  that  awaits  him  from  the  dear  confiding  partner 
of  his  joys,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  sufferings!  And 
if  God  see  fit  to  favour  his  efforts,  as  he  has  formed 
no  vain  hopes  and  exaggerated  expectations,  so  he 
is  easily  contented,  and  has  cause  to  be,  for  his 
children  are  treading  in  his  steps.  He  is  of  such 
temperate  habits,  that  he  is  independent  of  those 
artificial  wants  and  excitements  which  so  many 
others  cannot  do  without,  however  burthensome 
they  may  have  become.  His  eye  is  so  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  expression  of  his  face  is  so  frank  and 
cheerful,  that  it- cheers  you  to  look  at  him!  There 
is  not  a  day  or  a  night  that  he  does  not  feel  how 
precious  is  the  blessing  of  health  of  body,  and  the 
tranquility  of  mind  to  which  it  so  largely  contributes. 
He  envies  not  the  rich  and  great,  for  he  knows  to 
what  anxiety  and  misery  they  are  often  subject.  He 
says,  cheerfully,  with  the  wise  man,  as  he  retires  to 
rest  after  his  frugal  repast,  the  sleep  of  the  labouring 
man  is  sweet,  whether  he  eat  little  or  much;  hit  the 
abundance  of  the  rich  man  will  not  sufer  him  to  sleep. 
This  is  the  man  whom  God  delighteth  to  honour, 
and  to  whom,  as  to  one  who  has  been  well  schooled 
and  tried  by  difficulties  and  troubles,  He  so  often, 
sometimes  slowly,  sometimes  suddenly,  throws  open 
the  way  to  wealth  and  distinction.  But  what  if  it  be 
otherwise?  So  long  as  God  gives  him  health,  con 
tentment,  and  sufficient  for  his  necessities, — neither 
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poverty,  nor  riches,  but  feeds  him  with  food  convenient 
for  him;  so  long  as  he  has  intervals  for  rest  and 
recreation,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  intellectual 
faculties,  so  long  as  he  is  respected  abroad,  and 
beloved  at  home,  what  cares  this  man, — this  true 
nobleman, — for  the  frowns  of  the  world?  For  the 
wealth  and  honours  which  so  many  others  pine  for 
in  vain?  On  and  on  he  goes,  along  the  journey  of 
life,  knowing  that  he  is  immortal,  and  feeling  that 
he  has  never  forgotten  that  glorious  and  sustaining 
truth;  and  even  should  he  lose  the  favour  of  an 
earthly  master,  he  is  serving  a  Heavenly  Master 
whom  he  shall,  by  and  by,  when  he  has  rested  from 
his  labours,  assuredly  hear  saying,  Well  done!  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant. 
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SIR  JAMES  KAY   SHUTTLEWORTH, 
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BURNLEY  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LITERARY  INSTITUTE. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN, — I  -listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  the  Report  which  you  have  read  to  this  meeting, 
and  I  listened,  perhaps,  with  the  greater  pleasure, 
since  I  must  confess  that,  though  I  am  connected 
with  this  neighbourhood  by  marriage  and  by  the 
ties  of  property  and  of  duty,  I  have  hitherto  taken 
no  part  publicly,  and  very  little  part  privately,  in 
the  affairs  of  the  literary  institutions  of  Burnley. 
Of  late  years,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without 
egotism,  that  much  of  the  cause  of  my  not  having 
taken  more  interest,  has  been  the  state  of  my  health. 
A  great  deal  therefore  that  is  related  in  your  report 
comes  to  me  with  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
novelty ;  and  what  I  chiefly  rejoice  at  in  listening 
to  it  is  the  number  of  classes  which  have  been  estab 
lished,  and  of  persons  who  are  regularly  in  attend 
ance  upon  them;  for  though  I  do  very  cordially 
concur  with  you  in  the  observation  you  made  as  to 
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the  great  importance  of  lectures,  especially  in  awak 
ening  the  attention  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
the  delights  of  knowledge  and  to  general  informa 
tion — rousing  them  out  of  the  torpor  into  which 
they  are  too  apt  to  fall  from  being  constantly 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  manual  labour,  and  the 
necessities  of  their  position — still  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  that  that  which  renders  institutions  of 
this  nature  chiefly  valuable,  is  the  classes,  by  which 
habits  of  well-ordered  attention  to  literary  subjects 
are  formed — by  which  young  men,  having  received 
an  early  training  in  the  elementary  schools,  are 
enabled  in  that  very  critical  period  between  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  manhood,  to  cultivate  their  minds 
regularly,  to  acquire  more  special  knowledge  be 
longing  to  their  vocations,  and  to  fit  themselves 
often  (for  that  has  been  the  history  of  pupils  of 
these  institutions  in  many  parts  of  the  country)  to 
take  a  higher  position  than  they  could  have  done  if 
they  had  not  attended  to  the  advantages  thus  placed 
within  their  reach.  I  attach  great  importance 
therefore  to  these  classes ;  and  I  should  very  much 
wish  to  see  their  numbers  extended,  and  that  every 
kind  of  appliance  should  be  adopted  by  which  their 
efficiency  should  be  insured. 

But  since,  sir,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  advert 
to  the  conversation  between  myself  and  yourself,  at 
my  house  within  a  few  days,  I  must  say  that  I 
should  be  very  anxious,  as  I  related  to  you  in  that 
conversation,  to  see  your  classes  extended,  and 
particularly  to  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  and 
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manufactures  as  related  to  the  development  of  the 
industry  of  this  district ;  that  there  should  be  some 
person  connected  with  the  whole  of  the  several  in 
stitutions  in  this  neighbourhood,  fitted  to  give  in 
structions  in  art  and  science,  particularly  in  relation 
to  applications  to  the  industry  of  the  neighbourhood. 
I  trust  that  we  shall  find  the  means  of  carrying  this 
into  execution,  by  having  one  person  employed  for 
several  institutions  in  the  small  towns  around,  as 
well  as  those  within  Burnley  itself;  and  that  the 
teacher — for  I  should  scarcely  desire  to  call  him  a 
lecturer — might  be  one  evening  in  Burnley,  the  next 
in  Accrington,  the  third  in  Padiham,  the  fourth  in 
Habergham,  and  so  on,  so  that  we  should  have 
efficient  classes  in  those  towns.  The  resolution 
confided  to  me,  which  I  will  read,  is  of  very  great 
importance : — "  That  this  meeting  observing  the 
discussions  which  have  recently  occurred,  both 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  and  elsewhere,  on 
the  subject  of  national  education,  takes  this  opportu 
nity  to  declare,  that  in  the  settlement  of  this  great 
question,  it  is  essential  that  the  origin  of  the  exist 
ing  schools,  in  the  voluntary  efforts  of  religious 
communions,  aided  of  late  by  the  state,  should  be 
borne  in  mind." 

I  so  cordially  concur  with  the  sentiment  contained 
in  this  resolution,  that  I  have  nothing  like  difficulty 
in  moving  it.  My  own  personal  and  official  connec 
tion  with  the  efforts  of  the  government  would  lead 
you  to  anticipate  my  cordial  concurrence.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  interpret  various  signs  that 
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have  transpired  of  late  in  other  meetings  which  have 
recently  been  held,  as  indications  that  the  differences 
which  have  separated  great  parties  in  the  discussion 
of  this  vast  subject  of  national  education  are  gradually 
becoming  less.  They  are  probably  becoming  less, 
because  each  party  has  found  that  it  has  been  im 
possible  to  apply  the  abstract  principles  with  which 
it  started,  without  some  limitations ;  and  gradually 
experience  has  shown  what  the  limitations  upon  each 
principle  were,  so  as  to  afford  a  better  opportunity 
of  arriving,  in  the  end,  at  a  common  ground  of  action. 
In  this  sense,  I  was  not  sorry  to  observe  the  other 
day,  that,  in  a  public  meeting  at  Manchester,  Mr. 
Bright  said,  that  "  there  was  a  still  larger  class 
between  the  two  extremes,  having  moderate  views, 
willing  to  make  concessions,  and  anxious,  if  it  was 
possible,  to  devise  a  scheme  upon  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  of  this  country  might 
agree." 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  that  has  been  committed 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  has  been  the  neglect 
of  the  principle  which  is  adverted  to  in  the  reso 
lution  which  I  have  moved.  The  whole  history  of 
the  progress  of  education  in  this  country,  if  it  be 
adverted  to  for  a  single  moment,  will  show  that  the 
elementary  schools  for  the  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  have  had  a  religious  origin.  Such 
schools  as  existed  before  the  Reformation,  were  all 
connected  either  with  the  monasteries  or  with  the 
religious  establishments  of  the  country.  The  schools 
founded  at  the  Reformation,  had  distinctly  in  view 
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the  propagation  of  the  principles  of  that  great  change 
in  religion  ;  and  from  the  Reformation  to  this  period, 
no  political  party  had,  until  a  very  recent  time  in 
deed,  ever  conceived  that  education  could  be  made  the 
means  of  fortifying  itself  in  its  position.  Through 
out  the  whole  of  the  progress  of  education  in  England, 
no  great  change  that  has  occurred  in  the  state  has 
been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  large  class 
of  schools,  for  the  dissemination  of  its  principles, 
unless  that  change  were  a  religious  one ;  no  political 
party  has  attempted  hitherto  to  disseminate  its  prin 
ciples  by  the  establishment  of  schools ;  so  that,  of 
late  years  one  is  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the 
schools  which  now  exist  have  been  founded  by  the 
voluntary  exertions  of  the  religious  communions. 

It  was  about  1782,  that  Robert  Raikes  took  the 
first  steps  for  the  foundation  of  Sunday  schools; 
they  made  such  progress  that,  in  1786,  half  a  million 
of  children  were  assembled  in  them.  But  a  short 
time  elapsed  before  Bell  and  Lancaster  commenced 
their  labours ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  the  two  great  societies  were  founded, — the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  the  National 
Society.  Every  one  of  these  several  acts,  you  will 
observe,  were  spontaneous  exertions  arising  from 
the  conviction  held  by  the  religious  bodies,  that 
education  was  necessary  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
principles  of  their  faith.  The  schools  had,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  chiefly  a  religious  character ;  the 
Sunday  school  was  the  type  of  the  school  that 
afterwards  existed  in  the  parish ;  and  at  first  but 
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little  attention  was  paid   to   those  departments  of 
education,  chiefly  now  described  as  secular. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  to  bear  this  in 
mind;  because  of  late  years  a  party  has  arisen 
which  claims  that  the  education  should  be  purely 
secular.  This  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of  conveni 
ence  ;  but  that  convenience  cannot  be  pleaded 
against  great  principles,  nor  against  the  claims  of 
those  who  have  founded  the  great  mass  of  schools 
that  exist  in  this  country.  The  exertions  of  the 
religious  communions  had  been  so  great,  that  in 
1851  ,there  were  no  less  than  1,300,000  children 
who  were  instructed  in  about  20,000  schools  belong 
ing  to  the  various  bodies.  The  census  shows  that 
there  were  also  at  the  same  time  about  half  that 
number  of  private  schools ;  but  the  private  schools, 
as  we  all  know,  very  much  take  their  type  from 
those  of  the  religious  communions  that  exist  along 
side  them.  The  earliest  proposals  of  the  society 
for  promoting  the  settlement  of  this  question  upon 
a  secular  basis,  apparently  ignored  the  existence  of 
this  fact ;  for  they  deliberately  proposed  to  establish 
and  to  support  schools  by  rates,  without  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  existing  schools  or  their  number. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  consequence  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  been,  that  a  school  founded 
and  supported  by  public  rates,  in  the  same  parish  or 
town  with  a  school  supported  by  voluntary  exertions, 
would  have  been  placed  in  a  position  of  greatly  su 
perior  advantages;  and  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  voluntarily  supported  school  would  necessarily 
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have  had  to  yield  to  the  school  supported  by  law 
and  the  public  rate.  Such  a  proposal  was,  therefore, 
when  well  understood,  simply  a  plan  for  the  exter 
mination  of  all  schools  which  had  a  voluntary  origin : 
it  was,  in  so  many  words,  a  proposal  to  extinguish 
20,000  schools,  containing  1,300,000  children,  (the 
origin  of  which  had  been  in  the  voluntary  zeal  of 
the  religious  communions),  by  schools  from  which 
religion  should  be  excluded,  and  which  should  be 
supported  by  public  rates. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  proposal  of  the  body 
calling  itself  the  National  Public  School  Association 
has  been  abandoned;  and  that,  about  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject, 
they  determined  upon  introducing  into  the  bill  which 
they  brought  before  parliament  last  session,  a  clause 
by  which  all  the  existing  schools  should  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  public  rates — without  being  separated 
from  the  management  of  the  religious  communion  by 
which  they  were  founded — upon  certain  conditions 
defined  in  that  clause.  These  conditions  did  not 
proceed  to  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from 
the  schools,  nor  to  any  interference  with  the  specific 
religious  instruction  given  by  each  religious  body; 
but  it  only  defined  the  hours  at  which  such  instruc 
tion  should  be  given,  and  rendered  it  possible  for 
any  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  the  school 
during  those  hours.  I  have  adverted  to  this  as  one 
of  the  signs  of  approximation  between  the  most 
opposite  of  the  parties,  proceeding  from  opposite 
principles ;  because  no  two  principles  could  well  be 
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more  opposed  to  each  other  than  that  which  required 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  and  its 
government,  by  the  religious  body  by  which  it  was 
founded ;  and  that  of  the  party  called  secular,  which 
proposed  to  exclude  religion  entirely  from  the  school, 
to  place  it  under  a  body  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
and  having  solely  civil  qualifications,  and  then  to 
place  the  whole  control  of  the  local  bodies  in  civil 
bodies  elected  by  the  counties,  entirely  excluding 
even  ministers  of  religion  from  any  participation  in 
the  local  management.  When,  however,  that  party 
encounters  the  stupendous  fact  that,  in  1851,  the 
religious  communions  had  created  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  schools  (and  of  course  they  are 
more  numerous  now),  with  not  less  than  1,300,000 
children  under  instruction  in  them, — that  is  obviously 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  appli 
cation  of  their  principles.  Moreover,  I  observe, 
that  there  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  advocates  of  secular  education,  to  presume  that 
no  school  can  be  efficient  in  which  not  only  is  a 
proper  prominence  given  to  secular  departments  of 
education,  but  in  which  the  secular  departments  are 
not  entirely  separated  from  religion,  which  religion 
may,  in  other  terms,  be  excluded  from  the  school. 

From  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  speeches  recently 
made  in  Manchester,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
authors  of  them  are  not  aware  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  recently  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
national  education.  They  do  not  know,  or  at  least 
they  do  not  appear  to  acknowledge,  that  40  training 
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colleges  have  been  erected  in  this  country,  for  the 
training  annually  of  2,000  masters  and  mistresses  of 
schools;  that  they  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  £360,000,  and  that  they  are  probably  maintained 
in  this  year,  by   an    expenditure  of  £90,000   per 
annum ;  that  the  whole  of  the  instruction  of  these 
masters  and  mistresses  has  been  carried  to  a  much 
higher  standard  than  was  ever  contemplated,  even 
by  the  most  earnest  supporters  of  secular   educa 
tion,    a   few   years   ago;    that   the  results   of  the 
public  examinations,  conducted  by  the  government 
inspectors,  prove  that  the  acquirements  of  the  masters 
and  mistresses  so  trained  are  solid,  extensive,  and 
highly  technical,  and  that  they  are  as  well  prepared 
(I  may  deliberately  say  it)  as  the  masters  and  mis 
tresses  of  any  state  in  Europe.     It  does  not  appear 
to  me,  either,  that  the  gentlemen  who  make  these 
criticisms,  are  aware  of  what  is  now  passing  in  up 
wards  of  3,000  schools  under   inspection   in   this 
country,  in  which  there  are  8,000  apprentices,  sup 
ported  at  an  expenditure  of  £120,000  per  annum — 
who  have  to  pass  through  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years,  being  examined  at  the  close  of  every  year, 
which  leads  on,  at  the  close  of  the  term,  to  a  Queen's 
scholarship,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  under 
going  a  severe  examination,  and  which  is  only  an 
introduction    to   two  years'  training  in  a  training 
college.     All  these  are  signs  that  the  government 
has  been  devoting  very  close  attention  to  the  eleva 
tion  of  the  standard  of  secular  instruction  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country;  and  I  think  it  but 
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fair  that  what  has  been  done  should  be  acknow 
ledged. 

Nobody  is  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  imper 
fections  that  exist — nobody  would  be  more  desirous 
to  expose  those  imperfections.  I  never  desired  to 
throw  the  slightest  screen  over  them ;  but  when  I 
hear  it  denied,  publicly  and  repeatedly,  that  any 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  teaching  of  secular 
knowledge  in  the  schools  of  religious  communions, 
I  think  it  indispensably  necessary  to  give  a  formal 
refutation  to  a  mis-statement  so  palpable.  I  have 
always  anticipated  that  I  should  have,  some  day,  to 
perform  the  duty  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  dis 
charge  to-night — that  when  it  was  imputed  to  me, 
by  a  certain  party  in  the  church,  that  I  was  an  agent 
of  the  government  for  secularising  the  schools  of 
religious  communions,  I  should  on  the  other  hand 
have  to  defend  the  religious  communions,  from  a 
charge  of  not  attending  sufficiently  to  secular  instruc 
tion  in  their  schools ;  and  that  thus  circumstances 
would  enable  me  to  right  myself  as  to  my  position. 
I  certainly  have  endeavoured  to  become  a  humble 
agent  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  establish  a 
much  higher  standard  of  secular  instruction  in  those 
schools  which  have  belonged  to  the  religious  com 
munions  ;  but  I  never  intended,  I  never  desired,  that 
what  I  did  should  be  made  the  means  of  excluding 
sound  religious  education— of  impairing  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  or  the  right  influence  of  a  religious 
communion  over  its  schools — or  to  sap  the  foundation 
of  that  just  government,  which  I  think  can  be  most 
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properly  confided  to  religious  men,  acting  in  con 
junction  with  the  body  with  which  they  are  con 
nected. 

At  the  same  time  as  I  endeavour  to  make  it 
apparent  that  this  progress  is  being  made  in  secular 
instruction  by  religious  communions,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  perceive  in  the  definition  given  by  certain 
speakers  at  recent  meetings,  of  that  which  is  re 
quired  for  the  settlement  of  a  system  of  national 
education,  nothing  in  the  general  terms  of  the  de 
finition  with  which  I  could  not  cordially  agree.  For 
instance,  I  find  Mr.  Cobden  describing  his  own  views 
as  to  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  schools  of  the  exist 
ing  communions,  in  the  following  terms: — "It  has 
been  made  a  charge  against  this  association,  that  in 
proposing  to  erect  school  buildings  throughout  the 
land  out  of  a  public  rate,  we  ignore  a  vast  number 
of  school  buildings,  and  school  houses,  and  school 
rooms  already  in  existence.  Now  I  have  never  done 
that,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  before — that  I  always  look  to  the  practicability 
of  applying  to  our  uses — the  uses  of  the  Secular 
School  Association — the  fabrics  of  existing  schools." 

If  we  were  to  regard  this  phrase  as  connected 
with  the  early  scheme  of  the  secular  association,  I 
should  certainly  say  that  a  more  presumptuous  pro 
posal  could  not  be  made,  than  the  application  of  the 
schools  of  religious  communions  to  the  uses  of  the 
association ;  but  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
secular  association  is  no  longer  what  it  was — that  it 
has  totally  changed  the  principles  of  action  upon 
2  A 
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winch  it  originally  proceeded — that  in  the  clause 
which  it  introduced  into  its  bill  the  other  day,  it 
proposed  to  recognise  existing  schools,  to  leave 
them  under  the  management  of  the  religious  bodies 
to  which  they  belong,  in  no  way  to  interfere  with 
that  management,  and  to  append  the  sole  condition 
that  certain  hours  should  be  set  apart  for  religious 
education — then  I  do  not  see  any  great  reason  for 
Mr.  Cobden's  expression  of  triumph,  when  he  re 
joices  at  the  great  concurrence  now  manifested  in 
his  principles.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  secular  asso 
ciation  has  rather  adapted  its  principles  to  the  neces 
sity  of  the  time,  and  has  submitted  itself,  rather,  to 
the  recognition  of  our  principles.  It  recognises  the 
20,000  schools,  the  1,300,000  scholars,  and  the 
20,000  school  committees  of  the  religious  commun 
ions — it  recognises  their  government,  and  it  solely 
endeavours  (and  that  is  a  matter  we  may  still  have 
for  discussion)  to  impose  upon  them  a  condition 
that  in  those  20,000  schools  they  shall  set  apart 
certain  hours  for  religious  instruction,  and  not 
impose  their  particular  form  upon  persons  who 
differ  from  them.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a  break 
ing  down  totally  of  the  principle  of  secular  education 
— that  is  no  longer  a  system  of  secular  education ;  I 
declare  that  to  be  a  system  of  religious  education, 
founded  upon  the  traditions  of  this  country,  supported 
by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  the  religious  commun 
ions, — towards  which  their  fabrics,  their  committees, 
their  organisations,  are  to  be  applied — and  to  which 
this  secular  association  is  willing  to  contribute,  for 
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which  they  are  willing  to  apply  the  rates,  and  for 
which  they  are  willing  to  become  the  agents  of  giving 
the  sanction  of  the  law  of  this  country.  Mr.  Cobden 
defines  his  requirements  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  If  yon  are  ready  to  separate  your  secular  from 
your  religious  instruction ;  if  you  will  only  be  so 
reasonable,  so  rational,  as  to  say  that  at  certain 
hours  you  will  give  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
lessons,  and  at  certain  hours  you  will  give  your 
religious  education,  we  will  then  unite  to  meet  you, 
by  giving  out  of  the  public  rates  as  much  as  shall 
be  necessary  for  the  whole  of  your  secular  education, 
on  condition  that  your  school-room  shall  be  avail 
able  to  the  whole  population  of  the  district  in  which 
you  are  situate,  and  that  you  shall  be  in  good  faith 
bound  not  to  attempt  to  convert  your  school-rooms, 
during  the  time  of  secular  teaching,  to  purposes  of 
sectarian  proselytism." 

You  will  see  from  this,  that  I  have  in  no  respect 
misrepresented  the  secular  association.  Another 
speaker  (the  Right  Honourable  T.  M.  Gibson)  thus 
defines  the  objects  of  the  association — the  principles 
which  they  consider  essential  to  any  public  measure: 
— "The  three  principles  of  the  association  were 
these — education  supported  by  rates,  local  manage 
ment,  and  liberty  of  conscience."  Why  I  suppose 
there  is  no  one  in  this  assembly  who  will  make  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  adoption  of  these  three 
principles — they  are  altogether  compatible  with  the 
recognition  of  the  schools  of  the  religious  commun 
ions — with  the  leaving  of  the  schools  of  those  com- 
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munions  under  the  management  of  their  own  officers. 
The  whole  may  be  so  arranged  that  every  one  of  the 
principles  defined  by  Mr.  Gibson  shall  be,  without 
any  limitation  whatever,  fully  carried  into  execution, 
and  yet  the  privileges  of  the  religious  communions 
in  no  degree  impaired.  I  am  happy  to  be  able,  at 
all  events  (whether  I  be  correct  or  not),  to  put  this 
interpretation  upon  what  has  transpired  recently  in 
public  meetings ;  because  I  do  think  it  of  extreme 
importance  that  parties  who  have  hitherto  differed 
should  endeavour  to  approach  each  other.  A  very 
short  time  will  elapse  before  this  subject  will  be 
under  discussion  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

A  grave  necessity  exists  that  it  should  be  discussed 
with  reference  to  the  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland;  for 
as  respects  that  country,  schoolmasters'  salaries  will 
(under  a  peculiar  provision  of  the  Scotch  law)  under 
go  a  very  considerable  diminution,  if  a  new  law  be 
not  passed  this  spring;  and  that  law  cannot  be 
passed  without  bringing  under  discussion  the  whole 
of  the  principles  upon  which  a  system  of  national 
education  for  that  country  must  be  founded.  The 
newspapers  of  Scotland  are  universally  discussing 
those  principles  at  this  moment;  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  therefore,  that  no  improper  impediment 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  this 
great  question  as  to  Scotland. 

You  are  aware  likewise — no  persons  in  this  county 
can  but  be  aware — that  Manchester  has  been  the 
scene  of  discussion  of  the  two  apparently  opposed 
principles.  In  one  society,  which  represents  the 
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religious  communions  of  that  city,  a  local  bill  has 
been  prepared,  in  which  the  government  of  the 
schools  by  the  religious  bodies  has  been  the  main 
feature;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  settle 
the  questions  which  relate  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  by  the  rates,  to  local  management,  and  to 
liberty  of  conscience.  I  cannot  say  that  even  to 
my  own  mind — though  I  have  been  an  active  mem 
ber  of  that  committee,  and  have  supported  it  with 
unwavering  constancy — the  plan  as  proposed  by  the 
Manchester  local  committee  is  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  if  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Manchester  had  been 
present  to-night,  I  dare  say  he  would  have  permitted 
me  to  allude  more  particularly  than  I  feel  at  liberty 
in  his  absence  to  do,  to  certain  proposals  made  by 
himself  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  which  I 
think  would  have  enabled  parties  more  readily  to 
concur  (if  possibly  the  committee  could  have  agreed 
to  them),  and  in  which  I  was  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  support  his  lordship  in  the  committee. 

But  there  is  one  grave  necessity  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  late  census  there  are  something 
like  1,800,000  scholars  in  average  attendance  upon 
the  schools  in  England  and  Wales  alone, — and  as 
it  would  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  suppose  that  the 
aggregate  income  required  for  the  purposes  of  those 
schools,  would  be  £2,890,000  (not  in  addition  to 
what  is  raised  by  voluntary  efforts,  but  including  it) 
— that  towards  that  £2,890,000  about  £1,844,000 
still  require  to  be  raised.  So  stupendous  a  fact  as 
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that  is  sufficient  to  show  the  exceeding  importance 
there  is  that  in  our  efforts  to  enable  parties  to  co 
operate  for  the  solution  of  this  great  question,  we 
should  not  bind  ourselves  by  any^unnecessary  difficul 
ties — but  that  we  should  endeavour,  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  principles  of  action  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  proceeded,  and  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  cardinal  principle,  to  find  if 
possible  some  neutral  ground  upon  which  we  can 
all  unite.  My  belief  is,  that  though  these  difficulties 
are  very  great,  yet  there  are  certain  principles 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
hitherto,  which  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  legisla 
tive  provisions.  The  government  hitherto  has  made 
the  civil  power  (that  might  be  a  local  power ;  it  has 
hitherto  been  a  central  power)  the  agent  for  securing 
the  improvement  of  the  secular  instruction  within 
the  schools ;  and  it  has  likewise  made  that  civil 
power  (which  might  be  either  local  or  central)  the 
means  of  protecting  liberty  of  conscience  within  the 
schools,  and  the  civil  rights  of  all  classes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  funds.  But  the  govern 
ment  has  not  interfered  in  any  way  to  limit  the 
dogmatic  instruction  given  by  the  religious  com 
munions — it  has  not  interfered  with  the  free  action 
of  any  communion,  in  all  religious  matters,  upon  its 
own  schools ;  nor  do  I  think  that  either  any  local 
or  central  power  ought  to  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
If  those  principles  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  my 
impression  is  that,  so  soon  as  the  religious  commun 
ions  have  confidence  that  there  is  a  thorough  sin- 
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cerity  in  the  support  of  these  principles — that 
statesmen  will  not  depart  from  them — that  they 
will  as  firmly  defend  them  as  they  have  hitherto 
strenuously  struggled  for  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  system  within  the  schools  of  religious  com 
munions — so  soon  as  the  church  and  the  various 
other  religious  bodies  have  that  confidence,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  the  rest 
of  the  question.  I  thought,  sir,  as  you  put  this 
motion  into  my  hands,  in  consequence  of  my  pre 
vious  connection  with  this  question,  it  was  right 
that  I  should  not  pass  it  over  without  a  somewhat 
explicit  declaration  of  my  own  opinions  upon  the 
subject;  and  I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  moving 
the  resolution  which  I  have  read. 


GLASGOW:  PKIXTKT>  BY  EGBERT  LYLE. 
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